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These papers I am anxious to put into the hands 
of your house, and, so far as regards the U. S., of 
yofwr house exclusively ; not wi& any view to fur- 
ther emolumenti but as an acknowledgment of the 
services which you have already rendered me; 
namely, first, in having brought together so widely 
scattered a collection — a mfficulty which in my 
own hands by too painful an experience I had found 
fi«)m nervous depression to be absolutely insur- 
mountable ; secondly, in having made me a p^tici* 
pator in the pecuniary profits of the American 
edition, without solicitation or the shadow of any 
expectation on my part, without any legal claim 
that I could plead, or equitable warrant in estab- 
lisiied usage, solely and merely upon your own 
spontaneous motion. Some of these new papers, 
I hope, will not be without their value in the eyes 
of those who have taken an interest in the original 
series. But at all events, good or bad, they are 
now tendered to the appropriation of your individual 
house, the Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, according to 
the amplest extent of any power to make such a 
transfer that I may be found to possess by law or 
custom in America. 

I wish this transfer were likely to be of more 
value. But the veriest trifle, interpreted by the 
spirit in which I offer it, may express my sense of 
the 1iber:ility manifested throughout this transaction 
by your honorable house. 

Ever believe me, my dear sir, 

Your faithful ajjd obliged, 

THOMAS DS QUINCET. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTICES. 



Mamt of fhe pipm In my oolleetod w«rki wm origliiallj writtaii 
under one Mt of dittdTMitages» voA sn now rvrlied nndar anotbtr. 
They wore written generellj under greet inreniire m to time« In order 
to ofttbh the oritieel perlodf of monthly jounmle ; written oftentimee 
nt ft dietftaee from the pma (so as to haye no opportunity for oor- 
, reetion); and alwaja written at a distance from libraries, so that 
very many gtatements, references, and citations, were made on the 
authority of my unassisted memory. Under such circurastances were 
most of the paper? composed ; jmd they are now reissued in a cor- 
rected form, Bometiiii' ^ even j artially recast, under the distraction 
of a nervous' misery which embarrasses my efforts in a mode and in 
a degree inexpressible by words. Suoh) indeed, is the distress pro- 
dnoed by this melody^ thet, if the prefent act of republication had 
in nny respect worn the chenoter of an ej^eiimettt, I should haro 
dmmk from it in despondency. But the eaperiment, so fiur le there 
WM ftay, hnd been nfareedy tried for me Tloeriotttly amengst tin 
AnwrSoane ; n peefle ao neatly repeating oar own in sfyle ef Intel* 
leot^ nnd in the oompeaitlon of their rnadlnc elaM^ thai n iOBBBBi 

* amongrt them eonnte for a snoeeM amengrt onreelTei. 7or Mine t&w 
of tbe aeparate papen In tlieae T(dnmei I make pielenaloni of a 

. hii^iereBet These preteneiene I will e xplain hereafter* Ail the net 
I reaign to the reader^i mdrfaaed judgment, adding here, with re«> 
qpeot to f<mr of them, a few prefatory wotde — not of propitiation or 

• deprecation, but simply in explanation to points that would other* 
wise be open to misconstruction. 

1. The paper on "Murder as one of the Fine Arts" 1 seemed to exact 
' • from me some account of Williams, the drofidful London murderer of 
the la!?t generation ; not only becau.-'G the amati urs had luu li 
insisted on his merit as the supreme of artists for grandeur of design 
and breadth of style ; and beoanse, apart from this momentary con- 
nection with my paper, the man himeelf merited a record for his 
• ^matehless audacity, combined with so mneh of snaky subtlety, and 
even insinaati^g amiablen^, in bis demeanor ; but also becauaa^ 
apart from the man hinueli; the wmrlu of the man (thoae two of tlMai 

1 PttbiydMd in (he «< lUiceBMMOQi Amgnk** 
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VUf EXPLANATORY N0Tlb^3." . . ' * . 

m 

eq[>ecia11y which bo profoundly imprcased tho nation in 1812) woro 
In tbcmsclyes, for dramatic oQoct, tho most impressive on record, t. 
Fouthey pronounced their preeminence when ho said to too that they • 
ranked amongst the few domestic eventa which, by tho depth and tho . 
e xpansion of horror attending them, had ri^en to tho dignity of a . 
nrUional interest. I may add that this interest benefited also by tbo... 
mystery which invested the murders ; mystery as to various points, . 
but especially as respected one important question, Had tho murderer 
any accomplice 7' There was, therefore, reason enough, both in tho. 
man's hellish character, and in tho mystery which surrounded him," 
for a Postscript^ to the original papor ; since, in a lapse of forty-twa * 
years, both tho man and his deeds had faded away from the knowledge 
of tho present generation ; but still I am sensible that my record ia .' 
far too diffuse. Feeling thia at tho very time of writing, I was yet • 
unable to correct it ; so little self-control was I able to exercise under- 
tho afflicting agitations and tho unconquerable impatience of my 
nervous maiady. 

2. " War."' — In this paper, from having faultily adjusted its pro- 
portions in the original outline, I find that I have dwelt too briefly and . 
too* feebly upon the capital interest at stake. To apply a correction to • 
some popular misreadings of history, to show that tbo criminal (be)* * 
cause trivial) occasions of war are not always its true causes, or to' 
suggest that war (if resigned to its own natural movement of progress) . ' 
is cleansing itself and ennobling itself constantly and inevitably, ■ 
were it only through its connection with science ever more and more 
exquisite, and through its augmented costliness, — all this may have.- 
ita use in offering some restraint upon tho levity of action or of • 
declamation in Peace Societies. But all this is below the occasion^* 

• 

I feel that far grander interests are at stake in this contest. Tho**t 
J'eaoo Societies arc falsely appreciated, when they are described as ' 
merely deaf to tho lessons of experience, and as too '* romantic" in . 
their expectations. Tho very opposite is, to my thinking, their crim- 

4 
■ 

1 Upon a large overbalance of probabilities, it was, however, definitively agreed' 
ninongst amateurs that 'Williams must have been alone in these atrocities. Mean- •* 
time, amongst the colorable presumptions on the other side was this: — Some . 
hours after the last murder, a man was apprehended at Barnet (the first stage 
from London on a principal north road), encumbered with a quantity of plate. '. 
How he came by it, or whither he was going, he steadfastly refused to say. Iik • : 
Uie daily journals, whicii he was allowed to see, he read with eagerness the' police ^■ 
examinations of Williams ; and on the same day which aimounceU the catas- . 
trophc of Williams, he also couuuitteii suicide in his cell. > 

a Publlshoil in the " Note Book." 

•i Published in Narrative and Miscellaneous Essays.** 
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IX 



iual reproach. He that is romantic erra usually by too much eleva- 
tion, lie violates the standard of reasonable expectation, by drawing 
too- violently upon the nobilities uf bumau natuie. Eut, uu thu cou- 
tnury, the Peaoe Soetollei would, if thoir power ]upt pace with their 
gailij purposes, work degcadation for nuui by drawing upon Us most 
•ifoibiiiate and Iimrions erariags for ease. ICoet heartily, and witli 
mj iwofoandeat sympathy, do I go along with Wq^worth in his 
grand lyrical proclamation of a truth not less divine ihfitk it is mys- 
terions, not less triumphant than it is aorrowftil, namely, that amongst 
God*8 holiest instruments for the elevation of human nature is *' mu- 
tual slaughter" amonj^.«t men; yes, that " Carnage is God's daughter." 
Not deriving my own views in this matter from Wordsworth, — not 
knowing even whether I hold ihrm on the same grounds, since Words- 
Worth has iei'l /us groundd uucxplaiuud, — nevertheless I cito them in 
honor, as capable of the holiest justification. The instruments rise 
in grandeur, o&mage and mntnal slaaghter rise in holiness, exactly 
as the motives shid the interests rise on behalf of which Such awful 
powers are Invoked. Sighting for truth in its last recesses of sano- 
tity, for human dignity ^tematieally outraged, or finr hnman rights 
mercilessly trodd^ under foot— champions of such interests, men 
first of all descry, as from a summit suddenly revealed, the possible 
grandeur of bloodshed suffered or inflicted. Judas and Simon Mac- 
cabn?u« in days of old, Gustavus Adolphua* in modern days, fighting 
for tho violated rights of conscience against perfidious despots and 
murdering uppro^iors, exhibit to us the incarnations of Wordsworth's 
principle. Such wars are of rare occurrence. Fortunately they are 
SO ; since, under the possible contingencies of human strength and 
weakness, it might else happen that the grandeur of the principle 
should suffer dishonor through the incommensurate means for main- 
taining it. But sneb cases, though emer|^ rard.y. are always to be 
reserved in men^s minds as ultimate appeals to what is most divine in 
man. Happy it is for human welfare that the blind heart of man is 
a thousand times wiser than his understanding. An nrricre pmx^e 
should lie hidden in all minds — a holy reserve as to coses which may 

The Thirty Tears* War, from 1018 to the Peace of Weatpballa In 164S, wss 
notoiiouBly the last and the deetstre conflict between Popery and Protestantism { 

the result of tliat war it was which finally enlightened all tlio Popish princes of 

Clirlstrnd tn ns to tlic impossibility of ever Bnppresf^iivj; the antagonist party by 

mere force of anna. I am not meaning, however, to utter uiiy opinion whatever ! 

on the reltKions pasUion of the two great parties. It ts soffliclent for entire qrm- I 

patby with the royal Bwode, that he fought fbr the freedom of coDicieoco. Uaay 

nn euUglitcncd Roman Caltiolic, supiwsiit? only that ho were notaPspIS^ WOUid 

have given his hopes and bis confidence to the Protestant Iting. 
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ariso similar to i^uch as ii.vvk arisscn, where a merfifnl b! uod lied' has 
been aathorized by the express voice of God. Unoli a ro&i2rve cannot 
h% dispeoscd with. It belongi (o the prinoipld of pfogress in man 
that he shonid foreyer keep open a secret commerce in the last resorl 
wilk th« spirit of mMXtjidom oa behalf of man's most Bftintlj inter- 
wti. Li proportion ai iho initruMiitt for vplioldiiig or rotrioring 
Mh oointly iDtoreiti ihoiiM oomo to bo dlifaonorod or ton honored, 
woidd the inferenoe be Tolid that thoio InterMti were ihakliig in their 
fonndntioBB* And any eonfoderation or oompaet of nations for abol- 
ishing war wonld be the inangniation of a downward path Hsr man. 

1 « Jf«r«(/W hlood»JUd,^^Jn re^hif dthtt the later reHgioas wan of thi 
JewUh peopls nodflr the Maocshees^ or the earlier ender Joehoa, evoy phflo- 
tophk} reader will hare Mt ttie tme and transcendeDt spirit of mercy wbtoh 
reridM Tirtoalij ioiodi wan, as mrintahiing the nnity of God against Polytho- 
isiDt and, by trampling on dnid klolatrtes, as indirectly opening the channels for 
benign principles of morality through endlesa generations of men. Tl^r'" o<»f»ooially 
he will have read one justification of ■Wordsworth's bold doctrine uij- n war. 
Th«3 far he will descry a wisuloin working from afar ; but, as regards the imme- 
diate present, he will he ai)t to adopt the ordinary view, namely, that in the Old 
Testament severity prevails approaching to cruelty. Yet, on oonsideratfon, he 
will be disposed to qualify Ihin opinion. He will liare observed many indicationd 
of a relenting IdodneM and a tendemets of lore in the Hosaioal Mdlaaaon. 
Ana wtmattj llisrs has beea soggeslad eaoilMr argumaot taodlnf to Ihs ssbm 
eoneMon. In the last worltefllr. Iie9ard("I>inorerles In lbs Botes efllii^ 
•nh and Bal^laB, IBflS") ere pabitabsd stne eIroolOBS monnnMnlB of the 
AmrtiMn enuttj In the tteetaa B nt of nffltaiy oaptlvts. In ooe of the plates ef 
Chap, zx., at page 4Mt Is axhlliitod some nnknown tortan appUed to the heed { 
and in another, at page 458, is exhibited the abominable pro<^ss, applied to tiro 
Ol^thres, of flaying them alive. One such case had been previously recorded In 
human literature, and illustrated by a plate. It occurs In a Dutch voyage to the 
Islands of the East. Tlie subject of th" t- rmcnt in that case was a woman who 
had been charged with o^m" nnt of infidelity to her husband. And the local gov- 
ernment, being indignai i. ly ^niamoned to interfere by some Christian strangers, 
had declined to do so, ou ihe plea that the maii was master wilhiu his own hou^e. 
But the Assyrian ease waa worse. Tins torture was there applied, nut upon a 
sudden vindictive impulse, but iu cold blood, to a simplo ca^e apparently of civil 
d i sobod te noeorrerpIL Moir, when we consider hoir Istimatei and how andeoti 
was tte ecntiSfltiBB between AMgrria end Valestlney hoir nanj- tfahigs (in war 
especially) were transferred medlatdjr fbnwgh the Inlerfeoing tribes (all babite- 
ally onsl), from Cbe people on tbe Hgrls to those on the Jordan, I feel ooovlnoed 
that Moses most have taiterfered most peremplorUy and deternilnately, sod net 
awrdy by verbiU ordimmces, bat by estabUsblog ooantv nssges sgalDSl fliis 
tptth of barbarity ; otherwise It woold hSTe increased contagiously } wher^ WS 
meet with no such hellish atrocities amongst the chilclren of IsntL In tbe ease 
of one memorable outrage by a Hebrew tril)0, the national vengeance, whldl 
ovcrtoolt it, was oomptete and iburCUi beyond aU tbat bistoty has recorded. 
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A battle is by possibility til* gnuulest, and also the meMioit, of 
human exploits. It is the grandest wheu it is fought for godlike 

truth, for human dignity, or for human rights ; it is the meanest when 
it is fought for petty advantages (as, by way of example, for acces- 
sion of territory which adds nothing to tho security of a fronti'^r), 
and still more when it is fought simply as a gladiator's trial of na- 
tional prowe£8. This is the principle upon which, very naturally, our 
British fbhool-boyf vatiw a batOa. Falnflil it hi to add, that thli ii 
the prinsiplo upon whioh oar adolt neiglibort the Freneh seem to 
Talae a battle. 

To any man who» like myself, admires the high-toned, martial gal- 
lantly of the French, and pays a cheerful tribute of respect to thetr 
many intellectual triumphs, it is painful to witness the childish state 
of feeling which tho French people manifest on every possible ques- 
tion that comiccts itself at any point with martial pretensions. A 
battle is valued by them on the same principles, not better and not 
worse, as govern our own school-boys. Every battle is viewed by the 
boys as a test applied to the personal prowess of each individual sol- 
dier ; and, naturally emongst boys, it would be the merest hypocrisy 
to take any higher grouid. But amosigst adults, airived at the power 
of refleothig and comparing, we look for something nobler. We Bng« 
lish estimate Waterloo, not by its amount of killed and wounded, bat 
as the battle which terminated a series of battles, hariag one eom* 
mon object, namely, the overthrow of a frightful tyranny. A great 
sepulchral shadow rolled away from the face of Christendom as that 
day's sun went down to his rest ; for, had the success been less abso- 
lute, an opportunity would have offered for negotiation, and conse- 
quently for an infinity of intrigues through the feuds always gathering 
upon national jealousies amongst allied armies. The dragon would 
loon have healed his wounds ; after whieh the prosperity the des- 
potlim would haTO been greater than before. But^<wlkhont referenoe 
to Waterloo In partionlar, tne, on oar pert, find it iraposnUe to eon* 
lempltte eny memorable battle otiierwise than according to its tend- 
ency towards some commensurate object. To the French this most 
be impossible, seeing that no lofty (that is, no disinterested) purpose 
has ever been so much as counterfeited for a French war, nor there- 
fore for a French battle. Aggression, cloaked at tho very utmost in 
the garb of retaliation for counter aggressions on the part of tiio 
enemy, stands forward uniformly in the van of such motives as it is 
tium^t worth while to plead. But in Frenoh oasnistry It is not held 
aeesssaty to plead anything ; war justifies itself. To fight for the 
experimental purpose of trying the proportions of martial merit, but 
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(to speak frankly) for tho purpose of publishing and renewing to 
Europe the proclamation of French superiority — that is the object 
of French wars. Like the Spartan of old, the Frenchman would hold 
that a state of peace, and not a state of war, Is the state which calls 
for apology ; and that already from the first such an upology must 
wear a very suspicious aspect of paradox. 

3. ** The English Mail-Coach." ' — This little paper, according to my 
original intention, formed part of the *♦ Suspiria dc Profundia," from 
which, for a momentary purpose, I did not scruple to detach it, and 
to publish it apart, as suiBciently intelligible even when dislocated 
from its place in a larger whole. To my surprise, however, ono or 
two critics, not carelessly in conversation, but deliberately in print, 
professed their inability to apprehend the meaning of the whole, or to 
follow the links of tho connection between its several parts. I am 
myself ca little able to understand where the difficulty lies, or to de- 
tect any lurking obscurity, as those critics found themselves to unravel 
my logic. Possibly I may not be an indiSerent and neutral judge in 
such a case. I will therefore sketch a brief abstract of the little 
paper according to my own original design, and then leave the reader 
to judge how far this design is kept in sight through the actual 
execution. 

Thirty-seven years ago, or rather more, accident made me, in the 
dead of night, and of a night memorably solemn, the solitary witness 
to an appalling scene, which threatened instant death, in a shape the 
most terrific, to two young people, whom I had no means of assisting, 
except in so far as I was able to give them a most hurried warning 
of their danger ; but even that not until they stood within the very 
shadow of the catastrophe, being divided from the most frightful of 
deaths by scarcely more, if moro at all, than seventy seconds. 

Such was the scene, such in its outline, from which the whole of 
this paper radiates as a natural expansion. The scene is circumstan- 
tially narrated in Section the Second, entitled, " The Vision of Sud- 
den Death." 

But a movement of horror and of spontaneous recoil from this 
dreadful soene naturally carried the whole of that scene, raised and 
idealised, into my dreams, and very soon into a rolling succession of 
dreamt!. The actual scene, as looked down upon from the box of the 
mail, was transformed into a dream, as tumultuous and changing as 
a musical fugue. This troubled Dream is circumi<tantially reported 
in Section the Third, entitled, *' Dream-Fugue upon tho Theme of 

1 rubU:ihcd in the ^' ^lisccUaneous Essajs." 
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Badd«ii DMth.'' What I hftd behtld from my aoftt upon Ihe iini]»— > 
tha Moi^cNil ftrife of Miion and pMd«D, of angaiah ind fear, aa I 
had fhoM witaaiMd tham moving in ghoatly ailanoa ; tbla dnal ba* 
twaan life and death narrowing itself to a poini of anoh aacqaialla 

evanescence as the colIiHion nearcl, — all theae alamanta of the aoana 
blended, under the la%v of association, with the previou* and perma- 
nent features of distincliou inver^ting the mail itself, which features 
at that time lay — l.-^t, iu velocity nnprecedooteii ; 2cily, in tlie 
power and beauty of the horses : Sdly, iu the official connection with 
the gOTemment of a great nation ; and, 4thly, in the function, 
almoat a oooaaeratMl ftanotion, of publishing aod diffoaing tlurongli 
tlia land ttia great poUtieal avaata, and aapaoiallj the great battiaa 
during a eonfliet of unpanlleled graadeiur. Tbeia hononfy dii- 
tiaotions are all deaeribad dreamatantially in the Fnn or introdno- 
tory section ("The Glory of Motion"). The three first were dia- 
tinotions maintained at all times ; but the fourth and grandeat 
belonged exclusively to the war with Napoleon ; and this it was 
■which most naturally introduced Waterloo into the dream. Water- 
loo, I understood, was the pajticulsur feature of the *• Dream-Fuguo" 
which my oensortj were least able to account for. Yet surely Water- 
loo, which, in eommon witli avaix other great liattla. it bad baaa ear 
apeaial privilege to pnbliA over all tiia land, moat natocaUj antaiad 
tha Dream ander die Haanaa of onr priTilage. If not— if (hafa be 
anything amiaa — let the Dream be raapoasibla. The Dieam ia a law 
to itself ; and as well quarrel with a rainbow for showing, or for not 
showing, a aaeondary arch. So far as I know, every element in the 
shifting movements of the Dream derived itself cither primarily 
from the incidents of the actual scene, or from secondary features 
associated with the mail. Fr>r examj)le, the cathedral aisle derived 
itself from tiie mimic combination of features which grouped thism- 
sclves together at the point of approaching collisio% namely, an 
Mn>w>lihe aeetion of the nad» aiz hnadred yards long, under tha 
aolemn lights deseribed, with lofty treaa meeting overbaad in aiehesu 
Tha gnard'a bom, again— a humble inatmmant in itself— was yet 
gloriied as the organ of pablioation for so many great national 
•▼anta. And the incident of the Dying Trumpeter, who rises from 
a marble bas-relief, and carries a marble trumpet to his marble lips 
for the purpose of warning the female infant, was doubtIe'=^ "jecretly 
auggested hy my own imperfect oifort to seize the guard s horn, and 
to blow a warning blast. But the Dream knows best; and the 
Dream, I say again, is the responsible party. 
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4. "The Spanish Nan."* — There are lome narratives, which, 
though pure fictions from first to last, counterfeit so vividlj the air 
of grave realities, that, if deliberately offered for such, they would 
for a time impose upon everybody. In the opposite scale there are 
other narratives, which, whilst rigorously true, move amongst char- 
acters and scenes so remote from our ordinary experience, and 
through a state of society so favorable to an adventurous oast of 
incidents, that they would everywhere pass for romances, if severed 
from the documents which attest their fidelity to facts. In the for- 
mer class stand the admirable novels of De Foe ; and, on a lower 
range, within the same category, the inimitable *' Vicar of Wake- 
field ; " upon which last novel, without at all designing it, I once 
became the author of the following instructive experiment. I had 
given a copy of this little novel to a beautiful girl of seventeen, the 
daughter of a statesman in Westmoreland, not designing any de- 
ception (nor so much as any concealment) with respect to the fic- 
titious character of the incidents and of the actors in that fanaous 
tale. Mere accident it was that had intercepted those explanations 
as to the extent of fiction in these points which in this case it would 
have been so natural to make. Indeed, considering the exquisite 
verisimilitude of the work meeting with such absolute inexperience 
in the reader, it was almost a duty to have made them. This duty, 
however, something had caused me to furget ; and when next I saw 
the young mountaineer, I forgot that I had forgotten it. Conse- 
quently, at first I was perplexed by the unfaltering gravity with 
which my fair young friend spoke of Dr. Primrose, of Sophia and 
her sister, of Squire Thomhill, Ac, as real and probably living per- 
sonages, who could sue and be sued. It appeared that this artless 
young rustic, who had never heard of novels and romances as a bare 
possibility amongst all the shameless devices of London swindlers, 
had read with religious fidelity every word of this tale, so thoroughly 
life-like, surrendering her perfect faith and her loving sympathy to 
the different persons in the tale, and the natural distresses in which 
they are involved, without suspecting, for a moment, that by so 
much as a breathing of exaggeration or of embellishment the pure 
gospel truth of the narrative could have been sullied. She listened, 
in a kind of breathless stupor, to my frank explanation — that not 
part only, but the whole, of this natural tale was a pure invention. 
Scorn and indignation flashed from her eyes. She regarded herself 

1 Pubtished in " Narratlre and Miscellaneous Essays.** 
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as one \rko had bean iMMX«d and swindled ; h^r^^^X me to take baok 
the book ; »nd nerer again, to the end of ber life, oq«I4 Mdm 
to look into tbe book, or to be r^oatMied oC thai oriaiiMl impoilm 
wMok Dr. OUtst €h»ldflDitli bad prftotiaad vpoft bar jMlhlU «ra- 
dalHj. 

In fliai Ma, « book allofatliar lbkalowi» and aol manfag lo oftr 
IMf for aajtUng alia^ had baas laadaa faaidaa hiatoiy. Hara, 
an lha olbar haiid» tha adfaatma af tha e^iaidih ira% wUdh 1r 
arer J detail of tina and plaaa hava thiea baaa lifted aad aatbentl- 
eatad» flood a good ehaaaa al one period of being clanied as the tm st 
lawless of romances. It is, indeed, iin<k'niable, aud this arises aa a 
nutuia.1 result from the bold, advuiiLurous character of tho heroine, 
and from tho unsettled state of society at that period in f^i-anish 
America, that a reader tho most creuu! us would at times be 
startled with doubts upon what seems so unvarying a tenor of dan- 
ger and lawless violence. Bat, on the other hand, it is also T ^'^^^n t- 
able that a reader the most obstinatalj aetptteal woald bo eqaallj 
startled in tbe very oppoiita diraolioii, OD laaarklBg that the iaoir 
dents are far fr<»n being tneh a« a xomaaoa-vtUar woald baTa beta 
likalj to iBYont ; abea^ if itiiking, tiagk^ and aTon appalUs^ ibagr 
ara at tlmaa lapobiTa, And It aeatna avidant tha^ ansa patting hb»- 
•alf to tha ooat of a wkolaiala flotlon^ tha nfitar would hm vaad hi! 
priiilafa mofa ftaalj for hla own advaataga. Wbaiani tha aathor 
of theia mamoiif olearl j writai nnder tha aodieion and mtralnt of a 
Botorions laality, that woald not inifar him to Ignore or to raodiiy 
tiia leading fiioti. Then, aa to the objection that few people or none 
liATe an experience presenting such uniformitjof perilou^i adventure, 
a little closer attention shows tiiut the experience iu this ca^o ia w4 
nniform ; and <»o far otherwise, that a period of several years in 
Kate's South American life is confessedly suppressed ; and on no 
other ground whatever than that this long parenthesis id not advcu- 
tnrooa, not essentially diSerang from the monotonona charaotex of 
ordlnaiy Spanish Ufe« 

Bnppoaa the case, thetalbrai that Kato^s memoirs had been thrown 
wpon tha world with no Tonehers for their anthentielij beyond anoh 
Intamal pratnmptlona aa wonld baTO ooonrrad to thonghtAil readers, 
whan rayiewing tha entire laooeiiion of inoidantiy I am of opinion 
•that the penon bait qnaliilad by legal ezperienee to Jndga of OTidenaa 
woald Anally hava prononnoed a ihTOiabla award ; ainoa it If aa^y to 
andarataad that In a world io Taat as tha Para, tha Mazloo^ tha GhlU, 
of 0paalaida daring tha llrtt qnartar of tha lerantaanth oentaiy^ aad 
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nuder the slendor modiUoaUon of Indian manners as yet elll'cted by 
the Piiiial CbiistianiiaAioii of those countries, and in the neighbor- 
kood of » riT6r-«ja(«iat io awful, of a Tn'Mintain-ajstem io unlieard- 
of in Buropo^ ihm mwld pc<^b]y, bj bliiMl, unconscious gjmptslhj, 
grow up a teademsy to Uw1«m Mid gii^anteaque idealfl of adTentoioiis 
liib ; uadw wliioli, mdtod witii dneXUiig ood6 of Biarope, many 
things womid bMome tririil uid oommonplaee expeH«iieeB Aat to m 
lioBO-bfod BngUah miirat eoUmm wveriorm'^ teem momtnms 
and POToltliig. 

Loft, therefore, to itself, belief is, llmt tin Storjof ^€ Militftiy 
Nun wuuld liiivo prevailed finally against tho demurs of the sceptics. 
However, in the mean time, all such demurs were suddenly and (jjfi- 
cinlly silenced forever. Soon after the publication of Kate's memoirs, 
in wliat you may call an early stage of her htnary career, though 
two centuries after her personal career had closod, a regular contro- 
versy arose upon the degree of credit due to these extraordinary con- 
fessions (such they may "be called) of tho poor conscience-liaunted 
mm* Whether ^eae in Kate's original MS. were entitled Aatohio« 
graphle Sketches,'* or **6el6otioii0 Grave and Gaji'^firoin the mili- 
tary ezperienees of a Kan, or possibly '<The Confessions of a Bla- 
eayan Etr»>Eater/ is mote than I know. No matter : oonfemiona 
they were s and eonfweioiis that, when at length pabUshed* were 
abseltttely mobbed and hnstled hy a gang of misbelieving (that is^ 
fnifCTMitf) erlties. And this fiket is most remarkable^ that the per- 
son who originally headed the inerednlons party, namely, Senor do 
Ferrer, a learned Oastilian, was the very same who finally authenti- 
cated, by documentary evidence, tho extraordinary narrative iii ihosa 
parts Avhich had most of all invited scepticism. The progress of the 
dispute threw the decision at length upon the archives of tho Spanish 
Marine. Those for tho southern ports of Spain had been transferred, 
I believe, from Cadiz and St. Lucar to Seville ; chiefly, perhaps, 
through the confusions incident to the two French iavasiops of Spain 
in our own day [Isty that under Kapoleon ; 2dly, that under the JDuO 
d' AngoulAme]. Amongst these arehives, subsequently amongst those 
of Cnseo, in South Amerioa ; 8dly, amongst the reeords of some royal 
eourts In Madrid ; ithly, by oollateral proof ftom the Papal Chan* 
oeiy ; Sthly, Arom Bareelona-^haTe been drawn together ample at- 
testations of all the inddents reeorded by Kate. The elopement from 
fit Sebastian's, the doubling of Cape Horn, the shipwreck on the coast 
of Peru, the rescue of the royal banner from tho Indians of Chili, the 
fatal duel in the dark, the astonishing passage of the Andes, the trag* 
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&B»1 floeiiM at TbonmMi and Caaooj the ntimi to Spain in obedienee 
to » royal and a iammonSy the Tint to Bome and the interview 
'With the Pope -> finally, the return to South Amerioa, and the myate- 
rions diaappeaiance at Vera Cruz, upon which no light was ever 

thrown — all these capital heads of the narrative have boon estab- 
lished beyond tho reach of scepticism : and, ia oon^equenco, the 
story was soon after adopted as historically established, and was 
reported at length by journals of the highest credit in Spain and 
Germany, and by a Parisian journal so cautious and so distinguished 
for itfl ability aa the Remu da Dna MondtM. 

I muit not leave the impreaaion npon my reedera that thia eom- 
plez body of doenmentaiy evidenoea Inu been aearohed and appraiaed 
by myaeUl Frankly I acknowledge that, on the aole ooeaeion when 
any opportunity offered itaelf for auoh a labor, X ahrank from it aa 
too fatiguing— and alao as superfluous ; since, if the prooj^ had 
aatisfied the compatriots of Catalina, who came to the investigation 
with hostile feelings of partisanship, and not dissembling their incre- 
dulity, — armed also (and in Mr. do Ferrer's case conspicuously armed) 
with the appropriate learning fur giving clTectto this incredulity, — it 
could not become a stranger to suppose himself qualified for disturb- 
ing a judgment that had been so deliberately delivered. Such a tri- 
Intnal of native Spaniarda being aatialied, there waa no fiirther opening 
for demur. The ratification <^ poor Kate's memoirs ia now therefore 
to be understood aa abaolttte, and without reawve. 

Thia being atated,— namely, aneh an atteatation ftom competent 
autliorities to the troth of Kate's narrative aa may aave all readera 
from my fair Westmoreland friend'a diaaater, — it remaina to give aneh 
an answer, as without farther research can be given, to a question 
pretty sure of arising in all reflective readers' thoughts — namely, 
does there anywhere survive a portrait of Kate ? I answer — and it 
would be both mortifying and perj)lexing if I could 710/ — Yrs. Uue 
such portrait there is confessedly j and seveu years ago this waa to bo 
found at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the collection of Herr Sempeller. The 
name of the artiat I am not able to report ; neither can I aay whether 
Herr Sempellei'a ooUeolion atill remaina intaot, and remaina at Aiz- 
la-Cttiapelle, 

Bat inevitably to moat readera who review the oiroumstanees of a 
eaae so eztraonUnary, it will oeenr that beyond a doubt many por- 
traits of the adventurous nun must have been executed. To have 

affronted the wrath of tho Inquisition, and to have survived such an 
audacity, would of itself be enough to found a title for the martial 
VOL. I. 2 
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mm to ft iMticfial hitefctt It is true that Kate had Boi taken the 
rtU ; ahe had stopped short of the deadlint erime knows to tho la- 
^ttldtloii ; hnl Ml hof iraniigreiileat wm waak «• to roqnlre ft ipft« 
dftl indalgeiioe ; lad thhi indnlgoaoe iroi graftted hj ft Pope to the 
t ftt e r oo i don of ft kimg — tlM grtfttoit thoa fftigaiag. B ft fikTor 
fliftl ooold not hftve hoon fttkod bj tmj greator nan in thia world, 
HOT graatod hy mnj Imh, Had no othar dlitinotlon Mttlod npott 
Kate, this would have been enough to fix the gaioof herown nfttfow 
But her whole life constliutcd Kate's .supreme distinction. There 
Cian bo no (lonbt, therefore, that, from the year 1(521 (that is, the last 
year of our James I.), slie became the objoft <(f an admiration in her 
own country that wfi^ almost idolatrnu-. .\iid this admiratioa was 
not of a kind that rested upon any partisan-schism amongst her 
OOnntiTBien. So long as it was kept alive by her bodily presenca 
ftmongit them, it was an admiration oqualiy aristocratic and popular^ 
•—shared alike by the rich and the poor, by tha lofi^ and the bumbla* 
Great, therofore, woald bo tho demand for her portrait. !Dioro ia ft 
tradition that Y o l ft iqiia i, 1A0 had in 1013 axeentod ft portrait of 
CSiarlaa L (tboa Priaea of Wftlii)^ wfti ftMongit thooa who in tha 
throe or four following jma niaittered to thia demand. It ia ha* 
lioTOd^ ftlio, thfttk in travelling from Genoft and Ilorenoe to Bomoy 
■he mi to rarkma artists, in order to meet the interest abont herwlf 
already rising amongst Hie eardinals and other dignitaries of the 
Komish church. It is probable, therefore, thai liLancrous pioLures 
of Kate are yet lurking both in Spain and Italy, but not known as 
such. For, as the public consideration granted to licr had grown out 
of merits and qualities j^urcly personal, and was kojtt alive by no 
local or family memorials rooted in tho land, or surviving herself, it 
wae inevitable that, as soon as she herself died, all identification of 
her portraits would perish : and the portraits would thenoeforwarda 
he oonfonnded with the similar memorials, past aU numbering, whiflii 
ereiy year aoenmnlates as the wreeks f^om houehold renmnbranMs 
of generations that are passing or paamd, that ftra fiiding or Med* 
thftt are dying or bnried. It is well, theraibra, ftmongst so wtmj 
lireeoTorahle rnins, that, in the portrait at Aiz-la-Chapelle, we still 
possess one undoubted representation (and therefore in some de reo 
a means for identifying other representation^^) of a female so lut-iiio- 
rably adorned by nature ; gifted with capacities so unparalleled both 
of doing and Buffering ; who lived a lifti ni) stoxmyi and peiisiied by 
a fate so uusearohably mystorious. 
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I. 

VISIT TO LAXXON. 

• 

Mt route, after parting &om Lord Westport at 
Birmingham, lay, as I have mentioiied in the Auto- 
biographic Sketches/' through Stamford to Lax ton, 
the Northamptonshire se«^t of L^i Carbery. From 
Stamford, which I had reached bj some intolerable 
old coach, such as in those days too commonly 
abused the patience and long^ufiEering of Young 
England, I took a post-chaise to Laxton. The dis* 
tance was but nine miles, and the postilion drove 
welly so that I could not really haye been long upon 
the road ; and yet, from gloomy rumination upon 
the unhappy destination which I believed myself 
approaching within three or four months, never had 
I weathered a journey that seemed to me so long 
and dreary. As I alighted on the steps at Laxtun, 
the first dinner4)ell rang; and I was hunying to my 
toilet, when my sister Mary, who had met me in the 
portico, begged me first of all to come into Lady 
Carbery's dressing-room, her ladyship having some- 

* 

* Lady Carbery. — « To me, individuaU j, she was the one eole Mend 
tiwt erer I oonXd vegnrd as entirely ftUfiUIng tbe offieei of an honert 
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thing special to coiiiniLUiic ate, which related (us I un- 
derstood her) to one BimoB. What bimoix ? Simon 
Peter f — 0, no, you irreverend boy, no Simon at 
all with an S, but Cjmon ^\iih a 0, — Dryden's Cy- 
mon, — 

ThaX whistled m he went fox want of thought/ 

This one indication was a key to the whole explana- 
tion that followed. The sole yisitors, it seemed, at 
that time to Laxton, beside my sister and mysdf, 
were L id and Lady Massey. They were under- 
stood to be domesticated at Laxton for a veiy long 
stay. In reality, my own private constniction of 
the case (though unauthorized by anything ever 
hinted to me by Lady Garbery) was, that Lord Mas- 
sey mi^ht probably be nnder some dond of pecu- 
niary embarrassments; such as suggested pruden- 
tially an absence Irom Ireland. Meantime, what was 
it that made him an object of peculiar interrat to 
Lady C:Lrl)ery ? It was the singular revolution which, 
in one whom all his friends looked upon as sold to 
constitutional torpor, suddenly, and beyond all hope, 
had kindled a new and nobler life. Occupied origin- 
ally by no shadow of any earthly interest, killed by 
ennui, all at once Lord Massey had fitllen passionately 
in love with a fair young countrywoman, well con- 
nected, but bringing him no fortune (I report only 
from hearsay), and endowing him simply with the 
priceless blessing of her own womanly chaims, her 

firiendship. She htd known me fnm infiuicj ; when I was in mj 
first year of life, she, an orphan and a great heirei;?, was in her tenth 
or eleTonth." — See olosing pages of Autobiographic jSketckes/* 
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delightful society, and her Bweet, Iriah style of ioDO* 
cent gaycty. No transfonnatioii that ever legende 

or romances had reported was more memurabio. 
Lapse of time (for Lord Masaey had now been nia»> 
lied three or four years), and deep sednrion^firom 
general society^ had done nothing, apparently, to 
lower the tone of his happiness. The expression of 
this hiq>pines8 was noiseless and tmobtmsiTe ; no 
marks were there of vulgar uxoriousness — nothing 
that could provoke the sneer of the worldling ; bat 
not the less so entirely had the society of his young 
wife created a new principle of life wiikm iiini; and 
evoked some nature hitherto slumbering, and which, 
no doubt, would else have continued to slumber till 
his death, that, at moments when he believed him* 
self unobserved, he still wore tte aspect of an impaa- 
biuned lover. 

A yUUm, and adorad the tiiiag hm ww* 

Arabian ietioa narar fiUad tiba world 

With half fba wosdeit tb*t wara wiovf ht for Mm* 

Barih braathad in one great presanea of iha iprmg^ 

Her ahambar window did surpass in glory 

The portaJs of Hia dawn«* 

And in no case was it more literally realised, as 

daily almost 1 witnessed, that 

"All Paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Iiat ikmlf in npon bim.'' * 

For never did the drawing-room door open, and and- 

* Wordawortb's *^ Yandraoour and Julia/' 
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denlj diBclose the beautijrul iigure uf Lady Massey, 
than a mighty doud seemed to roll away from the 
young Irishman's brow. At this time it happened, 
and indeed it ot'ten happened, that Lord Carbery was 
abaei^t in Ireland. It was probable, tberefoie, that 
duiiiig the long couple of hours throngh which &e 
oustom of those times bound a man to the dinner- 
table after the disappeaianoe of the ladiee, his tinae 

would han<2: heavily uu liiri hands. To mo, therefore, 
Lady Carbery iooiked, having first put me in possee- 
aion of the case, for assistance to her hospitality, 
under the diiiiculties I have stated. She thoroughly 
loYod Lady Masaey, as, indeed, nobody oould help 
doing ; and for her sake, had there been no separate 
interest surrounding the young lord, it would have 
bean most pain&l to her that throngh Lord Carbery 's 
absence a periodic tedium should oppress her guest 
at that precise season of the day which traditio^jally 
dedicated itself to genial eigoyment* Glad, there- 
fore, was she that an ally had come at last to Lax- 
ton, who might arm her purpose.^ ol hospitality with 
some powers of self-fulfilment* And yet, for a ser- 
Tice of that nature, could she reasonably rely upon 
me ? Odious is the hubble-de-hoy to the mature 
young man. Generally speaking, that cannot be 
denied. But in me, though natnndly the shyest of 
human beings, intense commerce with men of every 
rank, from the highest to the lowest, had availed to 
dissipate all arrears of maiewise honte ; I could talk 
upon innumerable subjects ; and, as the readiest 
means of entering immediately iqpon business, I was 
fresh from Ireland, knew multitudes of those whom 
Lord Massey either knew or felt an interest in, and, 
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at that liappy period of life, found it easy, witii tiireo 
m four glasm of wine, to call back the golden epir- 

its which were now so often deserting nic. lleno- 
Tated, meaj;itime, by a hot bath, I was ready at tba 
Moomd smniiions of the dijmev4>eU, mad deecended a 
new creature to the drawing-room. Here I was pre- 
fiented to the noble lord and hia wife. Lord Maaaay 
waa in figaie shortish, but broad and stoat, and worn 
an amiable expression of face. That I could exe- 
cute Lady Qarbery^s commiaaion, I felt satisfied at 
onoe. And, accordingly, when tiie ladies had re- 
tired from the dioiug-room, I found an easy opeiiiiig, 
in yaiioua cuccnmstances connected with the Laxton 
aiablee, for introducbg natnrally a piotnresqne and 
€<mtrastiiig sketch of the stud and tlie stables at 
Wesl^ort. The stid>les and everything connected 
with the stables at Laston were magnificent; in 
fact, far out of symmetry with the house, which, at 
that time, was elegant and comfortable^ bnt not 
splendid. As usual in English estabtishmentS; all 
the appointments were complete, and carried to the 
same point of exqnisite finish. The stnd of hunters 
was first-rate and extensive ; and the whole scene, 
at closing the stables for the night, was so splen- 
didly arranged and illuminated, that Lady Oarbery 
would take all her visitors once or twice a week to 
admire it. On the other hand, at Westport you 
mi^t fiincy yonrself overlooking the estabUshment 
of some Albanian Pacha. Crowds of irregular help- 
ers and grooms, many of them totally umecognized 
by Lord Altamont, some half countenanced by this 
CT that upper servant, some doubtfully tolerated, 
some noi tolerated, but nevertheless slipping in by 
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postern doors when the enemy had withdrawn, made 
up a fltauige mob as regarded the human element in 
this establishment. And Dean Browne regularly 
asserted that five out of eix amongst these helpers 
he himself could swear to as actiTe boys from Yiuie* 
gar Hill. Trivial enough, meantime, in our eyes, 
was any little matter of rebellion that they might 
haye upon their consciences. High treaa<m we wit 
lingly winked at. But what we could not wink at 
was the systematic treason which they committed 
against our comforti namely, by teaching our horses 
all imaginable tricks, and training tliem up in the 
way along which they should not go, so tiiat when 
they were old they were very little likely to dep«rt 
from it. Such a set uf restive, liard-mouthed wretches 
as Lord Wcstport and I daily had to bestride, no 
tongue could describe. There ¥ras a cousuoi of Lord 
Westport's, subsequently created Lord Oranmore, 
distinguished for his horsemanship, and always 
splendidly mounted from his &ther's stables at Oas- 
tle M' Garret, to whom our stormy contests with 
ruined tempers and yicious habits yielded a regular 
comedy of fun ; and, in order to improve it, he would 
sometimes bribe Lord Westpurt's treacheruus g'room 
into misleading us, when houndeiing amongst bogs, 
into the interior labyrinths of these morasBes. Deep, 
however, as the moruss, was this man's remorse 
when, on leaving Westport, I gave him the heavy 
golden perquisite, which my mother (unaware of 
the tricks he had practised upon me) had by let- 
ter instructed me to give. He was a mere savage 
boy from Ibe central bogs of Gonnaught, and, to the 
great amusement of Lord Westport, he persisted in 
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calling me " your majesty " for the rest of that day ; 
and by all other means open to him he expressed his 

penitence. But the dean insisted that, no matter 
for his penitence in the matter of the bogs, he had 
certainlv carried a pike at Vinegar Hill ; and prob- 
ably had stolen a pair of boots at Fames, when be 
kindly made a call at the Deanery, in passing thiongh 
that place to the field of battlje. It is always a plaaa* 
are to see the engineer of mischief " hoist with his 
own petard ; " * and it happened that the ho rsea 
assigned to draw a post-chariot carrying Lord West- 
port, myself, and the dean, on our return journey to 
Dublin, were a pair utterly ruined by a certain under-^ 
postilion, named Moran. This particular min did 
Mr. Moran boast to have contributed aa his sepsrata 
contribution to the general minationa of the stables. 
And the partfcular object was, that hU horses, and 
consequently himself, might be left in genial laziness. 
But, as NcmcBis would have it, Mr. Moran \vfi.s the 
charioteer specially appointed to tiiis particular ser- 
vice. We were to return by easy journeys of twenty- 
five miles a day, or even less ; since every such 
interval brought us to the house of some hospitable 
fiunily, connected by Mendship or by Mood with 
Lord Altamont. Fervently had Lord Westport 
pleaded with his father for an allowance of four 
horses ; not at ail with any foolish view to fleeting 
sristociatic splendor, but simply to the luxury of 
rapid motion. But Lord Altamont was firm in re- 
sisting this petition at that time. The remote conse- 
quence was, that by way of redressing the violated 

♦"Hamlet," but »Uo ^'vi<l : " — " Lex ncc justior ulla est, 

Uuftia necii Mtilees arte perire tui," 
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equilibrium to our feelings, we subscribed throughout 
Wikba to extort six hoises bom the astoniehed inn- 
keepers, most of whom declined the requisition, and 
would fumiah onlj four, on the plea that the leaders 
would only embamuM the other horeee ; but one at 
Bangor, from whom we coolly requested eig-ht, re 
coiled from our demand as from a sort of miniature 
tieaaon. How eo 1 Beoaase in this island he had 
always understood eight horses to be consecrated to 
royal use. Not at all, we assured him ; Fickford, the 
gmt oanrier, always horsed his wagons wiHi eight. 

And the law knew uf no distinction between wag"on 
aod post-chaise, coack-liorae or cart-horse. How- 
WBTf we could not compass this point of the eight 

Lurses, the double quadriga, in one single instance ; 
but the true reason we surmised to be, not the pre- 
tended pnritanism of loyalty to the house of Onelph, 

but the running" short of the innkeeper's funds. If 
he had to meet a daily average call for twenty-four 
hones, then it might well happen that our draft upon 
him for eight horses at one pull would bankrupt him 
fi)r a whole day. 

But I am anticipating. Betuming to Ireland and 
Mr. Muraii, the vicious driver of vicious horses, the 
immediate consequence to hkii of this unexpected 
limitation to a pair of horses was, that all his 
knavery in one hour recoiled upon himself The 
horses whom he liad himself trained to vice and 
restiveness, in the hope that thus his own services 

and theirs miglit bo less in roqncst, now became the 
very curse of his lile. Every morning, duly as an 
attempt was made to put them in motion, they began 

to back, and no ai ls, gcutlo or Laish, would for a 
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WNMDt sraQ to eoax or to ooSioo them into the 

counter direction. Could retrogreseion hy .my inetur 
physics have been traQ«iated into progieWt we w« 
oriled in that; it wu o«r forte; wo ooidd bsfo 
backed to the North Pole. That might be the way 
to g^lory, or at iiMt to distiactioii— MOttarodMtra; 
imfbitiiiiaAdj, it WM not tbe wi^ to Oonao- 
quently, on every day ul uwr juuruey— and the days 
ton— > not onoOi hmi wlwmym, wo liad the mobo 
deadly oonffict to repoot; and thia boing alwi^ 
unavailing, found its Buiution uailunuiy in ibe ful- 
loving nUmate leoonioe. Two large4K>nodhoraoa, 
otaally taken from iho phragli, wore hame e e e d on aa 
leaders. By main force they hauled our wicked 
whoelarB into the right direotkm^ and forced thorn, 
by pure physical superiority, into working. Wo 
furnished a joyous and comic spectacle to every 
town and village throngh which we paaeed. The 
whole commnnity, men and childrai, came ont to 
assist at our departure ; and all alike were diverted, 
hot not the leaa initated, by tho demoniac obetinM^ 
of Ihe bmtes, who Boemed under the immediate in* 
Bpiration of the fiend. Everybody was anxious to 
Bliaio in tiie iconrgmg winch waa adminiatered to 
tiiem right and left ; and once propelled into a gsd* 
lop (or such a gallop as our Brobdip^nagian leaders 
ooald accompUah), tiiey weie forced into keeping it 
up. Bnt, witiiont rehearsing all tho detaila of the 
case, it may be readily conceived that the amount of 
trouble diatributed amongat our whole party was 
eBormone. Once or twice tho firienda at whoao 
houses we slept were able to assist us. l^ut gen- 
orally they eith^ had no horaea, or nono^of the 
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cooumudiiig power demaaded. Often^ a^ain, it hap- 
pened, M our route was yezy cuctiitoiui, that no iniie 
lay in our neighborhood ; or, if there were inm, the 
horses proved to be of too slight a build. At Bal- 
Iinaaloe, and again at Athlone, half the town came 
out to help ns; and, having no suitable horsee, 
thirty or forty uien, with shouts of laughter, pulled 
at ropea fiMtened to onr pole and 8pUnter4>ar, and 
compelled the enortiiig demons into a flying gallop. 
But, naturally, a couple of miles saw this resource 
exhausted. Then came the necessity of drawing 
the covers," as the dean called it ; that is, hnntiii^ 
amongst the adjacent farmers for powerful cattle. 
This labor (0, Japiter, thanks be for Aol/) fell npon 
Mr. Moran. And sometimes it wonld happen that 
the horses, which it had cost him three or four hours 
to find, conld be spared only for fonr or five milesw 
Sach a journey can rarely have been fMMM>mpIished. 
Our zigzag course had prolonged it into from two 
hundred and thirty to two hundred and Sfty mUm ; 
and it is literally true that, of this entire distance 
from Westport Iluuse to Sackville-street, Dublin, 
not one furlong had been performed under the spon- 
taneous impulse of our own horses. Thdr diabolic 
resistance continued to the last. And one may ven- 
ture to hope that the sense of final subjugation to 
man must have proved penally bitter to tiie horses. 
But, meantime, it vexes one that such wretches 
should be fed with good old hay and oats ; as well 
littered down also in their stalls as a prebendary ; 
and by many a stranger, ignorant of their true char- 
acter, should have been patted and caressed. Let us 
hope th|t a fate, to which more than once they were 
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nearij forcing ns, namely, regress over a precipice, 
may ultimately have been their own. Oucc I saw 
such another case dramaticaUj carried tbrongh to 
ita natnral orisis in the Liverpool Hail. It was on 
the stage leading* into Lichfield ; there was no con- 
spiracy, as in our Irish case ; one horse only oat of 
&e four was the criminal ; and, according to the 
queeu^s bench (Denman, C. J.), there is no con- 
spiracy competent to one agent ; but he was even 
more signally nnder a demoniac poaaeesion of mi- 
tinous resistance to man. The case was really a 
loemorable one. If ever there was a distinct procla- 
mation of rebellion against man, it was made by that 
brutal horse ; and I, tlierefore, being a passenger on 
the box, took a note of the case ; and on a proper 
occasion I may be induced to pnblish it, unless sonfe 
lloiiynhm sliouid whinny against me a chancery 
injonction. 

From these wild, Tartar-like stables of Oonnanght, 

bow vast was the transition to that perfection of ele- 
gance, and of adaptation between means and ends, 
that reigned from centre to circnmference throngb 
iliL stables at Laxton I /, as it happened, could re- 
port to Lord Massey their earlier condition ; he to 
me could report their immediate changes. I wbn him 
easily to an interest in my own Irish experiences, so 
fresh, and in parts so grotesque, wilder also by much 
in Connanght than in Lord Massey^s county of Lim- 
erick ; whilst he (without affecting any delight in 
the hunting systems of Northamptonshire and Leices- 
tershire) yet took pleasure in explaining to me those 
characteristic features of the English midland hunt- 
ing as centralized at Melton, which even then gave 
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to it the supreme rank for brilliancy aud uuity of 
efEsct amongst «U Tarieties of the chaae.^ 

Horaee had formed the natural and introdnetorj 
topic ot conversation between U8. What we sev- 
erally knew of Ireland, though in diflbrent qnarters, 
—what we both knew of Luton, the barbaric ^den* 
dor, aud the civilized splendor, — ^Lad natarally an 
interest for xm both in their oomtraata (at one time 
ao pictnreaque, at another 00 grotesque ), whidi illiH 
niiuated our separate recoUectiuuis. But my q^uick 
inatinot aoon made me aware thai a jealonsj was 
gathering in Lord Maesey's mind aionnd aoch a 
topic, as though too ostentatioualy levelled to his 
particnlar knowledgOi or to hia ammal condition of 

* If mm aames wm allowed to dasile the jadgmeBt, how mag- 
siSotnl to a gaUant young Englishaiaa of twenty seems at first tiM 
ttSftt-kimtiiig of IndiAt whioh jot (whon examined searohlftgljr) torn 
out tho moanest and moot eonardiy modo of hnnttng known to hnaiMi 
•zporionoo. BttftMaaimg is mndi mofo dignifiod na rogaida the 
oontngooiu oj^omiro of tiio hnntor ; but* ttvm nU nooonati, Ita 
ellonMiit ii too moMnlnij nad OfaaooMat ; om rlflo<ihot, nad 
oriali is pnst Bosideo that, tho gonoioaf and hooott dhayaetor oC 
tho bnlUo diaturba (ho eoidiality of the sport Tho toij opposito 
roason diatnrbi tho intoresi of HmU'hmting, especially at the Oapo. 
The lion is everywhere a cowardly wretoh, unless when iublimed 
into courage by famine ; but. in soulliern Africa, he is tho most 
currish of enemies. Those who fancied m much adventurousness in 
the lion conflicts of Mr. Gordon Gumming appear never to have read 
the missionary tr;L\cls of Mr. MoSat. Tliu ihhu uiibsiuiuiry, with(<nt 
any arms whatever, came to think lightly of haif a dozen iions seen 
drinking through the twilight at the yery same pond or river as 
himself. Nobody can have any wish to undervalue the adventuroot 
gallantry of Mr. G. Gumming. But, in the single case of the Gape liott| 
there is an unintentional advantage takon from the traditional aimo 
of hm, no thongh the Oapo Hoa wom iadi na that whlah wngaa tho 
knid lono. 
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Ustu. But easily I plii'})^ J utFinto another key. At 
Lazton, happened that the libraiy was eKoeUettt 
Founded by whom, I never heard ; bnt oertatnly , when 
used by a systematic reader, it Rhowed itself to Lave 
been ayntematicaUy collected \ it atretohed prel^ 
equably through two centnfiea^^namely, firom abont 
I6i)0 to 1800,-— and might, perhaps, amouiii to jseven- 
teen tbooaand yolnmea. Lord Haaaey was hx from 
ilUterate ; and Ua intereat in booka waa nnidfeeter!, 
if limited, and too often interrupted, by defective 
knowledge. The libiaiy waa diaperaed through aix 
or aeren small rooms, lying between the drawings 
rouia in one wing', and the dining-room in the 
oppoaite wing. Thia diaperaion, howerer, already 
ibmiihed the gronnd of a rade claaaifloation. In 
some one of these rooms was Lord Massey always 
to be fonnd, from the forenoon to the ereniag. And 
waa it any &nlt of hit that hia danghter, UtOe 
Grace, about two years old, pursued him down from 
her nnraery every morning, and inaiated upon aeeing 
iennmerable pictures, lui%dng (aa ahe had diacoT- 
ercd) in many diilereut receaaea of the library ? 
More and more from thia quarter it waa that we 
drew the materials of our daily after-dinner conver- 
sation. One great discouragement arises communly 

^ to the Btndent, where the particnlar library in which 
he reads has been so diaordinately collected that he 
cannot pursue a subject once started. Now, at Lax- 
ton, the booka had been ao jndicioualy brought 
together, so many hooka and eyca connected them, 
that the whole library formed what one might, call a 
aeriea of 9truta, natnraUy allied, through which you 

• might quarry your way conaecutirely for many 
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months. Ou riiiiiy days, and often enough one had 
occasion to say through rainy weeks, what a deligiit- 
fiil reaonrce did this library prove to both of ns I 
And one day it occurred to ub, that, whereas the 
stables and the library were both jewels of attrac- 
tion, the latter had been by mnch the least costly. 
Pretty often I have found, when any opening has 
existed for making the computation, that, in a library 
containing a fiur proportion of books illustrated with 
plates, about ten shillings a, voluuic might be taken 
as expressing, upon a sufiiciently large number of 
volumes, small and great, the ftir average cost of 
the whole. On this basis, the library at Laxton 
would have cost less than nine thousand pounds. 
On the other hand, thirty-five horses (hunters, racers, 
roadsters, carriage-horses, etc.) might have cost 
about eight thousand pounds, or a little more. But 
the library entailed no permanent cost beyond the 
annual loss of interest ; the buuks did not eat, and re- 
quired no aid isom veterinary * surgeons ; whereas, 
for the horses, not only such ministrations were 
intermittingly required, but a costly permanent es- 
tablishment of grooms and helpers. Lord Garbery, 
who had received an elaborate Etonian education, 
was even more earnestly a student than his friend 
Lord Massey, who had probably been educated at 
home under a private tutor. He read everything 

* Veterimry*" — By tha waj, whenoe oomes thif odd-looking 
word ? Iho word veienmm I hmT9 met with in monkish writers, to 
•zprets domnticattd quadrupeds ; woA. OTidenUy ftom that word must 
liftTO <ig<mtod tho word vttmmy. But tlio qaoBtion if atiU but 
OM stop linoTod ; for, how omm «Kmio by Ibal aoooplftlioa ia 
tmloooBomyT 
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cormculed with general polities (nicuiiin^ by general 
not personal politics) aad with social pbilosopby. 
At Laxton, indeed, it wae that I first saw Godwin's 
" Political Justice ; not the second and emasctilated 
edition in octavo^ but the oiigioal qumrto edition, 
with ail its Tims as yet undiluted of raw antHOoial 
Jacobinism. 

At LaiLton it was that 1 &rst saw the entire aggre- 
gate labors, brigaded, as it were, and paraded as if 

fur martial review, of that most industrious bene- 
factor to the early stages of our English bistorioal 
Uteratore, Thomas Heanie* Three hundred guineas, 

I believe, had been the price paid clie(^rrully at one 
time for a complete set of Heame. At Laxton, also, 
• it was that first I saw Ihe total array of worics edited 
by Dr. Birch. It was a complete armilustriMm^ a 
^ecogmiio, or mustering, as it were, not of pompous 
Pratorian cohorts, or unique guardsmen, but of the 
yeomanry, the militia, or what, under the old form 
of expression, you might regard as the irtmed bands 
of our literature — the fond from which ultimately, 
or in the last resort, students iuuk for the materials 
of our vast and myriad-faced literature* A French 
author of eminence, fifty years back, having ocoih 
sion to speak of our English literature collectively, 
in reference to the one point of its variety , being 
also a man of honor, and disdaining that sort of 
patriotism which sacrifices the truth to nationality, 
speaks of our pretensions in these words: Le^ 
Anglcns qui mi une UUh'aiure infiniment pbu vari40 
que h noire. This fact is a feature in our ii;ili'»ii;d 
pretensions that could ever have been rep^arded 
doubtiully merely through insufficient knowledge. 
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Dr. JohuBOD, indeed, made it the distinguish ing 
merit of the French, that they " have a book upon 
every subject.^' But Dr. Johnson was not only 
capricious as regards temper and variable humors, 
but as regards the inequality of his knowledge. In- 
coherent and unsystematic was Dr. Johnson's infor- 
mation in most cases. Hence his extravagant mis- 
appraisement of Knolles, the Turkish historian, 
which is exposed so severely by Spittler, the Ger- 
man, who, again, is himself miserably superficial in 
his analysis of English history. Hence the feeble 
credulity which Dr. Johnson showed with respect to 
the forgery of De Foe (under the masque of Captain 
Carleton) upon the Catalonian campaign of Lord 
Peterborough. But it is singular that a literature, 
BO unrivalled as ours in its compass and variety, 
should not have produced any, even the shallowest, 
manual of itself. And thus it happens, for example, 
that writers so laborious and serviceable as Birch 
are in any popular sense scarcely known. I showed 
to Lord Massey, among others of his works, that 
which relates to Lord Worcester's (that is. Lord 
Glamorgan's) negotiations with the Papal nuncio in 
Ireland, about the year 1644, &c. Connected with 
these negotiations were many names amongst Lord 
Masscy's own ancestors ; so that here he suddenly 
alighted upon a fund of archaeologic memorabilia, 
connecting what interested him as an Irishman in 
general with what most interested him as the head 
of a particular family. It is remarkable, also, as an 
indication of the general nobility and elevation which 
had accompanied the revolution in his life, that con- 
currently with the constitutional torpor previously 
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besettiiig him, luid melted §iwmj ihe iDteDeetait 

tuipor under which ho had found books until recently 
of little practical value. Ladj Oarbery liad herself 
told me that the two reT<diitkmB went on nmnlta* 
neously. He began to take an interest in literal uic 
when life itself unfolded a new interest; under the 
oompaiiionahip of his yonthM wife* And hwe, by 
the waj; as subsequently in scores of other instances, 
I saw broad evidences of tl^ credulity with which 
wo have adopted into our grave pditloal feith the 
rasli and iiialiciuus sketches of our novelists. With 
Fielding commenced the practice of systematically 
traducing oar order of conntr^^ ^entlemeiu Bis 
picture of Squire Western is not only a malicious, 
but also an incongruotts libel* The squire's ordinary 
langoage is impossible, being al t e r nate ly bookish 
and absurdly rustic. In reality, the conventional 
dialect asc^bed to the rustic order in general — to 
peasants even more than to gentkmen — in our 

English pluys and novels, i.s a childish and fantastic 
babble, belonging to no form of real breathing lib i 
nowhere intelligible ; not in amy provinee ; whilst^ 
at the same time, all piu\nices — Somersetshire, 
DevonshirCi Hampshire — are confounded with our 
midland counties ; and positively the diction of Pai^ 
ricombe and Chairicombe from Exnioor Forest is 
mixed up with the pure Icelandic forms of the Eng- 
Ush lakes, of North Torkshire, and of Northmnber* 
land. In Scotland, it needs but a slight intercourse 
with the peasantiy to distinguish various dialects — 
the Abetdonian and Fifeshire, Ibr instance, how 
easily distinguished, even by an English alien, from 
the western dialects of Ayrshire, &c. 1 And I have 
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Lcanl it said, by Scottish purists in this niiitti^r, that 
even Sir Walter Scott is chargeable with consider- 
able iioentioiiSDess in the management of his collo 
qitlal Scotch. Yet, generally speakiDg, it bears the 
strongest impress of trathfolness. But, on the oilier 
hand, how fiilse and poweriess does this same Sir 
Walter become, when the necessities of Ws tale 
oblige him at any time to come amongst the Eng-lish 
pejtsaiitrv ? His magic wand is instantaneoiisly 
broken ; and he moves along by a babble of impos- 
sible fonns, as fiEmtastic as any that our London 
theatres have traditionallj ascribed to English rus- 
tics, to English sailors, and to Irishmen nniversallj. 
Fielding is open to the same stem criticism, as a 
del il>e rate falsehood-moiigcr ; and from the .sdiiie 
cause — want of energy to face tlio difficulty of 
mastering a real living idiom. This defect in Ian- 
gnage, however, I cite only as one feature in the 
complex ^Isehood which disfigures Fielding's poiv 
trait of the English country gentleman. Meantime 
the question arises, Did he mean his Squire Western 
for a representative portrait!'' Possibly not. He 
might dcsip-n it expressly as a sketch of an individ- 
ual, and by no means of a class. And the fault may 
be, after all, not in Hm, the writer, but in tis, the 
fidaely interpreting readers. But, be that as it may, 
and figure to ourselves as we may the rustic squire 
of a hundred to a hundred and fifty years back 
(though manifestly at uUci war, in the portraitures 
of onr novelists, with the realities handed down to 
us by our Parliamentary annals), on that arena, we 
are dealing with objects of pure speculative curiosity. 
Far different is the same question, when practically 
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treated for purposes of present legislation or phil<^ 
sopfaic infisrence. One bundled yeani ajg^o, snofa was 

the difEculty of srx iui intercourse; simply from the 
difficulty of locomotion (though even then this diffi- 
culty was mudi lowered to the Sng^ish^ as beyond 
comparison the most equestrian ol nations), that it 
is possible to imagine a shade of difforence as still 
distinginBhuig tbe town-bred man ftom the mstic ; 
though, considering the multiplied distribution of 
our assize towns, our cathedral towns, our sei^ports, 
and our uniymities, all so many reeufiing centres 
of civility, it is not very easy to imagine such a thing 
in an island no larger than ours. But can any 
hnman indulgence be extended to llie credulity 
wiiich assumes the same possibility as existing" for 
U8 in the very middle of the nineteenth centuiy ? 
At a time when erery week sees the town banker 
drawn from our rural gentry ; railway directors in 
erery quarter transferring themselves indifferently 
from town to country, from country to town ; lawyers, 
clergymen, medical men, magistrates, local judges, 
&c., aU shifting in and out between town and 
country ; rural fiunilies all intermanying on terms 
of tlie widest freedom with town families ; all again, 
in the persons of their children, meeting for study 
at the same schools, colleges, military academies, 
&c. ; by what furious forgetfulness of the realities 
belonging to the case, has it been possible for writers 
in public journals to persist in arguing national ques- 
tions upon the assumption of a bisection in our pop- 
ulation — a double current, on the one side steeped 
to the lips in town prejudices, on the other side 
traditionally sold to rustic views aad doctrines? 
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Such double currents, like the Khone flowing through 
thd Lake of Qemw% ud yet lefoiing to mtesmiitgto, 
pvobebly dtf exist, end hed an impertent iignHhmnee 
in the Low Countries of the fifteenth century, or 
between the priTileged atiee and tiie uniiriiii^^ed 
ODimtiy of Oeraa^y down to the Thirty Yeere' War; 
but, for us, they are in the last degree fabulous 
distinotioiie, puxe fiuiy telee; wad the sodi^ econo- 
BUBt or the hietoriaii who builds <m sttch phwtonie 
as that of a rustic aiistocracy still retaining any 
aubetaatiai grounds of distinctioin from the town 
aristocracies, proclaims the hdlownesB of any and 
all his doctrines that depend upon such assumptions. 
Lord Carbeiy was a thorough ibx*hanter. The finer 
himting of the adfaoent county of Leioestersiiire waa 
not then what it is now. The state of the land was 
radically different for the foot of the horse, the 
natiiro and distiibntf on of the fences was dlffefent i 
so that a class of horses thoroughly different was 
then required* But then> as now, it offered the 
finest exhibition of the fox-chase that is known in 
Europe ; and theu^ as now, this is the best adapted 
among aU known Tarieties of hunting to the exhibit 
tion of adyenturous and skilful riding, and generally, 
perhaps, to the development of manly and athletic 
qualities* Lord Oarbexy, duriog the season, might be 
immoderately addicted to this mode of sporting, hav^ 
ing naturally a pieasui'abie feeling connected with his 
own reputation as a skilful and feariess horseman. 
But, though the chases were in those days longer 
than they are at present, small was tlie amount of 
time reeUy abstraoted from that which hehad diapoa* 
able for general purposes ; amongst which purposes 
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milmL fefemodt bis literary piumiitt. And^howevwr 

much he transcended the prevailing conception of 
Ma order, as sketched by satiric and ottdn igooraat 
novelists, be might be regarded, in ell tbsl conoemed 
the liberalization of liis views, as pretty I'u'i ly repre- 
senting that order. Thus, tbrough evexy real expe* 
rience^tbe erszy notioxi of a lural aristoonM^ flowing 

apart from the urban aristocracy, and standing on a 
di&rent level of culture as to intoUeot, of poUeh as to 
niamieRi, and of interests as to aooial obfoots, a no* 

tion at all times false as a fact, now at length became 
with all thoughtful mea monstrous as a possibility* 

Meantime Lord Massey was readied b j reports, 
both through Lady Carbery and myself, of souiclhing' 
wMcli interested him more proibundly than all earthly 
records of borsemsnship, or any oonceiTabie ques> 
tk>ns connected with books. Lady Carbery, with a 
Tiew to the amusement of Lady Massey and my sis- 
ter, for botb of whom youth and prevf ons seolnsion 
had created a natural interest in all such scenes, 
accepted two or three times in every week dmner 
invitations to all the fiunilies on ber visiting list, and 
lying within her winter circle, which was measured, 
by a radius of about ssTenteen miles* For, dreadfol 
M ^ the n)^ in those d«7«, when the B^. tbe 
Bristol, or the Dover mail was equally perplexed 
oftentimes to accomplish Mr. Palmer^s rate of seven 
miles an boor, a distance o/ seventeen was yet easily 
accomplished in one hundred minutes by the power- 
ful Laxtoa horses. Magnificent was the La&ton 
tom-out ; and in the roomy travelKng coaoh of Lady 
Carbery, made large enough to receive upon occa- 
sion eren a bed| it would have been an idle scruple 
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BuUi aerved fur many years in India : the first in the 
CompaBy'a army, the other upon the staff of the 
king's forces in tiiat conntry. Each, about the same 
time, made a visit to fingland, and each of them, I 
beUeyOi with the same principal purpose of providingf 
for the education of his daughter ; fbr each happened 
to have one sole child, which child, in each case, was 
a girl of singular beauty ; and both of these little 
ladies were entitled to very large fortunes. The 
colonel and the general, being on brotherly terms of 
intimacy, resolved to combine their plans for the 
welfare of their daughters. What Ihey wanted was, 
not a lady that could teach them any special arts or 
accomplishments — all these could be purchased ; — 
but the two qualifications indispensable for the diflS- 
cult situation of lady-superintendent over two chil- 
dren so singularly separated from all relatiyes what* 
ever; were, in the first place, knowledge of the world, 
and integrity for keeping at a distance all showy 
adyenturers that might else ofBar themselyes, with 
unusual advantages, as suitors for the tiivor of two 
great heiresses ; and, secondly, manners exquisitely 
polished. Looking to that last requisition, it seems 
romantic to mention, that the lady selected for the 
post, witli the fullest approbation of both ofiicers, 
was one who began life as the daughter of a little 
Lincolnshire farmer. AVliat her maiden name had 
been, I do not at this moment remember ; but this 
name was of yery little importance, being soon 
inerp^ed in that of J \ \ ey, bestowed on her at the 
alta I 1 y a country gentleman. The squire — not very 
rich, I believe, but rich enough to rank as a matri- 
monial prize in the lottery of a country girl, whom 
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one amgie step of dasoent in life might ham bfongiii 

within sight of menial service — had been captivated 
by the young woman^s beauty ; and thi^, at tluit 
period, when accompanied bj the adrantagea of 
youth, must have been resplendent. I, who had 
knuwn her all my liie^ down to my sixteenth year 
(daring whieh year ahe died), and who natorally, 
thmfore, referrod her origin bai^ to some remote 
ancestral generation, nevertheless, in her bole case, 
wu made to feei that there might be aome jnaliflo»» 
lion for the Chnrch of England dieoonntenaneing in 
her Liturgy, marriage with your greatrgraadmother ; 
fieither ahalt thoa many thy great^giand&tber'a 
widow.'' She, poor thing I at thnt time waa think- 
ing little of marriage ; lor even then, thougli knuwn 
only to heiaeif and her fenume de dmnbre, that dreadr 
M organic malady (cancer) was raising its adder'a 
crest, under which finally she died. But, in spite of 
langDor interchanging continnaUy with diafigniing 
anguish, she still impressed one as a regal beauty. 
Her person, indeed, and figure, would have tended 
towards such a standard ; bat all waa oonnteraeted, 
and thrown back into the monid of sweet natural 
womaniiood, by the cherubic beauty of her features. 
These it was — Aese featoresi so pnrely childlike — 
that reconciled me in a moment of time to great> 
grandmotherhood. The stories about Ninon de I'En- 
doB are French &ble6 — speaking plainly, are &dse- 
hoods ; and sorry I am that a nation so amiable as 
the French siiould habitually disregard truth, ^vhen 
coming into collision with their love for the extra var 
gant. But, if anything conld reconcile me to these 
muiistrous old fibs about Ninon at ninety, it would be 
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the remembrance of this English enchantress on the 
higli-roftd to seventy. Guess, reader, what she must 
bsTe been at twenty-eight to tUrtjr-two, whoa shub 

became the widow of the Gereniaii horseman, 1 Tarvey. 
How bewitching she must have looked in her widow^s 
caps 1 . So had once thought Golonel Wstoon, who 

ha})[)e]H;'d to be iu En,ii;Uiii(l ut that period ; ami to 
the charming widow this man of war propounded him 
hrad in marriage. This hand, this martiai hand, inr 
reason inexplicable to me, Mrs. Ilurvey declined; 
and the oolonel bounced off in a rage to Bengal. 
There were others who saw young Mrs. Harrey, as 

as Culonel Watson. And ainoiiList them was 
an ancient German gentleman, to whs^ century be- 
longing I do not knowi who had erery possible bad 
quality knuwii to European experience, and a solitary 
good one, namely, eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. The man's name was Schreibw. Sohreiber 

wa« an a<;-g-regate resulting from the conllux (if all 
conceivable bad qualities. That was the elementary 
base of Schieiber ; and the superstniotute, or Cor- 
inthian decoration of his frontis])iece, was, that 
Sohreiber cultivated one sole science, namely, the 
science of taking snuff. Here were two separate 

objects for contemplation: one, bright as Aurora — 
that radiant Koh-i-noor, or mountain of light — the 
«ght hundred thousand pounds; the o&er, sad, 
fuscous, begrimed with tlie snull' of ages, namely, the 
most ancient Schreibcr. Ah I if they coiUd have been 
divided — these twin yoke-fellows — and tiiat ladies 
might have the privilege of choosing between them I 
For the moment there was no prudent course open 
to Mrs. Harvey, but that of marrying Sohreiber 
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(which she did, and BorviFed) ; and, mifafleqiieiitlj^ 
when the Btate of the market became frTorable to 
each coDTeTsions " of stock, then the new Mra. 
Schreiber parted from Schreiber, and diepoeed of her 

interest in Schreiber at a settled rate in three per 
cent, consols and tcrniiniOile annuities; for every 
coupon of Schreiber recelTiog a bonus of so many 
tfaonsaad pounds, paid down according to the rate 
agreed on by the hiwyers of the two parties ; or, 
strictly speaking, quarreled cn between the adTene 
fiictionfl ; for agreement it was hard to effsct upon 
any point. The deadly fear which had been breathed 
into him by Mrs. Schreiber's scale of expenditure in 
a Park Lane house proved her most salutarj' ally. 
Coerced by this horrid vision, Schreiber consented 
(which else he never would have done) to grant her 
an allowance, for life, of about two thousand per 
annum. Could (hat be reckoned an anodyne for the 
tormeut connected with a course of Schreiber t I 
pretend to no opinion. 

Such were the facts : and exactly at this point in 
her career had Mrs. Sciireiber arrived, when, once 
more, Colonel Watson and General Smith were visit- 
ing England, and for the last time, on the errand of 
settling permanently some suitable establishment for 
their two in&nt daughters. The superintendence of 
this they desired to devolve upon some lady, quali- 
fied by her maimers and her connections for intro- 
ducing" the young" ladies, when old enough, into 
general society. Mrs. Schreiber was the very per- 
son required. Intellectually she had no great pre- 
tensions ; but these she did not need : her character 
was irreproadiable, her manners were polished, and 
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them, 80 us to tuke a fraternal interest in the suc- 
oeediug periods of their lives. Their &tUers I cer- 
tttnly had not seen ; nor had the consoioiialj. 

These two fathers must Loth have died ia India, 
before my iuquiriea had begun to travel in that 
direetioii. Bat, as old aoquaiDtanoea of mj ttoHi- 

er's, botli had visited The Farm before I was born ; 
ax^ about GenoraL bmith, in particular, there had 
mriTed amongst the eervants aremembamce wfaUdi 
seemed to us (that is to tliuin and to myself) ludi- 
fotmaly awful, though, at that time, the practice was 
oottmon throughout our Indian poaseenonB. He 

had a Hindoo seiv;u)l with him; and tliis servant 
every iiight stretched himself along the ''sill'' or 
outer tbreahold of the door ; eo that he might ha^ 
been trodden on by the general when retiring to rest ; 
and from this it was but a moderate step in advance 
to eay that he mw trodden on. Upon which bane 

liiimy other wonders were naturally reared. Miss 
Smith^B lather, thereiure, lurnished matter ibr a not 
very amiable tradition ; but Miss Smith herself was 
the sweetest-tempered and tlie loveliest of girls, and 
the most thoroughly Enghsh in the style of hor 
beauty. Far different every way was Miss Watson. 
In person she was a finished beauty of the very high- 
est pretensions, and generally recognized as such ; 
that is to say, her figure was fine and queenly ; her 
features were exquisitely cut, as regarded their forms 
and the correspondences of their parts ; and usually 
by artists her f^ce was said to be Grecian. Perhaps 
the nostrils, mouth, and forehead, might be so ; but 
nothing could be less Grecian, or more eccentric in 
form and position, than the eyes. They were placed 
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obliquely, ki a way that I do not remember to have 
seen repeated in any other face whatever. laurgB 
they were, and particnlariy long, tending to mt 
almond-ehape ; equally strange^ in hd, as to oolor^ 
shape, and position : bitt tiie lemaikable position oi 
these eyes would hare absoibed yonr gasse to the 
obliteratioii of all other features or peculiarities in 
the face, were it not fur one other even more re- 
markable difitinction afi'ecting ber complexioD : this 
lay in a snffbsion that mantled upon her <?heeks, of 
a color amounting almost to cannine. Periiaps it 
mig^t be no more than what Pindar meant by the 
yn^^v^eop ^m§ §^iof, which Gray has fidsely * trans- 
lated as " the bloom of voun;!" desire, and i urple liL'^ht 
of love/' It was not unpleaisiug, and gave a lustre 
to the eyes, but it added to the eccentricity of tiie 
fiu^e ; and by all strangers it was presumed to be an 
artificial color, resulting from some mode of applying 

* FtUdiff hutmm tfQtftQfot nsAj, periiAps, mwt ia tito Onak 
«ge iAaI we m«u prvpaily hjfmgU, Md cmiW aot aam ii ia lb« 

Piikdftriio pMa«g» ; niisli oftMiar it denote* eone eliade of m'euoUt or 
else of fnMWfitf, or blood-red* OiblMMi wee never more mieUken than 
iriien be argued that all the endleu disputing abont the purpurrus of 
the ancients might hare been evaded by attending to its Greek 
dcsignution, namely, p^rpAyry-colored : sinee, ?rtid he, porphyry is 
always of the {sam« color. Not at all. Porj byrj, I hare heard, 
XMm thruu^^h as larpo a gamut of haes as marble ; but, if this should 
be an exaggeration, at all erents porjdiyry is far from being io 
Momihfnimffa m OiblMote Mfwaeil wonld presoM. Tli* tmili 
]■» oolois were m IoomI j and UtitndinMially dUtiBgoSebed hj tbi 
Oreeke and Komane «• degree* of alBoity and oonwagninity are 
everywhere. My sea-ia-lew, says a womaa, and ehe meant my sf^ 
ton. My cQunm, she says, and she means any mode of relationship in 
the wide, wide world. Nm neveux, says a Frooch writer, and meaoe 
RSf oMT a^iAcwt^ but turgr a nd ehii d rm, or more geaerailj am dmctrndamU, 
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a preparation more brilliant than rouge. But to us 
children, so coastaatlj admitted to her toileti it wm 
well known to be entirely natenl. Qenerally speak- 
ing, it is not likely to assist the effect of a young 
woman's channs^ that she presents any such yaxietj 
in her style of oonntenanee as conld natmally be 
called odd. But Miss AVatson, by the somewhat 
scenical effi^ct lesolting irom the harmony between 
her fine figure and her fine oonntenanee, triumphed 
over all that might else have been thought a blemish ; 
and when she was presented at oonrt on occasion of 
her manrii^, the king himself pronounced her, to 
friends of Mrs. Schreiber, the most splendid uf all 
the brides that had yet given lustre to his reign. 
In such oases the judgments of rustic, undisciplined 
tastes, though marked by narrowness, and ui'ten by 
involnntuy obedience to volgar ideals (which, for 
instenoe, makes them insensible to all the deep sano* 
titles of beauty that sleep amongst the Italian varie- 
ties of the Madonna is not without its appro- 
priate truth. Servants and rustics all thrilled in 
sympathy with tlic sweet English loveliness of MisiS 
Smith ; but aU alike acknowledged, with spontaneous 
looks of homage, the fine presence and finished 
beauty of Miss W atson. Xalu rally, from the splen- 
dor with which thay were surrounded, and the noto* 
xiety of their gt^t expectations, — so much to dazzle 

in one direction, and, on the other hand, somcthini^ 
for as tender a sentiment as pity, in the fact of both 
from so early an age having been united in the calam« 
ity of orphanage, ^ — go where they might, these young 
women drew all eyes upon themselves ; and irom 
the oiudiMe comparisonB sometimes made between 
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them, it might be imagined that if ever there were a 
sttoation fitted to nourish rivalship and jealoii sy, be- 
tween two girls, here it might be anticipated iu daily 
operation. But, left to themselveB, the yearnings of 
the female heart lend natnrallj towards what fa 
noMe ; and, unless where it has l^een tried too 
iieavilj by artificial incitements applied to the pride, 
I do noibeUeTe that women generally are disposed to 

anv uiiliicnJlv iealousv of each otiier. \V\\\ should 
thej ? Almofit eveiy woman, when fitrengthened in 
those charms which natore has given to her by sneh 
as she can in in any ways give to herself, must feel 
that she has her own separate domain of empire un* 
tffeoted by the most soTereign beauty npon earth. 

Every man that ever existed has probably his own 
peculiar talent (if only it were detected), in which 
he would be fbond to excel all the rest of his race. 

And in every female face possessinp;* any attractions 
at all, no matter what may be her general inferiority, 
there larks some secret peeoUarity of expression — 

Bome mesmeric individuality — which is valid wilhiii 
its narrower range — limited superiority over the 
snpreme of beauties within a narrow circle. It is 
unintelligibly but mesmerically potent, this secret 
fascination attached to features oftentimes that are 
absolutely plain ; and as one of many cases within 
Diy own range of positive experience, I remember in 
confirmation, at this moment, that in a clergyman's 
fuoiiy, counting three daugfatersi aU on a visit to 

my mother, the youngest, Miss F P , who 

was strikingly and memorably plain, never walked 
out on the Olifton Downs unattended, but she was 
followed homo by a crowd of admiring men, anxious 
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to k«ni her nak aad abode ; whilst the middle 
riflter, eminently handBome, levied no rach vMI$ 

tribute of admiration on the public. 

I mention this iaot, one of a thousand similar facts, 
simply by way of reminding the reader of what he 
must himself have often witnessed ; namely, tliat no 
woman is condemned by nature to any ignoble 
necessity of repining against the power of atheor 
women ; her own may be fur more confined; but 
within its own circle may possibly, measured against 
thai of the haughtiest beauty, be the profimnder. 
lluwever, waiving the question thus genciaily put 
here, and as it specially afiected these two young 
women that yirtnally wm sisters, any question of 
precedency in power or display, when brought into 
collision with sisterly affection, had not a momentaij 
existence. Each had soon redundant prooft of her 
own power to attract buitors without end ; and, for 
the more or the less, that was felt to be a matter of 
accident. Never, on this earth, I am satisfied, did 
that pure sisterly love breathe a more steady inspira- 
tion than now into the hearts and through the acts 
of these two generous gtrls ; nether was there any 
sacrifice which either would have refused to or Jbr 
the other. The period, however, was now rapidly 
shortening during which they would have any oppoi^ 
tunity for testifying this reciprocal love, Snit»rs 
were flocking aronnd them, as rank as cormorants in 
a storm. The grim old chancellor (one, if not both, 
of the young ladies having been a ward in Chancery) 
had all his legal jealousies awakened on their behalf. 
Wbe worshipfiil order of odventwrerB and jbrkm^ 
hunters, at that time chieiiy imported from Ireland, 
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ia times more recent from Germany, and otlior 
jBM»iiatachoed parte of the conliiifiBty oovl^ not Im 

under the raking fire of Mrs. Schreiber, 0!i the one 
side, A\ ii li her female tact and her knowledge of life, 
iod of tiie chancellor, with hie hnge dieeietionel 
power, on Uie other. That particuhir chancellor, 
whom the clirouulogy of the case brought ciiialiy 
into oonnectioii with Miee Weteon'e fnteieete, wae 

(if my childish remembrances do not greatly mislead 
me) the iracuod Lord Thurlow. Lovera and wooers 
this grim lawyer regarded as the moet impeitinent 

order of aiiimaiji in universal zoology ; and of these, 
in Miss AVatson'a oase, he had a whole menagerie to 
tend. Penelope, aocordmg to eome ediooMtK)7 re» 

membraiice of miiio, Iiad one Imudred and eighteen 
suitors. These young ladies had almost as many, 
Heayemei what a crew of Oomia to follow or to 

lead I And what a snitable person was this truculent 
old lord on the woolsack to enact the p^t of shep- 
herd — Corydon, suppose, or Alpheeibttus — to this 
goodly seL oi lambs I IIow he must have admired 
the hero of the Odyssey/' who in one way or other 
accoimted for all the wooers that "somed'^ upon 

his house, and had a receipt for their bodies from tlie 
grave-digger of Ithaca 1 But even this wily descend- 
ant of Sisyphus would bare found it no eneh easy 
matter to deal with the English t;uitors, who were 
not the feeble voluptuaries of the Ionian Islands, 
that suffered themselves to be butchered as unresist- 
ingly as sheep in the shambles, — actually standing at 
one end of a banqueting^om to be shot at with 
bows and arrows, not having pluck enough to make 
a rush, — but .were gamemen j all young, strong, rich, 
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and in most caaes technically '* noUe ; all, besides^ 
contendk^ for one or other of two prizes a thouaud 

times better fitted to inspire romantic ardor thau the 

poor, withered Penelope. 

One, by the way, iimong'st tlicse suitors [1 speak 
of those who addressed Miss Watson), meiitfi a 
separate commemoration, as having drawn firom 
Sheiidsn his yeiy happiest imprompta — and an 
impromptu that was really snch — (t^e rarest of all 
things from Sheridan). This was Lord Belgrave, 
eldest son of Lord Grosvenor — then an earl, but at 
some j)eriud, long Bubsequent to this, raised to the 
Alarquisate of Westminster, a title naturally sug- 
gesting in itself a connection with the vast Grosvenor 
property, sweeping across the whole area of that 
most aristocratic region in the metropolis now called 
BeJgrama, which was then a name unknown ; and this 
Hesperian region had as yet no architectural value, 
and conse(iueutly no ground-rent value, simply 
because the world of fashion and distinction had as 
yet not expanded itself in that direction. In those 
days the territorial importance of this great house 
rested exclusively upon its connection with the 
county of Chester. In this connection it was that 
the yuuiiof Viscount Belgrave had been intruduced, 
by his fauiily interest, into the liouse of Commons ; 
he had delivered his maiden speech with some effect ; 
and had been heard favorably on various subsequent 
occasions ; on one of which it was that, to the ez- 
treme surprise of the house, he terminated his speech 
with a passage from Demosthenes — not presented 
in English, but in sounding Attic Greek. Latin is a 
privileged dialect in parliament. But Greek I It 
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would not have been at all more startling to the 
usages of the house, had his ioi \i.-ship quoted i'ersic 
or Telinga. Still, though felt as something verging 
on the ridiculoas, there was an indulgent feeling to 
a yonng man fresh from academic bowers, which 
would not have protected a mature man of the world. 
Everybody bit his lips, and as yet did not laugh. 
But the final issue stood on the edge of a razor. 
A gas, an inflammable atmosphere, was trembling* 
sympathetically through the whole excited audience , 
all depended on a match being applied to this gas 
whilst yet in the very act of escaping. Deepest 
silence stOl provaaled; and, had any commonplace 
member risen to address the house in an ordinaiy 
business key, all wuuliiliiivo blown over. Unhappily 
for Lord Belgrave, in that critical moment up rose 
the one solitary man, to wit, Sheridan, whose look, 
whose voice, whose traditional character, formed a 
prologue to what was coming. Here let the reader 
understand that, throughout the ** Iliad/' all speeches 
or commands, questions or answers, are introduced 
by Homer under some peculiar formula. For instance, 
replies are usually introduced thus : 

"But him answering thus addressed the sovereign Agamemwm } ** 

or, in sonorous Greek : 

** Ton d' apaiucibomenoa proseph^ krelon AgMnMnnon 

or, again, according to the circumstances : 

" Bat him sUmly snrv^Tiog Balated the awifk-lbotod AdUllw 
** Ton v,' npodn Idon, pfowph^ podM okm Aehiltooi/' 
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This being premised, and that every one of the 
■udieiioey thoag^ pretending to no Qreek^ yet, fimn 
Uft fohool-boy remembraiices, wm as well acqQamtod 
with these formuke as with the scriptiiml formula of 
VmrHy^ «0f%» / My unio you, &o., Sheridan, wittioiik 
needing to break ita ibroe by expianatioDB, aolemnly 
opened thus : 

Simply to have commenced hia answer in Oreek 
wonld have atifficiently met the comic expectation 

then thrilling the house ; but, when it happened 
that this Greek (so snitable to the occasion) was also 
flie one sole morsel of Greek that everybody in that 
assembly understood, the eilect, as may be supposed, 
was overwhelming, and wrapt the whole honse in 
what might be called a fiery explosion of langhter. 

Meantime, as prizes in the matrimonial lottery, 
and prizes in all senses, both yonng ladies were soon 
carried off. Miss Smith, whose expectations I never 
happened to hear estimated, married a j^reat West 
India proprietor ; and Miss Watson, who (according 
to tiie popular report) wonld sncceed to six ihonsand 
a year on her twenty-tirst birthday, married Lord 
Carbery, Miss Watson inherited also from her 
father something which wonld not generally be rated 
very highly, namely, a chancery lawsuit, with the 
East India Company for defendant. However, if the 
company is a potent antagonist, thus far it is an 
eligible one, that, in the event of losing the suit, the 
honorable company is solvent ; and snch an event, 
after some nine or ten years' delay, did really befiiD 
the company. The question at issue respected some 
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iockB whioh Coloaal Wataoa had imili fov tbe amh 
pmj in some ladiM port. And in the end this Uw- 

suit, though no many years doubtful in its issue, 
proved wry vahuUide to Mim Wmtion ; I bmw^ hmtd 
(but Mnnol vouoh Ibr it) not Imw Taloible than 
that largo part of her property which had been paid 
orer witiioiit demnr upm her twenty-fimt bBrth*daf • 
Both jroung ladleB married happUy ; but in merrMige 
they found their separation, and iu that separation a 
•hock to their daily comfort which WIS nerermpleoed 
to either. Ae to Hise Smiifa's haAand, I did not 
know him; but Lord Oarbery was every way an 
estimabld man ; in some things worthy of admim* 
tion; and hie ^wifii never ee a eed to esteem and 
admire hina. But she yearned for the auciuty of her 
eariy firiend ; and this being placed oat of her reach 
by the accidents of life, Ae fell early into a sort of 
disgust with her own advantages of wealth and 
station, which, promising so mnch, were found ahle 
to peifenn nothing at all in this first and last desire 
ol her heart. A portrait of her friend hung- in the 
drawing-room ; bat Lady Oarbeiry did not willingly 
answer the questions that were sometimes prompted 
by its extraordinary loveliness. There aio women 
to whom a female firiendahip is indispensablei and 
cannot be supplied by any companion of the other 
sex. That blessing, therefore, of her golden yonth, 
tomed eventnally into a cnrse for her ait^life ; for 

I believe tluit, through one accident or snoAcr, they 
never met again after they became manied women. 
To me, as one of those who had known and loved 
Miss SiiiiUi, Lady Carhory always turned the more 
Biumy side of her nature ; but to the world generally 
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she pretented a chilling and BomewhAt Mfvere wpect 

— as to li vfiHt illusion that rested upon pillars of 
ntuijkciy and liauds. J lunors, boanty of the first 
order, wealth, aufi power which lollows wealth 
M its sbftdow — wliAt could tbede do ? wbat had 
thej done f In proportion as they had settled heav- 
ily upon henelft she bad found them to entail a load 
of responsifaility ; and those claims upon her she had 
labored to fulfil conscientiously ; bat else they had 
only precipitated tlio rupture of such ties as hau 
g-jve?! Kwcetness to her life. 

i:rom the first, therelore, 1 had been aware, on this 
Tisit to Laxton, that Lady Carbeiy had changed, and 
was changing. She had become religions ; so rnndi 
I knew from my sister's letters. And, in fact, this 
change had" been due to her intercourse with my 
mother, Ihit, in reality, her premature disgust with 
the world would, at any rate, have nuide her such : 
and, had any mode of monastic life existed for Prot- 
estants, I believe that she would before this have 
entered it, supposing Lord Oarbery to have con- 
sented. People generally would have stated the 
case most erroneously ; they would have said that 
she was sinking intu glooni under reh^ious intlu- 
ences ; whereas the very contrary was the truth : 
namely, that, having sunk into gloomy discontent 
with life, and its miserable performances as con* 
trasted with its promises, she sought relief and 
support to her wounded feelings from religion. 

But the change brought with it a difficult trial to 
myself. She recoiled, by natural temperament and 
by refinement of taste, from all modes of religious 
enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is a large word, and in 
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msaty cases I could not go along with lier; bill 
QBmHiig of all deacriptiona waa odioaa to both of aa 

alike. To cultivate religious knowledg'e iu an iutel- 
kctaal way, ahe very well itadoiatood tbat abe muat 
ataidy dhrmity. And she relied uixm ma fiur aaaiat- 
ing Iier. Not that she made the mistake of ascribing , 
to me any knowledge on that aabject ; but I could 
learn ; and, whataoeFer I had learned, ahe knew, by 
experience, that I could mako abuudantly plaiu to 
her onderstanding. WJieiever I did noi underatand^ 
I was &r too sincere to dissemble that fiMSt. Where 
I did undertitaud, I could enable her to under- 
stand. 

On tibe anhject of theology , it waa not easy indeed 

for anybody, man or boy, to be more ignorant than 
BiyaeUl My stodies in that field had been none at 
an. Nor was this any subject for wonder, or (cotH 
sidering my age) for blame. In reality, tu make 
ibeology into a captiTating study for the young, it 
must be translated into controversial theology. And 
in what way could such a polemic iuteicrtt be evoked 
except through political parttsandup ? But such 
partisanship connects itself naturally with the irrita- 
bility of sectarianism, and but little with the majestic 
repose of a church such as the Bomish or the An- 
glican, founded upon the broad basis of nationKl 
majorities, and sheltered from danger, or the sense 
of danger, by state protection. Dissenters stand 
upon another footing. The Dissenter from the na- 
tional church, whether in England or in France, is 
reminded by his own distinguishing religious opin- 
fens of the historic struggles through which those 
opmiuns have travelled. The doctrines which give 
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to ht0 own wet a peenliar dencmonudiim we abo 

tiiusu which, record its honorable political couliicts; 
m that Ilia own eonnection, through his leligunia 
brotherhood, with the civil history of hia CGontry, 
furuishes a stauding motive of pride for some ac* 
qaaintaoce more or Umb with divinity ; since it ia by 
deviating* painfully^ eonscieiitioiidy, and at aome 
periods dangerously, firom the established divinity, 
that hia iatbars have achieved their stafeion in the 
great drama of the national evolntion. 

.Bat| whilst I was ignorant of theology^ as a direct 
and flflpante branch of study, the potnte are ao many 
at which theology inosculates with philosophy, and 
* with endless casual and random suggestions of the 
adf^piompted reaeon, that inevitably fiom that same 
moment in which I began to find a motive fur direct- 
ing my thoughts to this new subject, I wanted not 
something to say that might have perplexed an an* 

tagonist, or (in default of such a vicious associate) 
that might have amused a friend, more especially a 
friend so predisposed to a high estimate of myself 

as Lady Carbery. Sometimes I did more than amuse 
her ; 1 startled her, and I even staiUed myself, with 
distinctions that to this honr strike me as profinmdly 
just, and as undeniably novel. Two out of man v I 
will here repaat y and with the more conEdence, that 
in these two I can be sure of repeating the exact 
thouglits ; whereas, in very many other cases, it 
would not be so certain that they might not have 
been insensibly modified by cross-lights or distorb> 
ing shadows lioni intervening speculations. 

1« Lady Carbery one day told me that she could 
not see any reasonable ground for what is said of 
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Olinit, ud dsewliere of John Him B^>tasi» that ha 
ope&<^ hifl misaton hy preaching " rcpcntaaee/' 

Why "repentance " ? Why then, mure tlmn at any 
other time t Her leaaon for addreaaing thia raniark 
to me wae, that ahe fr&oied there might be aooaa 

error in the translation of the Greek expreesion. I 
replied that, in my opinion^ there waa ; and that I 
had myself alwaya been irritated hj the entira inel« 

evaiice of the Engliisli word, and by something veiy 
Uke cant^ on which the whole burden of the paaaago 
ia thrown. How waa it any natural preparation for 
a vaet spiritual royulutioni that men bhouid first of 
all adaiowledge my apeoial duty of lepentaneef 
The repentance, if any movement of that nature 
oonld intelligibly be supposed cuHlmJ for, bhouid 
more natorally foUow thia great reyolation — whieh, 
as yet, both in its principle and in its purpose, waa 
aitogetiier mybt< ri us — than herald it, or grouud it. 
In my opinion, the Qreek word fMtatwia oonoealed a 
most profound meaning — a meaning of prodigious 
compass — which bore no aUusion to any idvus 
>rtia^er of repentanoe. The mato carried with it 
an emphatic expression of its original idea — the 
idea of ti'ausfer, of tranalation, of translbrmation ; 
or, if we piefer a Grecian to a Boman apparelling, 
the idea of a metamorphosis. And this idea, to what 
ia it applied? Upon what object is this idea of 
qriritofd transflg^nration made to bear f Simply npon 
the noetic or intellect ual faculty — the ftcnlty of 
shaping and conceivi'nnr- things under their true reia- 
tiona. The holy herald of Ohriat, and Ghriat himaelf 
the finisher of prophecy, made prochimation alike of 
the same mysterious summons, as a baptism or rite 
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of initiatioii, naiueiy, Mstavoei, Hencelortli trans- 
figuf« your theory of moral tntlli ; the old tiieoiy 
is laid aside as infinitely insufficient ; a new and 
qnritual leTelation is established. MeianoeUe — con- 
template moral tmth as radiating from a new centre ; 
apprehend it under transfigured relations. 

John the Baptist, like other earlier prophets, de- 
lirered a message which, probably enoagh, he did not 

himself more than dimly understand, and never in its 
full compass of meaning. Christ occupied another 
station. Not only was he the original Interpreter, 
but he was himself the Author — Founder, at uiice, 
and Finisher — of that great transfiguration applied 
to ethics, whioh he and the Baptist alike annoonced 
as forming the code for the new and revolutionary 
era now opening its endless career. The hnman race 
was summoned to bring a transfiguring sense and 
spirit of interpretation (meiarwia) to a transfigured 
ethics — an altered organ to an altered object* This 
is by far the grandest miracle recorded in Scripture. 
No exliibition of blank power — not tlie arresting of 
the earth's motion — not the calling back of the dead 
unto life, can approach in grandeur to this miracle 
which we sdl daily behold ; namely, the inconceir- 
able mystery of haying written and sculptured upon 
the tablets of man's heart a new code of moral 
distiactions, all modifying — many reversing — the 
old ones. What would have been thought of any 
prophet, if he should have promised to transfigure 
the celestial mechauics ; if he had said, I will create 
» new pole-star, a new zodiac, and new laws of 
gravitation ; briefly, I will make new earth and new 
heavens ? And yet a thousand times more awful it 
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wias to undertake tiie writing of iMnr hm spoil Urn 

spiritual conscience of maa. Mefanoeite {\\\x6 the 
crjr ixom the wUdemeAs), wheel into a new centoe 
your moral system ; geoembrio ham thai system hem 
up to this Lour — that is, having" earth and the 
earthly ibr its startiug-poiat i heiK^ibrward make it 
hdiooeniric (that is, with the aim, or the beayenly for 

itci principle of motion). 

2. A second remark of mine was, perhajps, nat 
jBftore important^ bat it was, on the whole, better oa^ 
culated to startle the prevailing" preconceptions ; for, 
as to the new system of morals introduoed by Ghrist» 
generally speaking, it is too dimly apprehended in 
its great diflerential features to allow of its mirac- 
ulous character being adequately appreciated i one 
flagrant iUostration of which is fhmished by our 
experience in Aflfghanistan, wiiere soniu uliicers, 
wishing to impress Akhbar Khan with the beauty of 
Christianity, very judiciously repeated to him the 
Lord's Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount, by 
both of which the Khan was profoundly .affected, and 
often recurred to them ; but others, under the notion 
of conveying to him a more comprehensive view of 
the Scriptural ethics, repeated to him the Ten Cone 
mandments ; although, with the sole exception of 
the two first, forbidding idolatry and Polytheism, 
Ihere is no word in these which could have dis- 
pleased or surprised a Pagan, and therefore nothing 
characteristic of Christianity. Meantime my second 
remark was substantially this which follows : What 
is a religion? To Christians it means, over and 
above a mode of worship, a dogmatic (that is, a doc- 
trinal) system ; a great body of dockinal truths, 
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ukQi'si wd Bpiiitual. But to the ancients (to the 
Oieeki a&d BonuuiB, for instaiiee), it meant nothr 

ing of the kind. A relip;"ion was simply a mdhiR, a 
^^^yftUf a mode of ritual worjsiiip, in which there 
might be two diibroiices, namely: 1. As to the 

particular deity who furnished the motive to the 
worship ; 2« As to the cereinoiual, or mode of coor 
ducting the worship. But in no case was there so 
much as a pretence of communicating any religious 
truths, far less any moral truths. The obstinate 
error rooted in modem minds is, that, donbtless, the 
mural instruction was bad, as being heathen ; but 
til at stiii it was as good as heathen opportunities 
allowed it to be. No mistake can be greater. Moral 
iastruction had no existence even in the plan or in- 
tention of the religious sei^vice. The Pagan priest or 
flamen nerer dreamed of any function like that of 
teaching as in any way connected with hii> ullice. 
He no more undertook to teach morals than to teach 
geog raphy or cookery. He taught nothing. What 
he undertook was, simply to do: namely, to present 
authoritatively (that is, anthorissed and snpp<Mied by 
some civil community, Corinth, or Athens, or Home, 
wliich he represented) the homage and gratitude of 
that community to the particular deity adored. As 
to morals or just opinions upon the relations to man 
of the several divinities, all this was resigned to the 
teaching of nature ; and fi>r any polemic functions 
the teaching was resigned to the professional phi- 
losophers — academic, peripatetic, stoic, etc. By 
religion it was utterly ignored. 

The reader must do me the favor to fix his atten- 
tion upon the real question at issue. What I say~ 
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what then I said to Lady Oarbery — is this: that, 

by failing to notice as a differential feature of Chris- 
tianity this involution of a doctrinal part, we elevate 
Paganism to a dignity which it never dreamed of. 
Thus, for instance, in the £leii8inian mysteries, what 
was the main business transacted t I, for my part, 
in harmony with my imiversal theory on this subject, 
— namely, that there could be no doctrinfd truth 
delivered in a Pa<^an religion, — have always main-" 
tained that the only end and purpose of the myste- 
ries was a more solemn and impressive worship of a 
particular goddess. Warburton, on the other hand, 
would insist upon it that some great aflBrmative doc- 
trines, interesting to man, such as the immortality 
of the soul, a futurity of retribution, &c., might be 
here commemorated. And now, nearly a hundred 
years after Warburton, what is the opinion of schol- 
ars upon this point ? Two of the latest and pro- 
fonndest I will cite: — 1. Lobeck, in his "Aglao- 
phamus,'' expressly repels all such notions; 2. 
Otfried Mueller, in the twelfth chapter, twenty- 
fourth section, of his ''Introduction to a System of 
Mythology, says : "I have here erone on the as- 
sumption which I consider unavoidable, that there 
was no regular instruction, no dogmatical communi- 
cation, connected with the Grecian worship in gen- 
eral. There could be nothing of the kind introduced 
into the public service from the way in which it was 
conducted, for the priest did not address (he people 
at aU/' These opinions, which exactly tallied with 
my own assertion to Lady Carbery, that all religion 
amongst the Pagans resolved itself into a mere sys- 
tem of ceremonial worship, a pompous and elaborate 
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auMni, were not brought forward in Germany uulil 
abont ten or twelve yeam ago ; whareae, my doo 

trine was expressly insieted on in 1800 ; that ia, 
forty years earlier than any of these German writers 
had turned their thoughts in that direction. 

Had I, then, really all that originality on this sub- 
ject which for many years I secretly claimed i Sub- 
stantially I had, becanse this great distinction 
tween the modem (or Christian) idea of " a religion" 
and the ancient (or Fagan) idea of ''a religion/' I 
had nowhere openly seen expressed in words. To 
myself exclusively I was indebted for it. Neverthe- 
less, it is ondenidble that this conception must have 
been long ago germinating in tiie world, and perhaps 
bearing fruit. This is past all denial, since, about 
thirteen or fourteen years ago. I read in some jow- 
nal (a French journal, I think) this statement: 
namely, that some oriental people — Turks, accord- 
ing to my present impression, but it might haTO been 
Arabs — make an old traditional distinction (so said 
the Frencli journal) between what they call "reli- 
gions of the book'' and all other religions*. The 
religions of the book, according to them, are three, 
all equally fomided upon written and producible doc- 
ument^f namely: first, the Judaic system, resting 
upon the Pentateuch, or more truly, I should imag- 
ine, upon the Law and the Prophets ; secondly, the 
Christian system, resting upon the Old and New 
Testaments; thirdly, the Mahometan system, rest- 
ing coiifessedly upon the Koran. The very mean- 
ing, therefore, of styling these systems, by way of 
honorable distinction, reUgimis of the book, is, not 
that accidentally they had written vouchers for their 
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creed, whereas the others had only oral vouchers, 
but that thej seyerallj offer to men's acceptance a 
large body of philosophic tmth, such as lequiies and 
presopposes a book. Whereas the yarious religions 
contradiBtinguiahed from these three — namely, the 
■vvliole body of Papuan idolatries — arc more forms of 
adoration addressed to many different divinities ; 
and the brief reason why they are essentially op- 
posed to religions of the book is, not that they have 
not, but logically that they cannoi have, books or 
docoments, inasmach as they have no tmths to 
deliver. They do not profess to teach anytliing 
whatsoever. Whul they profess, as their justifying 
distinction, is, to adore a certain deity, or a certain 
collective Pantheon, according to certain old author- 
ized forms — authorized, that is to say, by fixed, 
ancient, and oilentimes local traditions. 

What was the great practical inference from the 
new distinction which I offered ? It was this : that 
Christianity (which included Judaism as its own 
germinal principle, and Islamism as its own adapta- 
tion to a barbarous and imperfect civilization) car- 
ried along with itself its own authentication ; since, 
whilst other religions introduced men simply to cere- 
monies and usages, which could furnish no aliment 
or material for their intellect, Christiaiiity provided 
an eternal palcestra or place of exercise for the human 
understanding vitalized l>y Iiunicm affections : for 
every problem whatever, interesting^ to the human 
iutelUct, provided only that it bears a moral aspect, 
immediately passes into the field of religious specu* 
hfttion. Religion had thus become the great organ 
of human culture. Lady Garbeij advanced half-way 
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to meat me in tlieee new viewi, flnding my credeii- 

tialB as a thculogian in my earnestness and my 
smoeiitgr* She herself was paiiifaUy end eom^ 
ineemeet. Shehed oome at fhieeeilj age of eereii 
or eight and twenty, to the most bitter sense of hoi- 
lowneee, end (in a philoeophio senae) of Ireachery 
ae Tinder47uig all things that stood ronnd \m\ and 
she sought escape, if escape there were, through 
religion. Beligion was to be sought in the Bible. 
Bnt was the Bible inteni^l)Ie at the first glance f 
Far from it. Search the Scriptures, was the cry in 
Protestant lands amongst all people, however much 
at war with each other. But I often told her that 
this was a vain pretence, without some knowledge 
of Greek. Or perhaps not always and absdntelj a 
pretence ; because, undoubtedly, it is true that 
oftentimes mere ignorant simplicity may, by bring- 
ing into direct collision passages that are redpro* 

cally illustrative, restrain an error or illuminate a 
truth. And a reason, whicli I have since given in 
print (a reason additional to Bentley's), for neglect 
ing the thirty thousand various rcadiiigs collected 
by the diligence of the New Testament collators, 
applied also to this case, namely : That, first, the 
transcendent mature, and, secondly, the recurrent 
nature, of Scriptural truths cause them to surmount^ 
verbal disturbances. A doctrine, for instance, which 
is sowed broadcast over the Scriptures, and recurs, 
on an average, three times in every chapter, cannot 
be aflected by the casnal inaccuracy of a phrase, 
since the phrase is continually varied. And, there- 
fore, I would not deny the possibility of an effectual 
eeardiing by very unlearned persons. Our author- 
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ized trauslatoiB oi ike iiiblu in Uiq k>Jbakfipeariau age 
were not ia ftiiy ezqnudte senae learned men ; tbey 
were very able men, and in a better sense able than 
if they had been philologically profound scholai*s, 
which 9kt that time, from the imperfeot eultiue of 
philology, they could not easily have been ; men 
ihey were whom religious ii^eiing guided correctly 
in choosing their expressions, and with whom the 

state of tlic languag-tj in some respects cooperated, 
by furnishing a diction more homely, fervent, and 
pathetic, than wonld now be available. For their 

apostolic fimctions English was the IaDguag:e most 
in demand. But in polemic or controversial cases 
Greek is indispensable. And of this Lady Garbery 
was sufiiciently convinced by my own demur ou the 
word meiamm. If I were right, how profoundly 
wrong must those haye been whom my new expla* 
nation superseded. She resolved, therefore, im me- 
diately on my suggesting it, that she would learn 
QreA ; or, at least, that limited form of Greek which 
was required for the New Testament. In the lan- 
guage of Terence, diclum factum — no sooner said 
than done. On the Tory next morning we all rode 
in to Stamford, our nearest town for such a purpose, 
and astounded the bookseller^s apprentice by order- 
ing fonr^opies of the Clarendon Press Greek Testar 
ment, three copies of Parkliurst's Greek and English 
Lexicon, and three copies of some grammar, but 
vikai I have now forgotten. The books were to come 
down by the mail-coach without delay. Couso- 
qnently, we were soon at work. Lady ilassey and 
my sister, not being sustained by the same interest 
as Lady Carbery, eventually relaxed in their atten* 
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tion. lUii Lady Carbeiy wds quite in carncist, and 
very soon became expert in the original language of 
the New Testauient. 

I wished much that she should have gone on to 
the Btudj of Herodotus. And I described to her 
the situation of the vivacious and mercurial Athe- 
nian, in the early period of Pericles, as repeating in 
its liiaiii features, for ilic great advantage of that 
Grecian Froissart, the situation of Adam during his 
earliest hours in Paradise, himself being the de- 
Bcriber to the affable archangel. The same gonial 
climate there was ; the same luzuriation of nature in 
her early prime; the same ignorance of his own 
origin in the tenant of this lovely scenery ; and the 
same eaj^er desire to Icaru it. =■ The very trutli, and 
mere facts of history, reaching Herodotus through 
such a haze of remote abstraction, and sufl'ering a 
sort of refraction at each translation from atmosphere 
to atmosphere, whilst continually the uninteresting 
parts dropped away as the whole moved onwards, 

* *' Abovt me ronnd I nw 
HUl, dal«, and Aadf woods, sad taiuay plftioi. 
And liquid Ispse of murmnriog itreMDS ; b j these 
Creataros that lived and moved, and walked or flevr ; 

Birds on the branches warbling ; all thinga smiled ; 

With fragrance and with joy mj heart o'erflowed*» 

Mjtelf I then perused, and limb by limb 

Stttreyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 

"With supple joints, as lively vigor led ; 

JBttf wh» I mm or leAcrc, or from tekat cmur. 

Knew not*— *P«radHe XesT, Book viiL 
Tlie the wksrs (in nay extended Muse, that ie, u regwded 
Hie tatmnuii relatione of hie own eonntiy), and Hit from what caum^ 
alt these were prociaely what the Oiooiaa did not know, and flnt 
learned from Herodotoi. 
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unavoidably assumed the attractioiis of fomaooe. 
And thus it has happened that the air of maryelloue- 

ness, which seems connected with the choice and 
preferences of Herodotus, is in reaiily the natural 
gift of his position. Culling from a field of many 
nations and luany generations, reasonably he pre- 
ferred such narratives as, though possible enough, 
wore the coloring of romance. Witiiout any Tiota> 
tion of the truth, the mere extent of his held as to 
space and time gave him great advantages for the wild 
and the marvellous. Meantime, tiiis purpose of ours 
with regard to Herodotus was defeated. Whilst wo 
were making preparations for it, suddenly one morn- 
ing from his Limerick estate of Oarass returned Lord 
Carbery. And, by accident, his welcome was a 
rough one ; for, happening to find Lady Oarbery in 
fhe breakfiust-room, and naturally throwing his arm 
about her neck to kiss her, RuflSan,'* a monster of 
a Newfoundland dog, singularly beautiful in his col* 
oring, and almost as powerful as a leopard, flew at 
him vindictively as at a stranger coiiiiiiitting an 
assault, and his mistress had great difBcuUy in call- 
ing him off. Lord Oaribery smiled a Utile at our 
Greek studies; and, in turn, made us smile, who 
knew the original object of these studies, when he 
suggest^ mildly that three or four books of the 
"lUad" would have been as easily mastered, and 
might have more fully rewarded our trouble. I con- 
tented myself with replying (for I knew how little 
Lady Carbery would have liked to plead the religious 
motive to her husband), that Parkhurst (and there 
was at that time no other Oreek-.£^IMb Lexicon) 
would not have been available for Homer ; neither. 
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it is true, would he b«Te been available for Herodo- 
to0. But, consideriDg the eimplicity and nnifomity 

of style in both these authors, 1 liad formed a plan 
(not very hard of execution) for interleaTing Park* 
hurst with auoh additional words as might have 
been easily mu!s lured from 4he special dictiouariea 
(Gr»co-Latin) dedicated separately to the service 
of the historian and of the poet. I do not beUeve 
that more than fifteen hundred extra words would 
have been required i and thesoi entered at the rata 
of twenty per hoar, would have occupied onl j ten 
daysi for geven and a half hours each. However, 
fiom one cause or other, this plan was never brought 
to bear. The preliminary labor upon the lexicon 
always enforced a delay ; and any delay, in 8uch 
case, makes an opening for the irruption of a thou* 
sand unforeseen hindrances, that finally cause the 
^Yhoie plan to di'oop insensibly. The time came al 
last for leaving Laxton, and I did not see Lady Car* 
bery again for nearly an entire year. 

In passing through the park-gates of Laxton, on 
my departure northward, powerfully, and as if with 
the might of waters," my mind turned round to con- 
template that strange enlargement of my experience 
which had happened to me within the last three 
months. I had seen, and become fianiUarly ac- 
quainted with, a young man, who had in a manner 
died to every object around him, had died an intellect^ 
ual death, and suddenly had been celled back to lift 
and real happiness — had been, in effect, raised from 
the dead— by the accident of meeting a congenial 
female companion. But, secondly, that very lady 
irom whose lips I £u:st heard this remarkable case <k 
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blight and restoration, had herself passed throogfa 

an equal thoupfh not a similar blif2;ht, and wan now 
seekiDg earnestly, though with what success I could 
never estimate, some similar restoration to some 
new mode of hopeful existence, through iatercournc 
with religious philosophy. What vast revolutions 
(vast for the individual) within how narrow a circle I 
What blinduess to approaching cataiatrophcH, in the 
midst of what nearness to the light I And for my- 
self, whom accident had made the silent observer of 
these changes, was it not likely enough that 1 also 
was rushing forward to court and woo some frantic 
mode of evading an endurance that by patience 
might have been borne, or by thoughtfulness might 
have been disarmed ? Misgivingly I went forwards, 
feeling forever that, through clouds of thick dark- 
ness, I was continnally nearing a danger, or was 
myself perhaps wiUulIy provoking a trial, before 
which my constitutional despondency would cause 
me to lie down without a struggle. 
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II. 
THE PBIORT. 

To teach is to learn : according to an old experi- 
ence, it is the very best mode of learning — the surest, 

and the shortest. And hence, perhaps, it may be, 
that in the middle ages by the monkish word scholaris 
was meant indifferently he that learned and he that 
taught. Never in any equal number of months had 
my understanding so much expanded as during this 
visit to Laxton. The incessant demand made upon 
me by Lady Carbery for solutions of the many dilH- 
culties besetting the study of divinity and the Greek 
Testament, or for such approximations to solutions 
as my resources would furnish, forced me into a pre- 
ternatural tension of all the faculties applicable to 

that purpose. Lady Carbery insisted upuu calling" 
me her ''Admirable Crichton^^' and it was in vain 
that I demurred to this honorary title upon two 
grounds : first, as being one towards which 1 had no 
natural aptitudes or predisposing advantages ; seo- 
ondly (which made her stare), as carrying with it 
no real or enviable distinction. The splendor sup- 
posed to be connected with the attainments of Crich- 
ton I protested against, as altogether imaginary, 
now far that person really had the accomplishments 
ascribed to him, I waived as a question not worth 
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investigatiDg. My objection commenced at an earlier 
point : real or not real, the accompliahments were, 

as I insisted, vulgar and triviul. Vulrrnr, that is, 
wlien put foi'ward as exponents or adequate exprea- 
aioiiB of intellectual grandeur. The whole rested on 

a misconception ; the limitary idea of knowledge was 
confounded with the inlinite idea of power. To have 
a qnicimeBs in copying or mimicking other men, and 

in learning" to do dexterously wlial (Jicy did clumsily, 
— ostentatiouaiy to keep glittering before men's ^es 
a liiaQmatnrgic versatilitj snch as that of a rope- 
dancer, ur of an Indian juggler, in petty accumplish- 
ments, — was a mode of the very Tnlgarest ambition : 
one effi>rt of productive power, — a 'little book, for 
instance, which should impress or should agitate 
several successive generations of men, even thongh 
fiff below tiie higher efforts of hnman creative art — 
as, for example, the "De Imitatione Ciuisti/^ or 
"The Pilgrim's Progress,'* or ^'Bobinson Crusoe/' 
or "The Vicar of Wakefield," — was worth any con- 
ceivable amount of attainments when rated as an 
evidence of anything that could justly denominate a 
mau " admirable." One felicitous ballad of forty 
lines might have enthroned Grichton as really admir* 
able, whilst the pretensions actually put forward on 
his bell alt biiiiply install him as a cleverish or dex- 
terous ape. However, as Lady Carbery did not 
forego her purpose of causing me to shine under 
every an^le, it woxild have been ungrateful in me to 
reluse my cooperation with her plans, however little 
they might wear a face of promise. Accordingly I 

surrendered myself for two hours daily to the lessons 
in horsemanship of a principal groom who ranked as 
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a first-rate rough-rider ; and I gathered manifold 
experiences amongst the horses — so different from 

the wild, hard-mouthed horses at Westpurt, tliat were 
often vicious, and sometimes trained to vice. Here, 
thongh spirited, the horses were pretty generally 
gentle, and all had been reg-ularly broke. My edu- 
cation was not entirely neglected even as regarded 
sportsmanship ; that great branch of philosophy being 
confided to one of the keepers, who was very atten- 
tive to me, in deference to the interest in myself 
expressed by his idolized mistress, but otherwise 
regarded :ne probably as an object of mysterioais 
curiosity rather than of sublunary hope. 

Equally, in &ct, as regarded my physics and my 
metaphysics, — in short, upon all lines of advance that 
interested my ambition, — I was going rapidly ahead. 
And, speaking seriously, in what regarded my Intel* 
lectual expansion, never before or since had I been 
so distinctly made aware of it. No longer did it 
seem to move upon the hour-hand, whose advance, 
though certain, is yet a pure matter of inference, but 
upon the seconds'-hand, which visibly comes on af a 
trotting pace. Everything prospered, except my 
own present happiness, and the possibility of any 
happiness for some years to come. About two 
months after leaving Laxton, my fate in the worst 
shape T had anticipated was solemnly and definitively 
settled. My guardians agreed that the most prudent 
course, with a view to my pecuniaiy interests, was 
to place me at the Manchester Grammar School ; not 
with a view to further improvement in my classical 
knowledge, though the head-master was a sound 
scholar, but simply with a view to one of the school 
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esMbiiions.* Amongst the comitlefls est^lkdunents, 
scattered all over England by the noble mnnificenoe 

of English men and English women in past genera- 
tionSy for eonnecting the provincial towns with the 
two royal nniversities of the land, this Manchester 

school was one ; in addition to other great local ad* 
vantages (namely, inter alia, a £ne old library and an 

ecclesiastical foundation, which in this present gene> 
ration has furnished the materials for a bishopric of 
Manchester, with its deanery and chapter), this noble 
foundation secured a number of exhibitions at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford; to those pupils of the school who 
shoold study at Manchester for three consecntrre 
years. The pecuniary amount of these exhibitioLs has 
since then increased considerably through the accu- 
mulation of funds, which the commercial duncter of 
that great city had caused to be neglected. At that 
time, I believe each exhibition yielded about forty 

* <'£«rjU2cribii».''— This is th« tedmicAl name id niiiij csm, ear* 
fMpooding to the Imm or hmviu of the contiseiii; from whadi 
wofd \mm iaderiTed, I beUere, the Oemea tem HMracft,— the! ia^ » 
bunariiu^ or etudent, who UTes si eoUegc upon the alary snowed hjr 
sach a biunary. Some yean ago the edUiHr of a Glaegow daily paper 
called upon Oxford and Cambridge, with a patronizing flouriah,, to 
imitate some one or more of the kjcottish universities in founding such 
systems of aliment for poor students otherwise exclude*! from aca- 
demic advantages. Evidently ho wa^ unaware that they had exist*^d 
for centuries before the state of civilization in Scotland had allowed 
any opening for the foundation of colleges or academio life. Soottiah 
baraaries, or exhibitions (a term which Shakspcare n5»es, very near the 
oloee of the first act in tho Two Gentlemen of Verona, " as the teeh- 
nical ezprenion in Bnglaod), were few, and not generaUy, X heUere, 
exceeding ten ponnda a-jear. The Engiliah were tnaiiy, and of more 
MMsient itanding, and mnning from forty poonda to one hundred 
peooda a-year. Sneh waa the simple dlArence heiween the two 
ooontries : otherwiie they agreed altogether. 
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guineas a-year, and was legally tenable for seven suc- 
cessive years. Now, to me this would have offered a 
most seasonable advantage, had it been resorted to 
some two years earlier. My small patrimonial inherit- 
ance gave to me, as it did to each of my four brothers, 
exactly one hundred and fifty pounds a-year : and to 
each of my sisters exactly one hundred pounds a-year. 
The Manchester exhibition of forty guineas aryear 
would have raised this income for seven years to a sum 
close upon two hundred pounds a-year. But at pres- 
ent I was half-way on the road to the completion of 
my sixteenth year. Commencing my period of pupil- 
age from that tinio, T should not have finished it until I 
had travelled half-way through my nineteenth year. 
And the specific evil that already weighed upon lao 
with a sickening oppression was the premature expan- 
sion of my mind ; and, as a foremost consequence, in- 
tolerance of boyish society . I ought to have entered 
upon my triennium of school-boy servitude at the age 
of thirteen. As things were, — a delay with which I 
had nothing to do myself, — this and the native char- 
acter of my mind had thrown the whole arrangement 
awry. For the better half of the three years I en- 
dured it patiently. But it had at length begun to 
eat more corrosively into my peace of mind than ever 
I had anticipated. The head-master was substan- 
tially superannuated for the duties of his place. Not 
that intellectually he showed any symptoms of decay : 
but in the spirits and physical energies requisite for his 
duties he did : not so much age, as disease, it was 
that incapacitated him. In the course of a long day, 
beginniii*;- at .seven a, u. and stretching down to five 
F. ji., ho succeeded in reaching the further end of his 
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duties. But how? Simply by consolidating pretty, 
neaily into one contmaons scene of labor the entire 
ten hours. The full hour of relaxutioii whicii tho 
traditiona of thia ancient achool and the by4awa had 
coneecraied to hreakfiuit was narrowed into ten, or 

even seven minutes. The two hours' interval, in 
hkc manner prescribed by the old uaagea from twelve 
to two p. M., was pared down to forty minutea, or 
1mm. lu this way he walked conscientiously through 
tlie serrices of the day^ fulfilling to the letter erery 
section tiie minntest of the traditional mbric. But 
he purchased this consummation at the price of all 
comfort to himeelf : and^ iumng done ihnU, he felt 
himself the more entitled to neglect the comfort of 
others. The case was' singular : he neither showed 
anyindolgence to himself more than to others (which, 
however, could do nutliing" towards indemnifying 
others for the seyere coniinemdnt which his physical 
decay inflicted npon tiiem — a point wholly forgotten 
by him); iior, secondly, in thus tenaciously huldinjc^ 
on to his place did he (I am satisfied) govern him- 
self by any mercenary thought or wish, but simply 
by an austere sense of duty. He discharged his 
public functions with constant fidelity, and with 
snperfimty of learning ; and felt, perhaps not nnrea* 
sonably, that possibly the same learning united with 
the same seal might not revolve as a matter of conrse 
in the event of his resigning the place. I hide firom 
myself no part of the honorable motives wliich might 
(and probably did) exclusively govern him in adher- 
ing to the place. But not by one atom the less did 
the grievous results of his inability to grapple with 
hia duties weigh upon all within his sphere^ and upon 
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myBelf, by cuttiDg up the time available for exercise, 
most minously. 

Precisely at the worst crisis of this intolerable 
darkneBS (for Buch, without exaggeration, it was in 
its effects upon my spirits) arose, and for five or six 
mouths steadily continued, a consolation of that 
nature which hardly in dreams I could have antici- 
pated. For even in dreams would it have seemed 
reasonable, or natural, that Laxton, with its entire 
sociely , should transfer itself to Manchester t Some 
mighty caliph, or lamp-bearing Aladdin, might have 
worked such marvels : but elso who, or by what 
machinery f Nevertheless, without either caliph or 
Aladdin, and by the most natural of mere human 
agencies, this change was suddenly accomplished. 

Mr. White, whom I have already had occasion to 
mention elsewhere, was iu those days the most emi- 
nent surgeon by much in the north of England. He 
had by one whole generation run before the phrenol- 
ogists and craniologists, — having already measured 
innumerable skulls amongst the omnigenous seafiur- 
ing population of Liverpool, illustrating all the races 
of men, — and was in society a most urbane and pleas- 
ant companion. On my mother's suggestion, he had 
been summoned to Laxton, in the hope that he might 
mitigate the torments of Mrs. Schreiber's malady. 
If I am right in supposing thcU to have been cancer, 
I presume that he could not have added much to the 
prescriptions of the local doctor. And yet, on the 
other hand, it is a fact — so slowly did new views 
travel in those days, when scientific journals were 
few, and roads were heavy — that ten years later than 
this period I knew a case, namely, the case of a 
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butclier's wife in Somersetsliire, who had nerw 
enjoyed the benefit of hmiloek in relieving tlie penge 

of a cancerous complaint, until an accident brought 
Mr» Uaj, Bou to the celebrated JbLey of ImdB, into 
the poor woraan'e neigliboriiood. 

What micrht be the quality or the extent of tiiat 
relief with which Mr. White was able to oiown the 
expectatione of poor Mrs. Sohreiber, I do not know ; 
but that the relief could not have been ima^ioajry 
is certain, for he waa eameetly invited to lepeat 
hie viaitB, ooatly as unavoidably they were. Mrs, 
Schrciber did not reside at Laxton, Tenderly as 
she loved Lady Carbery, it did not seem eonsiBteat 
with her dignity that she should take a station that 
might have been grossly misinterpreted ; and accord- 
ingly ehe bought or hired a miniatore kind of viUa, 
called Tijcover, distant about luur miles from Laxton. 
A reeidence in such a house, so aadand silent at this 
period of affliotion for its mistress, would have offered 
too cheerless a life to i\lr. AVbitc. He took up his 
abode, therefore, at Laxton during his eariiest visit; 
and this happened to coindde with that partienlar 
viiiit of my own during which I was initiating Lady 
Oarbexy into the mysteries of New Testament Greek. 
Already as an infimt I had known Mr. White ; but 
now, when daily riding over to Tixover in company, 
and daily meeting- at breakfast and dinner, we be- 
came intimate. Oreatly I profited by this intimacy ; 
and some /part of my pieasui-e in the Laxton plan of 
migratioa to Manchester was drawn from the pros- 
pect of renewing it. Such a migration was sug- 
gested by Mr. White himself ; and fortunately he 
wUi suggeet it without even the iqppearance of aQy 
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meroenory views. His inteiMt laj the other way. 

The large special retainer, which it was felt but 
reasonable to pay him under drcmmataiices so pe* 
ovHar, naturally disturbed Mr. White ; whilst the 

benefits of viisils so discontinuous became more and 
moie doubtful. He proposed it^ therefore, as a meaa* 
ure of prudence, that Mrs. Schreiber should take 
up her abode in Manchester, This counsel was 
adopted ; and the entire Laxton par^ in one week 
strudc their Northamptonshire tents, dived, as it 
were, into momentary darkness, by a loitering jour- 
ney of stages, short and few, out of oonsideratum 
for the invalid; and rose again in tliu gloomy streets 
of Manchester. 

Gloomy they were at that time — mud below, 
smoke above — for no torch of improvement had yet 
explored the ancient habitations of this Lancashire 
capital. Elsewhere I ha^e expressed tiie inexhaust- 
ible admiration which I cherish for the Tmral quali- 
ties, the unrivalled energy and perseyerance, of that 
native Lancashire population, as yet not liiuch al- 
loyed with Celtic adulteration. My feelings towards 
them are the same as were eloquently and impres*- 
ively avowed by the late eminent Dr. Cooke Tavlur, 
after an qfficiai inquiry into their situation. But in 
those days the Manchester people realized the aspir- 
atlon of the noble Scyt]ii;iii ; not the place it was 
that glorified them, but they that glorified the place. 
No great city (which technically it then was not^ 
but simply a town or larg:e village) could present so 
repulsive an exterior as the Manchester of thai di^* 
Lodgings of any sort could with difficulty be ob- 
tained, and at last only by breaking up the party* 
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The poor su&eriiig lady, with her two iriends, Lady 
Garbery and my mother, hired one house, Lord and 
Lady Massey another, and two others were occupied 
by attendants — all the servants, except one lady's- 
maid, being every night separated by a quarter of a 
mile irom their mistresses. To me, however, all 
these discomforts were scarcely apparent in the pro- 
digious revolution for the better which was novr 
impressed upon the tenor of my daily life. I h'vod 
in the house of the head-master ; but every night I 
had leave to adjourn for four or five hours to the 
drawing-room of Lady Carbery. Her anxiety about 
Mrs. Schreiber would not allow of her going abroad 
into society, unless upon the rarest occasions. And 
I, on my part, was too happy in her conversation — 
so bold, so novel, and so earnest — voluntarily to 
have missed any one hour of it. 

Here, by the way, let me mention that on this 
occasion arose a case of pretended '^tufl^ntinf;/* 
which I, who stood by a silent observer, could not 
bat feel to involve a malicious calumny. Naturally 
it happened that coroneted carriages, superb horses, 
and numerous servants, in a town so unostentatious 
and homely as the Manchester of that day, drew the 
])ubli(' LTaze, and ettectually advertised the visit of 
the Laxton ladies. Kespect for the motive which 
bad prompted this visit codperated with admiration 
fur the distinguisiiod personal qualities of Lady Car- 
bery, to draw upon her from several leading families 
in the town such little services and attentions as 
pass naturally, under a spunUineous law of courtesy, 
between those who are at home and those who sufier 
nnder the disadvantages of strangerfJiip. The Man*, 
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Chester people, who made friendly advances to Lady 
Gurbezy, did bO| I am pereoaded, with no ulleriof 
objects whatsoever of pressing" into the circle of an 
arititocratic person ; neiUier did Lady Carbeiy her^lf 
interpret their atteiitioDS in .any each nngeseroiia 

Spiril, but accepted them cordially, as those expres- 
eions of disintereated goodixese which I am persuad- 
ed that in reality they were. Amongst the fiuniike 

that were thus attentive to her, in throwing open for 
her use yarioua local advantages of balha^ libraries, 
pictare-gaUeriee, etc*, were the wife and daughters 
of Mr. White himself. Nuw, uno of these daughters 
was herself the wiie of a baronet, Sir Biohard Clay- 
ton, who had honorably distinguidied himself in lit* 
erature by translating and improving the work of 
Tenhove the Dutchman (or Belgian?) npon ,tbe 
house of the -De' Medici — a work which Mr. Roscoo 
considered ** the most engaging work that has, per- 
htapfi, ever ^q>eared on a subject of literary history.'' 
Introduced as Lady Clayton had been amongst the 
elUe of our aristocracy, it could not be suppo^d that 
she would be at all solicitous about an introduction 

to the wife of au liibli nobleman, biiiiplj as such, and 
apart irom her personal endowments. Those endow- 
ments, it is true^ — namely, the beauty and the talents 
of Lady Carbery, made known in Manchester through 
Mr. White's xspoTi of thenii and combined with the 
knowledge of her generous devotion to her d^ ing 
friend^ secluding her steadily from all society through 
a period of very many months, — did, md reasonably 
might, interest many Manchester people on her be» 
half. In all this there was nothing to be ashamed 
of ; and, judging from what personally I witnessed. 
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OkiB seems fo boro been tiie true ntiiife and eztest 

of the " tuft-hunting ; " and I have noticed it at all 
8tmpiy because there is a habit almost aational 
giawin^ up amonget rm of imputing to eadi ofher 

Bome mode of unmanly prostration before the aris- 
tocracy, but M ith as little iouadation for the charge 
generdlj, I beHere, ae I am amtiafied theve mm in 

this particular instance. 

Mr. Wiute possessed a moseam — formed chiefly bj 
hiaself, and originally, l erhaps, directed mmply to 
professional objects, such as would have little chance 
&r engaging the attention of females. Bnt sorgeona 
and speculative physicians, beyond all other claases 
of intellectual men, cultivate the most enlarged 
and liberal curiosity; so that Mr. White's mnsenm 
fimiislied attrsetions to an nnnsnally large variety of 
tastes. I had myself already seen it ; and it struck 
me that Mr. White vonld be gratified if Lady Oar- 
bery would herself ask to see it ; which accordingly 
bhe did ; and thus at once removed the painful feel- 
ing that be might be extortuig from ber an expression 
of interest in bis collectioii which she did not really 
feel. 

Amongst the objects which gave a scientific intmv 

est to the collection, naturally I have forgo tt-en one 
and all — first, midst, and last ; for this is one of the 
cases in wbicb we all felicitate ourselves upon tho 
an and gift of forgetting ; that art which the great 
Athenian^ noticed as amongst the demderaia of 
fauman life — tbat gift which, if in some rare cases it 
belongs only to the regal prerogatives of the grave, 
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fortunately in many thonsands of other cases is 

accorded by the treachery of a human brain. Ileav- 
ens ! what a curse it were^ if every chaos, which is 
stamped upon the mind by fairs such as that London 
fair of St. Bartholomew iu years long past, or by the 
records of battles and skirmishes through the monot- 
onous pages of history, or by the catalogues of librar 
ries stretching over a dozen measured miles, could 
not be erased, but arrayed itself in endless files inca- 
pable of obliteration, as often as the eyes of onr 
human memory happened to throw back their gaze 
in that direction I Heaven be praised, I have for- 
gotten everything ; all the earthly trophies of skill 
or curious research ; even the aerolithes, that might 
possibly not be earthly, but presents irom somo 
superior planet. Nothing survives, except the /m- 
nianUies of the collection ; and amongst these, two 
only I will molest the reader by noticing. One of 
the two was a mnmmy ; the other was a skeleton, I, 
that had previously seen the museum, warned I^y 
Carbery of both ; but much it mortified us that only 
the skeleton was shown. Perhaps the mummy was 
too closely connected with the personal history of 
Mr. White for exhibition to strangers ; it was that 
of a lady who had been attended medically for some 
years by Mr. White, and had owed much alleviation 
of her sufferings to his inventive skill. She had, 
therefore, felt herself called upon to memorialize her 
gratitude by a very large bequest — not less (I have 
heard) than twenty-five thousand pounds ; but with 
this condition annexed to the gift — that she siiould 
be embalmed as perfectly as the resources in that art 
of London and Paris could accomplish, and that once 
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s year Mr. White^ aocampuiad by two witnetsM of 

credit, should withdraw the veil from her face. The 
lady was placed in a common JhaigUsh clock-case, 
liATiag the usual glass fiuso ; bnt a Toil of whits 
velvet obscured from all profane eyes the silent 
features behind. The clock 1 had myself seen, when 
a child, and had gaoed upon it with inexpiessible 
awe. But, naturally, on my report of the case, the 
whole of our party were devoured by a cariosity to 
see the departed fidr one. Had Mr« White, indeed, 
furnished us with the key of the museum, leaving us 
to our own discretion, but restricting ns on^ (like 
amel Blnebeard) from looking' into wy ante-room, 
great is my fear that the perfulious question would 
hare arisen amongst ns — what o^ciock it was f and 
all possible ante-rooms would have given way to the 
just fury of our passions. I submitted to Lady Car- 
bery, as a liberty which might be ezcnsed by the 
torrid extremity of our thirst after knowledge, that 
ihe (as our leader) should throw out some angling 
question moving in the line of onr desires ; upon 
which hint Mr. White, if he had any touch of indul- 
gence to human intirmity — unless Mount Caucasus * 
were his mother, and a she-wolf his nurse — would 

surely relent, anil act as his conscience must siig*- 
gest. But Lady Carbery reminded me of the three 
Oalendars in the ''Arabian Nights,^' and argued 
that, as the ladies of Bagdad were justified in calling 
upon a body of porters to kick those gentlemen into 
the street, being people who had abused the indul- 
gences of hospitality, much more might Mr. White 
do so with us ; for the Calendars were the children 
of kings (Sbahzades), which we were not ; and had 
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found tin ir curiosity far more furiously irritated; ia 
fitct, Zobeide had no right to trifle with any maa'ft 

curiosity in tluit ferocious extent ; and a couater 
tight arose, as any ohaiu^ery of human nature would 
htm Toledo to demand a solntion of what had been 

so maliciously arrang'ed towards an ang*uish of in- 
aup{K>rtable temptation* Thua^ however, it happened 
that the mummy, who left ra<^ yalnable kgaoiee, 
and founded inch biiiuus fevers of curiu^ity, was not 
aeeu by ua ; nor even the miserable clock-caae. 

The mummy, therefore, was not seen ; but the 
bkclulun i^oij. Who was he? It is not eveiyday 
that one makes the acquaintance of a skeleton ; and 
with regard to snch a thing — tiling, shall one eay, 
or person ? — there ia a favorable presumption irom 
beforehand; which is this: As he is of no nae, 
neither profitable nor ornamental to any person 
whatever, absolutely de trap in good society, what 
but distinguished merit of some kind or other could 
induce any man to interfere with that gravitating 
tendency that by an eternal nisus is pulling him 
below ground? Lodgings are dear in England. 
True it is that, according to the vile usage on the 
continent, one room serves a skeleton for bed-room 
and sitting-room ; neither is his expense heavy, as 
regards wax-lights, fire, or " bif-steck/' But still, 
even a skeleton is chargeable ; and, if any dispute 
should arise about his maintenance, the parish will 
do nothing. Mr. Whitens skeleton, therefore, being 
costly, was presumably meritorious, bclbre we had 
seen him or heard a word in his behalf. It was, in 
fact, the skeleton of au ciainent robber, or perliaps 
of a muiderer. But I, for my part, reserved a iaint 
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right of SttspenBO. And as to the profession of rob- 
ber in those days exercised on the roads of fiagtond, 

it was a liberal profession, Avliicli required more ac- 
complishnients than either tbo bar or the pulpit: 
from the beginning it presumed a most boontiM en^ 
dowment of heroic qualifications — strength, health, 
agility, and exquisite horsemani^^hip, intrepidity of 
the first order, presence of mind, courtesy, and a 
general auibidexterity of powers for ilicinc: all acci- 
dents, and for turning to a good account all unlooked* 
for (k»ntangencie8. The finest men in England, phya» 
ically speaking", throughout the eighteenth century, 
the very noblest specimens of man considered as an 
animal, were beyond a doubt the mounted robbers 
who cultivated their profession on the great leading 
roads, namely, on the road from London to York 
(technically known as ''the great north road^')*, 
on the road west to Bath, and thence to Exeter and 
Plymouth ; north-westwards from London to Oxford, 
and thence to Chester ; eastwards to Tunbridge ; 
southwards by east to Dover ; then inclining west- 
wards to Portsmouth ; more so still, through Salis- 
bury to Dorsetshire and Wilts. These great roads 
were farmed out as so many Roman provinces 
amongst pro-consuls. Tes, but with a difference, 
you will say, in respect of moral principles. Cer- 
tainly with a difference ; for the English highwayman 
bad a sort of conscience for gala-days, which could 
not often be said of the Roman governor or procur- 
ator. At this moment we see that the opening for 
the forger of bank-notes is brilliant ; but practically 
it languishes, as being too brilliant ; it demands an 
array of talent for engraving, etc., which, wherever 
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it exists, is sufficient to carry % man forward upon 
priiiciplefl reputed honorable. Why, then, should he 
court danger and disreputability ? But in that cen- 
tttiy the special talents which led to distinction upon 
the high road had oftentinies no career open to them 
elsewhere. The mounted robber on the highways of 
finglandi in an age when all gentlemen travelled 
with fire-arms, lived in an element of danger and 
adTenturous gallantry ; which, even from those who 
could least allow him any portion of their esteem, 
extorted sometimes a good deal of their unwilling 
admiration. By the necessities of the case, he 
brought into his perilous profession some brilliant 
qualities — intrepidity, address, promptitude of de- 
cision ; and, if to these he added courtesy, and a 
spirit (native or adopted) of forbearing generosity, 
he seemed almost a man that merited public encour- 
agement ; since very plausibly it might be argued 
that his profession was sure to exist; that, if he 
were removed, a successor would inevitably arise, 
and that successor might or might noi cany the 
same liberal and liumaiiizing temper into his prac- 
tice. The man whose skeleton was now before 
ns had ranked amongst tlie most chivalrous of his 
order, and was regarded by some people as vindi- 
cating the national honor in a point where not very 
long before it had suffered a transient eclipse. In 
the preceding generation, it had been felt as throw- 
ing a shade of disgrace over the public honor, that 
the championship of England upon the high road fell 
for a time into French hands ; upon French prowess 
rested the burden of English honor, or, in Gallic 
phrase, of English ghry. Claude Duval, a French- 
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man of undeniable courage, handsome, and noted for 
Ids chiTdlrous devotion to women^ bad been hon* 
ondt on his condeiBiiation to tbe gallowB^ by tiM 

tears of inaiiy ladies who attended liis trial, and by 
tbair sympathiziag vi&ita duriiig bis imprisonment. 
Bat ilie robber represented hj the skeleton in Mr. 
White's museum (whom let us call X, since his true 
name has perished) added to the same bmio qnali- 
tisi a person fiir more snperb. SiUl it was a dreed* 
ful drawback from bis pretensions, if he iiad really 
practised as a mnrdmr* Upon what gnmnd did 
ftal suspicion arise f In candor (for candor is due 
even to a skeleton) it ought to be mentioned tliat the 
charge, if it amounted to so mncfa, arose with a lady 
from some part of Cheshire — the district of Knuts- 
ford, I believe ; — but, wherever it was, in the same 
district, during the latter part of his career, had re- 
sided our I. At first he was not suspected even as 
a robber — as yet not so mnch as snspected of being 
mspieioas ; in a simple mstic neighborhood, among'st 
good-natured peasants, for a long time he was re- 
girded with simple oariosity,. rather than snspidon ; 
ind even the curiosity pointed to his horse more 
uian to himself. The robber had made himself pop- 
nhr amongst the kindrhearted rustics by his general 

courtesy. Comtcsy and the spirit of neighborlinoss 
go a great way amongst country people ; and the 
worrt constmction of the case was, tiiat he might be 
an embarrassed gentleman from Manchester or Liv- 
^pocd, hiding himself from his creditors, who are 
Botorionsly a very immoral class of people. At 
length, however, a violent suspicion broke loose 
against him ; ibr it was ascertained that on certain 
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nights, when, perhaps, he had extra motivea for 

concealing the fact of having been abroad, he drew 
wooUen stockings over his horse's feet, with the 
purpose of deadening the sound in riding np a brick- 
paved entry, connuoii to his own stable and that of a 
respectable neighbor. Thus far there was a reason- 
able foundation laid for suspicion ; but snspicion of 
what ? J3ecause a niaii attends to the ilarning of his 
horse's stockings, why must he be meditating mur- 
der f The fact is — and known from the very first 
to a select party of amateurs — that X, our superb- 
looking skeleton, did, about three o'clock on a lainy 
Wednesday morning, in the dead of winter, ride si- 
Icntly out of Kuutsford ; and about forty-eight hours 
afterwards, on a rainy Friday, silently and softly did 
that baiiic superb blood-horse, carrying that same 
blood-man, namely, our friend the superb skeleton, 
pace up the quiet brick entry, in a neat pair of socks, ^ 
on his return. ' 1 

During that interval of forty-eight hours, an atro* 
cious murder was committed in Ihe ancient city of 
Bristol. By whom ? That question is to this day 
unanswered. The scene of it was a house on the 
west side of the Oollege Green, which is in Ihct tiiat 
same quadrangle planted with trees, and having oa 
its southern side the Bristol Cathedral, up and down 
which, early in the reign of George III., Chatt^rton 
walked in jubihmt spirits with iair young women of 
Bristol ; up and down which, some thirty years later, 
Robert Suuthev and S. T. C. walked with vouno: 
Bristol belles from a later generation. The subjects 
of the murder were an elderly lady bearing some 
such name as llubburou;j;iij and her female servant. 
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Mysteiy ihere was none as to the moiiFe of the 

murder — lauiiifestly it was a Luard of money that 
h$A attracted the assaasin ; but there was great pei^ 
plexity as to the agent or agente oonoenied in the 
atrocious act, and as to the mode by which an en- 
ksnce, under the known precantione oS the lady, 
codd have been effected. Because a thorough-bred 
horse could easily have accomplinho ] (h,. distance to 

I and fro (say three hundred milee) within the forty- 
eight hours, and because the two extreme dates of 
this iorty-eight hours' absence tallied with the requi- 

I flitioDB of the Briatol tragedy, it did not foUow lhat X 
must have had a hand in it. And yet, had these co- 
ittcidencea then been observed, they would certainly 
—now that strong suspicions had been directed to 
the man from the extraordinary character of his 
Boctamal precautions-^ not have passed without 
investigation. But tiie remoteness of Bristol, and 
the rarity of newspapers in those days, caused these 

I indications to pass unnoticed, Bristol knew of no 
wch Knutsford highwayman — Knutsford knew of 
Qo such Bristol murder. It is singular enough that 
these earlier grounds of suspicion against X were 

1 not viewed as such by anybody, until they came to 
be combined with another and linal ground. Then 
the presumptions seemed conclusive. But, by that 

I time, X himself had been executed for a robbery ; had 
been manufactured into a skeleton by the famous 

' Burgeon, Oruickshank, assisted by Mr. White and 

' other pupils. All interest in the case had subsided 
in Knutsford, that could now have cleared up the 
ease satisfactorily ; and thus it happened that to this 
day the riddle, which was read pretty decisively in a 

i 
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northern county, still remaina a riddle in the south. 
When I saw the College Oreen house in 1809-10, it 
was apparently empty, and, as I was told, had 
always been empty since the murder: forty years 
had not cicatrized the bloody remembrance ; and, to 
this day, perhaps, it remains amongst the gloomy 
traditions of Bristol. 

Bat whether the Bristol honse has or has not 
shaken ofi'that odor of blood which otlbuded the nos- 
triis of tenants, it is, I believe, certain that the city 
annals have not shaken off the mystery : which yet 
to certain people in Knutsford, as I have said, and to 
UB the spectators of the skeleton, immediately upon 
hearing one damning fact from the lips of Mr. White, 
seemed to melt away and evaporate as convinciDgly 
as if we had heard the explanation issuing in the 
terms of a confession from the mouth of the skeleton 
itself. What, then, was the fact ? With pain, and 
reluctantly, we felt its force, as we looked at the 
royal skeleton, and reflected on the many evidences 
which he had given of courage, and perhaps of other 
noble qualities. The ugly fact was this : In a few 
weeks after the College Green tragedy, Knutsford, 
and the whole neighborhood as far as Warrington 
(the half-way town between Liverpool and Manches- 
ter), were deluged with gold and silver coins, moi- 
dores, and dollars, from the Spanish mint of Mexico, 
&c. These, during the frequent scarcities of £ng^ 
lish silver currency, were notoriously current in 
England. Now, it is an unhappy fact, and subse- 
quently became known to the Bristol and London 
police, thiil a couBiderable part of poor Mrs. lius- 
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borough treasure lay in such coins, gold aud eilveff 
fiom the Spanish colonial mints* 

Lady Garbery at this period made an effort to 
teach me Hebrew, by way of repaying in kind mj 
fms in teaching Greek to her. Wheie, and upon 
what motive, she bad hereelf begun to learn Hebrew, 
I forget : but in Manchester bhe had resumed tlda 
Bkidy with energy on a caanal impnlae derived from 
a certain Dr. Bailey, a clergyman of this city, who 
luul publiahed a Hebrew Grammar, The doctor waa 
the most unworldly and goileleBs of men. Amongst 

kis orthodox brethren In ' was reputed a " Method- 
ist , and not without reason , for some of his Low* 
Chuieh views he poshed into praotioal extravagances 

that looked like fanaticism, or even like insanity. 
Lady Carbexy wished naturaUy to testify her grati* 
tade for his serWcee hy various splendid presents : 

but nothing would the good doctor accept, unless it 
tisomed a shape that might be available for the ser- 
rice of the paupers amongst his congregation. The 
Hebrew studies, however, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal assistance which we drew from the kindness of 
Dr. Bailey, languished. For this there were several 
reasons but it was enough that the systematic 
vagoeness in the pronnnciatioii of this, as of the 
other Oriental languag-es, disgusted botii of us. A 
word which could not be pronounced with any eer- 
tsinty, was not in a true sense possessed. Let it be 
understood, however, that it was not the correct and 
original pronunciation that we cared for — (Imt has 
perished probably beyond recall, even in ibe case of 
Greek, in spite of the Asiatic and the Insular Greeks 
—what we demanded in vain waa any pronunciation 
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whatever that should be articulate, apprehensible, 

and intercommunicable, such as might differentiate 
the words: whereas a system of mere vowels too 
inadequately strengthened by consonants, seemed to 
leave all words pretty nearly alike. One day, in a 
pause of languor amongst these arid llel^row studies, 
I read to her, with a beating heart, The Ancient 
Mariner/' It had been first published in 1198 ; and, 
about this time (1801), was re-published in tlie first 
two-yohime edition of The Lyrical Ballads/' Well 
I knew Lady Carbery's constitutional inaptitude for 
poetry ; and not for the world would I have sought 
sympathy from her or from anybody else npon that 
part of the L. B. which belonged to Wordsworth. 
But I fencied that the wildness of this tale, and the 
triple majesties of Solitude, of Mist, and of the 

Ancient Unknown Sea, might have won her into 
relenting ; and, in fact, she listened with gravity and 
deep attention. But, on reviewing afterwards in 
conversation such passages as she happened to re- 
member, she laughed at the finest parts, and shocked 
me by calling the mariner himself an old quiz ; 
protesting that tlie latter part of his homily to the 
wedding guest clearly pointed him out as the very 
man meant by Providence for a stipendiary curate to 
the good Dr. Bailey in his over-crowded church.* 
"With an albatross perched on his shoulder, and who 
might be introduced to the congregation as the im^ 
mediate organ of his conversion, and supported by 
the droning of a bassoon, she represented the mar- 
iner lecturing to advantage in English ; the doctor 

* St. James', aooording to my preieiit reooUeetlon. 
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overhead iu the pulpit en i cing it in Ilebrew. Aja- 
giy I was, though forced to laugh. But of what use 
k anger or argnmmt in a duel with female criticism f 
Our ponderous masculine wits are no match for the 
meieurial fancy of women. Once, howeyer, I had a 
triiraiph: to mj great surpri^, one day, she sud- 
denly repeated by heart, to Dr. Bailey, the beautiful 
passage — 

«« It settled, J9i am Uie rnXU nida on,'' 

iBUng what he thought of Oiait As it happened, 
the umple, childiike doctor had more sensibility than 
herself I for, though he had neyer in his whole 

homely life read more of poetry than ho had drunk 
of Tokay or Constantia, — in fact, had scarcely heard 
tall of any poetiy but Watts^ Hymns, — he seemed 
petrified : and at hist, with a deep sigh, as if recov- 
ering from the spasms of a new birth, said, I never 
heard anything so beautifiil in my whole life.'' 

During the long stay ut" liiu J.uxtou party in 31aii- 
•Chester, occurred a Christmas ; and at ChristiDas — 
fliat is, at the approach of this great Christian festi- 
val, so properly substituted in England for the Pa- 
gan festival of January and the Hew Year — there 
was, according to ancient usage, on the breaking up 
for the holidays, at the Grammar School, a solemn 
oelebration of the season by public speeches. Among 
fte six speakers, I, of course (as one of the three 
boys who composed the head class), held a distin- 
gaished place ; and it followed, also, as a matter of 
oeorse, that all my friends congregated on this occa- 
sion to do me honor. What 1 had to recite was a 
copy of Latin yerees (Alcaics) on the recent conquest 
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of Malta* MeUte BrUamiM SiAada — this waa Uia 
tiUe of my worahipM nonsenae. The whole atrengtii 

of the Lax ton party had mustered on this occasion. 
Lady Oarbeiy made a point of bnuging ia her party 
every creature whom she eould infliienoe. Aiid» 
piubably, there were in that crowded audience many 
old Mancheater £rieada of my fiither, loving hia mem* 
ory, and thinking to honor it by kindness to his son. 
Furious, at any rate, was the applause which greeted 
me : farions was my own disgust. Frantic were the 
clamors as I concluded my nonsense. Frantic was 
my inner sense of shame at the childish exlubitlon to 
which, nnavoidably, I was making myself a partgr. 
Lady Carbery had, at first, directed towards me 
occasional glances, expressing a comic sympathy 
with the thoughts which she supposed to be occupy- 
ing my liiiiid. But these glances ceased ; and I was 
xecalied by the gloomy sadness in her altered coun- 
tenance to some sense of my own extravagant and 
disproportionate' frenzy on tliis occasion : from the 
indulgent kindness with which she honored me, har« 
countenance on this occasion became a mirror to my 
own. At night she utisured me, when talking over 
the case, that she had never witnessed an expreesioa 
of such settled misery, and also (so she fancied) of 
misanthropy, as that which daikened my counte* 
nance in those moments of apparent public trinmiAy 
no matter how trivial the occasion, and amidst an 
uproar of friendly felicitation. I look back to that 
state of mind as almost a criminal reproach to my* 
self, if it were not for the facts of the case. But, iu 
excuse for myself, this iact, above all others, ought 
to be mentiosied^^that, over and above the kilUag 
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oppiesflioB to my too Beueitive system of the sumo^ 

onous school tasks, and the ruinous want of < zer- 
cise, I had fallen under medical advice the most 
misleading that it is possible to imagine* The phy- 
sician and the surgeon oi my f uuily were men t-oo 
eminent, it seemed to me, and, consequently « witJi 
time too notoriously bearing a high pecimiary Tsliie^ 
for any school-boy to detain them with couiplaints. 
Under these circumstances, I threw myself for aid, in 
a case so simple that any clever boy in a druggist's 
shop would have known how to treat it, upon the ad- 
vice of an old, old apothecary, who had full authority 
from my guardians to mn up a most fhrions account 
against me fur medicine. This being tixe regular 
mode of payment, inevitably, and onconsciously, lie 
was biased to a mode of treatment; namely, by 
drastic medicines varied without end, which fearfully 
exasperated the complaint. This complaint, as I 
now know, was the simplest possible derangement 
of the liver, a torpor in its action that might have 
been put to rights in three days« In fact, one 
week's pedestrian travelling amongst the Caernai^ 
vonshire mountains effected a revolution in my 
health such as left me nothing to complain ot 

An odd thing happened by the merebt accident. 
I, when my Alcaics had run down their foolish larum, 
instead of resmning my official place as one of the 
trinity who composed the head class, took a seat by 
the side of Lady Carbery. On the other side of her 
was seated a stranger: and this stranger, whom 
mere chance had thrown next to her, was Lord Bel- 
grave, her old and at one time (as some people &n* 
cied) fivored suitor. In this there was nothing at 
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•11 extraOTdinaary. Lord Orey de Wflton, an old 

alumniLS of this Manchester Grammar School^ and an 
alumntts daring the early reign of this same ArMdi' 
damsalus, made a point - of showing honor to Mb 
• ancient tutor, especially now when reputed to be 
decaying ; and with the same Tiew he brought Lord 
Belgrade, who had become* his B0n4ii-1aw after his 
r^eetiou by Lady Carbery. The whole was a very 
natural accident. But Lady Carbery was not suffi- 
ciently bronsed by worldly habits to tieat this acci- 
dent with nondmiame,^ She did not to tlw public eye 
betray any embarrassment ; bat afterwards she told 
me that no incident coald haTe been more distressing 
to her. 

Some months after this, the Laxton party quitted 

Manchester, having no farther motive for staying. 
Mrs. bchreiber was now confessedly dying : medical 
skill could do no more for her ; and this being so, 

there was no reason wliy she shonkl continue to 
exchange her own quiet little Hutiandsliire cottage 
for the discomforts of smol^ lodgings. Lady Carbery 
retired like some golden pageant aniongbt the clouds ; 
thick darkness succeeded ; the ancient torpor re* 
established itself ; and my health grew distressingly 
worse. Tlu II it was, after dreadful self-conflicts, that 
I took the unhappy resolution of which the results 
are recorded in Ihe " Opium Confessions/' At this 
point, the reader must understand, comes in iliat 
cha])ter of my life ; and for all which concerns that 
delirioas period I refer him to those Confessions.'' 
Some anxiety I had, on leaving 2ilancliester, lest my 
mother should suffer too much from this rash step | 
and on that impulse I altered the direction of my 
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waodeimgs ; not going (as I had originally plamied) 
to die Snglirii Lakes, but making first of all for St. 

Julm's Piioiy, Chestur, at that time my mother's 
reaidence. There I found my maternal uncle, Oap- 
tain PensoDi of the Ben^ establishment, jast re- 
cently cunie home on a two years' leave ot absence ; 
sad there I had an interyiew with my mother. By a 
temporary arrangement I receiTed a weeUy allow- 
ancc, which would have enabled mo to live in any 
district of Wales, either North or South ; for Wales, 
bofli North and South, is (or.at any rate was) a land 
of exemplary cheapness. For instance, at Talyllyn, 
in Merionethshire, or anywhere off the line of tourists, 
I and a lieutenant in our EDglish navy paid sixpence 
uniformly for a handsome dinner ; sixpence, I mean, 
apiece. But two months later came a golden block* 
head, who instructed the people that it was "sinful'* 
to charge less than three shillings. In Wales, mean- 
time, I Buffered grievously from want of books ; and 
fancying", in my profound ignorance of the world, 
that 1 could borrow money upon my own expecta- 
tions, or, at least, that I could do so with the joint 
security of Lord Westport (iiow Earl of \lt;unont, 
upon his father's elevation to the Marquisatc of 
Shgo), or (failing that) with the security of his 
amiable and friendly cousiti, the Earl of Desart, I had 
the unpardonable folly to quit the deep tranquiUities 
of North Wales for the uproars, and perils, and the 
certain miseries, of London. 1 had borrowed ten 
guineas from Lady Carbery ; and at that time, when 
my purpose was known to nobody, I might have 
borrowed any suni I pleas(Kl. But I could never 
again avail myself of that resource, because I must 
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have given some address, in order to insure tbo 
receipt of Lady Carbery 'b answer ; and in that caae, 
so sternly coDScientions was she, that, tinder the 
notion of saving me from ruin, my address would 
have been immediately communicated to my guard- 
ians, and by them would have been confided to the 
unrivalled detective talents, in those days, of Towns- 
end, or some other Bow-street officer. 

♦ ♦ S|K ♦ ♦ 

That episode, or impassioned parenthesis in my 
life, which is comprehended in The Confessions of 
the Opium-Eater," had finished ; suppose it over and 
gone, and once more, alter the storms of London, 
suppose me resting from my dreadful remembrances, 
in the deep monastic tranquillity, of St. John's Priory ; 
and just then, by accident, with no associates except 
my mother and my uncle. What was the Frioiy 
like ? Was it young or old, handsome or plain ? 
What was my uncle the captain like ? Young or 
old, handsome or plain t Wait a little, my reader; 
give me time, and I will tell you all. My uncle's 
leave of absence from India had not expfred ; in fact, 
it had nine or ten months still to run ; and this acci- 
dent furnished us all with an opportunity of witness- 
ing his preternatural activity. One morning early 
in April of the year 1803, a gentleman called at the 
Priory, and mentioned, as the news of the morning 
brought down by the London mail, that there had 
been a very hot and very sudden press along the 
Thames, and simultaneously at the outports. Indeed, 
before this the spiteful tone of Sebastiani^s Report, 
together with the arrogant comment in the Jfon- 
aeur on the supposed inability of Great Britain to 
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contend " single-handed" with France ; and, &iaUy, 
the public brutality to our ambassador, had prepared 

ns all for war. But, then, might not all this blow 
over ? No ; apart £rom any choice or preference of 
war on the part of Napoleon, his vetj extstence 
depended upon war. He lived by and through the 
army. Without a succession of warB and martial 
glories in reserre for the army, what interest had 
they in Napoleon ? This was obscurely acknowledged 
by ererybody. More or less consciously perceived, 
a feeling deep and strong ran through the nation 
thai it was vain to seek expedients or delays ; a 
mighty strife had to be fought out, which could not 
be evaded. Thence it was that the Tolunteer system 
wLis SO rapidly and earnestly developed. Asa first 
stage in the process of national enthusiasm, this was 
invaluable. The first impulse drew out the material* 
Next, as might Lave been foreseen, eauiu an expe- 
rience which taught us seasonably that these redun- 
dant materials, crude and miscellaneous, required a 
winnowinpr and sifting, which very soon we had ; and 
the result was, an incomparable militia* Chester 
shone conspicuously in this noble competition. But 
here, as elsewhere, at first there was no cavalry. 
Upon that arose a knot of gentlemen, chiefly those 
who hunted, and in a very few hours laid the 
foundation of a small cavalry force. Three troops 
were raised in the cUy of Chester, one of the three 
being given to my uncle. The whole were under the 
command of Colonel Dod, who had a landed estate in 
the county, and who (like my uncle) bad been in 
India. But Colonel Dod and the captains of the two 
other troops gave comparatively little aid. The 
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whole working actiyitieB of the eystem rested wifli 

my uacle. Then first I saw energy : then first I 
knew what it meant. All the officers of the three 
troops exchanged dinner-parties with each other; 
and consequently they dined at the Priory ulten 
enough to make us acquainted with their character^ 
istic qualities. That period had not yet passed 
away, thougli it was already passing, when gentle- 
men did not willingly leaye the dinneivtable in a state 
of absolute sobriety. Colonel Dod and my uncle had 
learned in Bengali under the coercion of the climate, 
habits of temperance. But the others (thou^ few^ 

. perhaps, might be systematic drinkers) were careless 
in this respect, and drank under social excitement 
quite enou^ to lay bare the ruling tendencies of 
their several characters. Being English, naturally 
the majority were energetic, and beyond all things 
despised dreaming faitUans (such, for instance, as 
we find the politicians, or even the conspirators, of 
Italy, Spain, and Germany, whose whole power of 
action eyaporates in talking^ and histrionically gea- 
ticulatiii^^). Yet still the best of them seemed inert 
by compariBon ^vith my uncle, and to regard hia 

' standard of action and exertion as trespassing to a 
needless degree upon ordinary human comfort. 

(Jommon]'! at (?, meantime, my uncle was in the 
character of his intellect ; there he foil a thousand 
leafrucs below my mother, to whom ho looked up wuli 
aliectionate astonishment. But, as a man ol action, 
he ran so for ahead of men generally, that he ceased 
to impress one as commonplace. He, if any man 
ever did, realized the Roman poet's description of 
being nakis r^m$ agendia — sent into this worid not 
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far talkmgy but ibr doing ; not for coansel, but for 
execution. On that field he wm a portentous man, 

• monster; and, viewiog him as such, I am disposed 
to eoncede a few words to what modem slang denom- 
inates his antecedents/' 

Two brothers and oue sister (namely, my mother) 
composed the household choir of children gathering 
mond the hearth of my maternal grand-parents, whose 
name was Penson. Mj graad&tber at one time held 
in office under the king; how named, I onoe heard, 
but have foij^ulten; only this I remember, that it 
Wis axi office which conferred the title of Jfliquire ; 
so that upon each and all of his several coffins, lead, 

oak, mahogany, he was cntiLled to proclaim liimself 
an Armiger ; which, observe, is the newest, oldest, 
most classic mode of saying that one is piiyileged to 

. bear arms^ in a sense ijitelligible only to tlie Herald's 

! College. This Armiger, this undeniable Squire, was 
doubly distinguished : first, by his iron constitution 
and impregnable health ; which were of such quality, 

; and like the sword of Michael, the warrior4Lng6l 
(" Paradise Lost,^' B. vi.), had firom flie armory of 

' God been given him tempered so,'' that no insurance 
ofiioe, trafficking in life-annuities, would have ventured 
to look him in the face. People thought him good, 
like a cat, for eight or nine generations ; nor did any 
man perceive at what avenue death could ilnd, or 
disease could force, a practicable breach ; and yet, 
such anchorage have all human hopes, in the very 
aicbit of ttese windy anticipations, this same granite 
grandpapa of mine, not yet very fiwr ahead of sixty, 
being in fact three-score years and none, suddenly 
etmdc his flag, and found himself, in his privileged 
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obarftcter of Ai^iiyer, needing those door (cofifci- 
door) plateSi whioh all reasonable people had enp* 
posed to be reaeired for the manfdhctaring banda 
of some remote century. Armiyer, pack up jour 
traps — Ooliige sarcinas " — *' Squire, 70U 're 
wanted : these dreadful citations were inevitable ; 
come they must ; but surely, as everybody thought, 
not in the eighteenth, or, periiaps, even the nine* 

tecnth ccutury. Biis aliter visum. My grandfather, 
built for an JEonian duration, did not come within 
hail of myself ; whilst his gentle partner, my grand* 
mother, who made no show of extra longevity, lived 
down into my period, and had the beupiit oi my 
acquaintance throngh half a dosen years. If she 
turned this piece of good fortune to no great prac- 
tical aoconnt, that (you know) was no &ult of mine. 
Doubtless, I was ready with my advice, freely and 
gratuitously, if she had condescended to ask for it. 
Betnming to my grand£Bkther : the other distingoish* 
ing endowment, by which he was so frrorably 
known and remembered amongst his friends, was 
the magical versatility of liis talents, and his power 
of seIf-«ccommodation to all humors, tempers, and 
ages. 

« Qmiiis Ariii^ipam iMit color, tltliii, ei na* 

And in alluisiou to this line from Horace it was, that 
amongst his literary friends he was known fiuniliariy 
by the name of Aristippus. His sons, Sdwaxd and 
Thomas, resembled him, by all accounts, in nothing \ 
neither physically, nor in moral versatility. These 
two sons of the Sqnire, Edward and Thomas, throng 
some traditional prejudice in the iamily, had always 
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directed their views to the military profession. In 
8ach a case, the king's army is naturally that to 
which a young man's expectations turn. But to 
wait, and uller all by possibility to wait in \ ain, did 
not suit my fiery grandiather. The interest which 
he could put into motion was considerable ; but it 
was more applicable to the service of the East India 
Company than to any branch of the home service. 
This interest was so exerted that in one day he 
obtained a lieutenantcy in the Company's service for 
each of his sons. About 1180 or 1781, both young 
men, aged severally sixteen and seventeen years, 
went out to join their regiments, both regiments 
being on the Bengal estabUshment. Very different 
were their &tes; yet their qualifications ought to 
Lave been the same, or differing only as sixteen 
differs £rom seventeen; and also as sixteen over- 
flowing with levity differs from seventeen prema- ' 
turely thoughtful. Edward Pensou was early noticed 
for his high principle, for his benignity, and for a 
thoughtfulness somewhat sorrowful, that seemed to 
Lave caught in childhood some fugitive glimpse of 
his own too brief career. At noonday, in some part 
of Bengal, he went out of doors bareheaded, and died 
in a few hours. 

In 1800-1801, my mother had become dissatisfied 
with Bath as a residence ; and, being firee from all 
ties connecting her with any one county of Euglau J 
rather than another, she resolved to traverse the 
most attractive parts of the island, and, upon per- 
sonal inspection, to select a home ; not a ready-built 
home, but the ground on which she might herself 
create one ; for it happened that amongst the few 
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infirmities besetting" my mother's habits and consti- 
tution of raind, was Ike costly one of seeking her 
chief intellectiial excitement in ttrciutectnral orec^ 
tions. She individually might be said to have built 
Ureeniiay ; aiace to her views of domestic eiegaace 
and propriety my &ther had resigned almost everj^ ^ 
thing. This war; her coup-iV essai ; ^secondly, she 
built the complement to the Priory in Cheshire, which 
cost about one thoueand ponnds ; thirdly, Weathay , 
in Somersetshire, iihuiit twelve miles frum Bristol, 
which, including the laud attached to Hkd honse, coat 
twelve thousand five hundred pounds, not including 
subsequent additions; but this was built at the cost 
of my uncle ; finally, WoBton Lea, close to Bath, 
which being designed simply for herself in old age, 
with a moderate establishment of lour servants (and 
some reasonable provision of accommodations for a 
few visitors), cost originally, I believe, not more 
than one thousand pounds — excluding, however, 
the cost of all after alterations. 

It may serve to show how inevitably an amateur 
architect, without professional aid and counsel, will be 
defrauded, that the first of these houses, which cost 
six thousand pounds, sold for no more ftan twenty- 
five hundred pounds, and the third fbr no more than 
five thousand pounds. The person who superin> 
tended the workmen, and had the whole practical 
management of one amongst these four houses, was 
a common builder, without capital or education, and 
the greatest knave that personally I have known. 
It may illustrate tihe way in which lady architects, 
without professional aid, are and ever will be 
defrauded, that, after all was finished, and die entirs 
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wood-work was to be measured and Talaed, each 

party, of course, needing to be represented by a pro- 
fessional agent, naturally the knavish builder was 
ready at earliest dawn with his agent; bat, as 
regarded my mother's interest, the task of engaging 
sach an agent iiad been conlided to a neigiiboring 
clergyman, — eyangelical/^ of course, and a humble 
• sycophant of Hannah More, but otherwise the most 
helpless of iiuuian beings, baptized or infidel. lie 
contented himself with instructing a young gentle- 
man, aged about fifteen, to take his pony and ride 
over to a distant cathedral town, which was honored 
by the abode of a yirtuous though drunken surveyor. 
This respectable drunkard he was to enga^^^c, and 
also with obvious discretion to fee beiorehand. All 
which was done : the drunken surveyor had a sort 
of fits, it was understood, that always towards sunset 
inclined him to assume the horizontal posture. For- 
tunately, however, for that part of mankind whom 
circumstances had brought under the necessity of 
commuiiicating with him, these fits were intermitting; 
so that, for instance, in the present case, upon a 
severe call arising for his pocketing the fee of ten 
guineas, he astonished his whole household by sud- 
denly standing bolt upright as stiff as a poker ; his 
sister remarking to the young gentleman that he 
(the visitor) was in luck that evening : it was n^t 
everybody that could get that length in dealing with 
Mr. X. 0. However, it is distressing to relate that 
the fits immediately returned ; and, with tliat degree 
of exasperation which made it dangerous to suggest 
the idea of a receipt ; since that must have required 
the vertical attitude. Whether that attitude ever 
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was recovered by the unfortunate gentleman, I do 
not know. Fortj-and-foar years have passed since 
then. Almost everybody connected with the case 
has had time to assume permanently the horizontal 
posture^ — namely^ that knave of a builder^ whose 
knaveries (^Ided by that morning sun of Jane) were 
controlled by nobody ; that sycophantish parson ; 
that young gentleman of fifteen (now, alas 1 fifty- 
nine), who must long since have sown his wild oats ; 
that unhappy pony of eighteen (now, alas I sixty-two, 
if living; ah! venerable pony, that must (or mustest) 
now require thy oats to be boiled) ; in short, one and 
all of these venerabilities — knaves, ponies, drunk- 
ards, receipts — have descended, I believe, to chaos 
or to Hades, with hardly one exception. Chancery 
itself, though somewhat of an Indian juggler, could 
not play with such aerial balls as these. 

On what ground it was that my mother quarrelled 
with the advantages of Bath, so many and so con> 
spicuous, I cannot guess. At that time, namely, the 
opening of the nineteenth century, the old tradition- 
ary custom of the place had established for young 
and old the luxury of sedan-chairs. Nine tenths, at 
least, of the colds and catarrhs, those initial stages 
of all pulmonary complaints (the capital scourge of 
England), are caught in the transit between the door 
of a carriage and the genial atmosphere of the draw- 
ing-room. By a sedan-chair all this danger was 
evaded : your two chairmen marched right into the 
hall : the hall-door was closed ; and not until then 
was the roof and the door of your chair opened : the 
translation was — from one room to another. To my 
mother, and many in her situation, the sedan-chair 
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MGommended itsdf also b j adTUteges of wotiMr 
ohM. Immediately on coming to Bath her earriage 

I was laid up in ordmary.'' The trifling rent of a 
ooadi*4irase^ aome ali^^t annual lepairSi and the tax, 
eompoeed the whole annnal eoat. At that time, and 

throughout the war, the usual estimate lor the cost 
of a close carriage in London was three hundred and 
tvmitjr pounds ; since, in order to have the certain 
I serrices of two horses, it was iudispensable to keep 
Aiee. Add to this the coachman^ the wear«id4ear 
of harness, and the duty; and, even in Buth, a 
cheaper place than London, you could not accomplish 
tks total service under two hundred and seyent*^ 
pounds. Now, except the duty, all this expense was 
at once superseded by the sedan-chair — rarely cost* 
mg you aboye ten shillings a week, that is, twen^ 
five guineas a year, and liberating: you from all care 
or anxiety. The duty on lour wheels, it is truSp 
Wis suddenly exalted by Mr. Rtt's triple assessment 
from twelve guineas to thirty-six ; but what a trille 
if comparison with the cost of horses and coacb* 
Mil And, then, no demands for money were oyer 
met so cheerfully by my mother as those which went 
to support Mr. Pitt's policy against Jacobinism and 
Begidde. At present, idter fiye years^ sinecure 

Existence, unless on the rare summons of a juuniey, 
tius dormant carriage was suddenly undocked, and 
pot into commission. Takin g with her two senrants» 
and one of my sisters, my mother now entered upon 
a periplua, or systematic circumnayigation of all 
Aig^d; and in England only— through the admir> 
able machinery matured for such a purpose, namely, 
ttas, innkeepers, servants, horses, all first-rate of 
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their class — it was possible to pursue such a scheme 

in the midst of domestic comfort. My mother's rcso- 
iution was — to see all England with her own eyes, 
and to judge for herself upon the qualifications of 
each county, each town (not being* a bustling seat 
of commerce), and each village (having any advan- 
tages of scenery), for contributing Hie main elements 
towards a home that might justify her in building a 
house. The qualifications insisted on were these 
five : good medical advice somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood ; first-rate means of education ; elegant (or, 
what most people might think, aristocratic) society ; 
agreeable scenery : and so far the difficulty was not 
insuperable in the way of finding ali the four advan- 
tages concentrated. But my mother insisted on a 
fifth, which in those days insured the instant ship- 
wreck of the entire scheme ; this was a church of 
England parish clergyman, who was to be strictly 
orthodox, faithful to the articles of our English 
church, yet to these articles as interpreted by Evan- 
gelical divinity. My mother's views were precisely 
those of her fiiend Mrs. Hannah More, of Wilber- 
force, of Ilenry Thornton, of Zachary Macaulay 
(father of the historian), and generally of those who 
were then known amongst sneerers as the Glapham 
saints.^' This one requisition it was on which the 
scheme foundered. And the &ct merits recording as 
an exposition of the broad religious difference be* 
tween the England of that day and of this. At pres- 
ent, no difficulty would be found as to this fifth 
requisition. ''Evangelical'' clergymen are now 
sown broad-cast ; at that period, there were not, OB 
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oi. aTcnge, above six or hi lu v^h of the iiAj^-twa 
couiitieB. 

Tbe coaditkMM, as a wliole, ^me in Act iacapahla 

of beiDg I', a.-.zk i : where two or iLri^e were aiUiued, 
Ikree or two iuled. it was too much to exaol ao 
maay advantages from any one place, unless London \ 
or really, if any other place could be looked to with 
liope in auch. a chase, that place was Bath — the very 
dHj my mother was preparing to leave. Yet, had 

tliis been otherwise, and the prospect of succosa 
more promising, I have not a doubt that the pretty 
gem, which suddenly was offered at a price unintsl* 

ligibly low, in the ancient cit}?> of Chester, \vould have 
availed (as instantly it did avail, and, perhaps, ought 
to have availed) in obscnring those five conditions 
of which else each i^cparately for itself had seemed a 
conditio eine qua non. This gem was au ancient 
house, on a miniatuie scale, called the Friary ; and» 

until the dissolutiuu of religious houses in the earlier 
half of the sixteenth century, had formed part of the 
Priory attached to the ancient church (still flourish* 
ing) of St. John's. Towards the end of tiie sixteenth 
and througli the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century, this Priory had been in the occupation of Sir 
Robert Cotton, the aiitic^uaiy, the iiiend of Ben Jon- 
son, of Coke, of Selden, etc., and advantageously 
known as one of those who applied his legal and 

historical knowledge to the bending back into con- 
stitutional moulds of those despotic twists whicii 
new interests and false counsels had developed itt 
the Tudor and Stuart dynasties. It was an exceed- 
ingly pretty place ; and the kitchen, upon tiie ground 
story, which had a noble groined ceiling of stonSi 
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indicated, by its disproportionate scale, the magni- 
tude of the establishment to which once it bad 
ministered. Attached to this splendid kitchen were 
tributary offices, etc. On the upper story were 
exactly five rooms : namely, a servants' dormitory, 
meant in Sir llobcrt's day for two beds* at the least; 
and a servants' sitting-room. These were shut off 
into a separate section, with a little staircase (like a 
ship's comjKUiion-ladder) and a little lobby of its own. 
But the principal section on this upper story had 
been dedicated to the use of Sir Sobert, and con- 
sisted of a pretty old hall, lighted by an old monastic- 
painted window in the door of entrance ; secondly, 
a rather elegant dining-room ; thirdly, a bed*room. 
The glory of the house internally lay in the monastic 
kitchen ; and, secondly, in what a Frenchman would 
hare called, properly, Sir Bobert's own apartoi^ f 
of three rooms hui, thirdly and chiefly, in a pile of 
ruined archways, most picturesque so far as they 
went, but so small that Drury Lane could easily 
have found room for them on its stage. These 

♦ The contrivance amongst our ancestors, even at Imughtj Cam- 
bridge and haughtier Oxford, was, that one bed rising six inehe? from 
the floor ran (in the day-time) under a loftier bed ; it ran upon 
Qltfton or Utile wheels. The learned word for a little wheel ia trock* 
Uai from whioh Qreeianand LfttiA term comee the Eoglkh word 
Crwe^e4>ed. 

fAjMiimeni. — Our English w» of the word spartmeiit'' Is abiud, 
•InBe It leads to total misoonoeptioiiB. We read In Freneh memoin 
Innnmerable of iJle JUn/t apartmmi, of th» ^umii's t^anmmi, tto,, and 
for ns Bnglish the question arises^ Hbwt had the kingi had her 
majesty, only one room T But, my friend, they might hafe a thousand 
rooms, and yet haye only one apartment. An apartment meani^ ia 
tiie oontinontal use, a section or compartment of an edifice. 
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stood in the mfauatore pleamre-gromid, and were 

constantly resorted to by artists for upecimenB of 
architectural decajs, or of nature workiDg kfW Ifae 
concealment of snch decays by her mduiaiy pro- 
cesses of gorgeous floral vegctatiou. Ten roou^a 
there may have been in the Priory, aa offered to mj 
mother for less than five hundred pounds. A draw- 
ing-roora, bed-roonis, dressirjg--roorrj?, frV;., miikiiig 
about ten more, were added by my mother ibr a aom 
under one thousand pounds. The same mmiatore 
scale was obserred in all these addidonii. And, 
the Priory was not within tiie walls of the atf, 
whilst the river Dee, flowing immediatdly below, 
secured it from annoyance on one side, ani the 
church, with ita adjacent church-yard, insulated it 
from the tumults of life on all the odier sides, an 
atmosphere of conventual stillness and tranquillity 
brooded over it and all around it forever* 

Such was the house, such was the society, in 
which I now found myself; and upon ilie wiioic I 
might describe myself as beuig, according to the 
modem phrase, "in a &lse position.'' I had, for 
instaiice, a vast superiority, as wat* to Lave been ex- 
pected, in bookish attainments, and in adroitness of 
lo^c ; whilst, on the otiier hand, I was ridiculously 
short-sighted or blind in all fields of ordinary human 
experience^ It must not be supposed that I regarded 
my own particular points of superiority, or that I 
used tUem, with any vanity or view to present ad- 
vantages. On the contrary, I sickened over them, 
and labored to defeat them. But in vain I sowed 
errors in my premises, or planted absurdities in my 
assumptions. Yainly I tried such blunders as put* 
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tiag ibur terms into a syliogiam, wliich, as all the 
woild knowB, ought to nm on three ; a tripod it ought 
to be, by all rules known to man, and, behold, T forced 
it to become a quadruped. Upon mj uncle's mili- 
tary haste, and tumultuous energy in pressing his 
opinions, all such delicate refinements were abso- 
lutely thrown away. With disgust / saw, with dis- 
gust he saw, that too apparently the advantage lay 
with me in the result ; and, whilst I worked like a 
dragon to place myself in the wrong, some fiend 
apparently so counterworked me, that eternally I 
was reminded of the Manx half-pennies, which lately 
I had continually seen current in North Wales, bear- 
ing for their heraldic distinction three human legs in 
armor, but so placed in relation to each other that 
always one leg is vertical and mounting guard on 
behalf of the other two, which, therefore, are ena- 
bled to sprawl aloft in the air — in fact, to be as 
absurdly negligent as they choose, relying upon 
their vigHant brother below, and upon the written 
legend or motto, Stabit quqcunque jeceris (Stand it 
will upright, though you should fling it in any con* 
ceivable direction). What gave another feature of 
distraction and iucoherency to my position was, that 
I still occupied the position of a reputed boy, nay, a 
child, in the estimate of my audience, and of a child 
in disgrace. Time enough had not passed since my 
elopement firom school to win for me, in minds so . 
fresh from that remembrance, a station of purifica- 
tion and assoiiment. Oxford might avail to assoil 
me, and to throw into a distant retrospect my boyish 
trespasses ; but as yet Oxford had not arrived. I 
committed, besides, a great fault in taking often a 
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tone of mock senauaaesA, when the detacticm oi Hm 
playM ertnnrag«]ioe was left to the disoeniflMiit v 

qnick sympathy of the hearer : and I was blind to 
the fsiCt, that aa^ithor my mother not my imde wm 
distingQifllied by any nalwrml UveUnen of Tieioii foff 

the cumic, or any toleration for the extravagant. 

I My motber^ ezanpla, bad aa awful a&am of €a&- 
•dentiovs fidelity in the payment of taxe8« Many a 

respectable family I have kuuwn that would privately 
iMve enconnifed a amnggier, and, in eenaeqneiioey 
were beset oontnmaUy by mock asitigglers, c^fiiriDg, 
with airs of affected mystery, home commoditiee 
liable to no cnatonhhonae objeotioni whateoeveri 
oely at a hypeibolical price* I lemember wwma the 
case of a duke^ who bought in Piccadilly, wi^tor 
kaghable eixcnmetanoee of oomplex dieguiae, aome 
nlk handkerchtefii, M»ly {nretending to be ibfeign, 
aud was so iuceused at linding himself to have been 
committing no breaoh of iaw wbateTer, but aimply to 
kave been paying double the ordinary shop prioe^ 
that he pulled up the soirdisard smuggler to Bow- 
ttieet» even at the certain prioe of e(zpoeaie to bin^ 
self. The charge he alleged against the man was the 
untenable one of mi being a Bmuggler. My mother, 
on Ae contrary, prononnced all eneh attempta at 

cheating the king, or, as I less harshly termed it, 
cheatbg the tax-gatherer, as being equal in guilt to 
%frand upon one'e neighbor, <Nr to direct appropiiap 
I tion of another man^s purse. I, on my part, held, 
I that government, having often deirauded me through 
iti agent and creature the poatoflce, by mcnatrons 
over-charges on letters, had thus creutrd in my 
behalf a right of retaliation. And dreadluUy it anr 
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noyed my mother, that I, stating this right in a veiy 

plausible rule-of-three form — namely, As is the in- 
come of the said fraudulent government to mj poor 
patrimonial income of one hundred and fifty pounds 

per annum, bo is any one special fraud (as, for 
instance, that of yesterday morning, amounting to 

thirteen pence upon a single letter) to that equitable 

penalty which I am entitled to recover upon the 
goods and chattels (wherever found) of the ill* 
advised Britannic government. During the war with 
Napoleon, the income of this government ran, to all 
unounts, between fifty and seventy millions pounds 
sterling. Awful, therefore, seemed the inheritance 
of retaliation, inexhaustible the fund of reprisals, 
into which I stepped. Since, even a single case of 
robbery, such as I could plead by dozens, in the 
course of a few years, though no more than thirteen 
pence, yet multiplied into seventy million times two 
hundred and forty pence, mimis one hundred and 
fifty pounds, made a very comfortable property. The 
right was clear ; and the sole difficulty lay in assert- 
ing it; in fact, that same dilUculty which beset the 
philosopher of old, in arguing with the Emperor 
Hadrian ; namely, the want of thirty legions for the 
purpose of clearly pointing out to Caesar where it 
was that the truth lay ; the secret truth ; that rarest 
of all ''nuggets." 

This counter-challenge of gOYernmcnt, as the first 
mover in a system of frauds, annoyed, but also per* 
plexed my mother exceedingly. For an argument 
tli.'il shiiped itself into a rule-of-three illustration 
seemed really to wear too candid an aspect for sum- 
mary and absolute rejection. 
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Such discuBsioDs wore to me a comic shape. But 
altogether serions were the disputes upon Inxvu — a 

topic on separate grounds equally interesting to us 
all, as the mightiest of £nglish colonies, and tiie 
auperbest monument of demoniac English energy, 
revealing itself in such men as Clive, Hastings^ and 
aeon after in the two Wellesleys* To mj motiier, as 
the grave of one brother, as the home of another, 
and as a new centre from which Christianitj (she 
hoped) would mount like an eagle ; for just about 
that time the Bible Society was preparing its initial 
movements ; whilst to my uncle India appeared as 
the arena upon which his activities were yet to find 
their adequate career. With respect to the Chris- 
tianization of India, my uncle assumed a hope which 
he did not really feel ; and in another point, more 
trying to himself personally, he had soon an oppor* 
tunity for showing the sincerity of this deference to 
his spiritual-minded sister. For, very soon after hia 
return to India, he received a civil appointment 
(SuperintenderU of MilUary Buildings in Bengal), 
highly lucrative, and the more so as it could be held 
conjointly with his military rank ; but a good deal of 
. its pecuniary advantages was said to lie in fees, or 
perquisites, privately offered, but perfectly regular 
and official, which my mother (misunderstanding the 
Indian system) chose to call "bribes.'' A very ugly 
word was ihnU ; but I argued that even at home, even 
in the courts at ^Westminster, in the very fountains 
of justice, private fees constituted one part of the 
salaries — a fair and official part, so long as Parlia- 
ment liad not made such fees illegal by commuting 
them for known and fixed equivalents. 
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It was mere i[; no ranee of India, as I dutifullj 
iBflMad agaiMt Mamma/' thai oouM confound 
Ibese regnbr oiritiitil *^w$Mmm" with tlie dande*^ 
tine wages of corruption. The poirde^n of French 
tnidittoni the {MOT of gloyea (though at one time 
ooetlj glorra) to an SogUah judge of eetiie on oeiv 
tain occasious, never was offered nor received in the 
Uglil of a bribe* And (until zegukrly abolished by 
the legiala«ete) I iniieted->--biit Teinly inetsted-^ 
that these and similar JionoraHa ought to be accepted, 
beoeuio alee jou weie lowering the preecnptiTe 
ilglita end relue of flie ofliee, which you-*a meie 
locum tenem for eoBie coming successor — had no 
light to do upon a^oUtaiy ecruple w crotchety ariaing 
^foheUy from dyspepaie. Better men» no donbty 
than ever stood in your stockings, had pocketed 
thankful^ the gifts of ancient^ time-honoced cuetonu 
My uncle^ howererp though not with the caznal leco* 
sancy which besieged the spiritual effi)rts of poor 
Cluthbert Headrigg, thet inoonigible worldlings yet 
■tiUwith inteimitting doubts, followed my motber'e 

earnest entreaties, and the more meritoriously (I con* 

ceive), as he yielded^ in a point deeply affecting hie 
inteieet, to a systrai of arguments reiy unpeifectly 

convincing to his understanding. He held the office 
in question ior as much (I believe) as dghteen or 
nineteen years ; and, by knowing old bilious Indiana^ 

who laughed imniuderately at my uncle and my 
mother, as the proper growth of a prioiy or some 
such monastio estaUisfamenty I have been assured 

that nothing short of two hundred tliuusand pounds 

ought, under the long tenure of office, to have been 
remitted to Kn|^d. But, then, said one of these 
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gentlemen; if your uncle lived (as I have board tliat 
k» did) in Oaleatta and Meef^ut^ at the rata of Itnir 

thousand pounds a year, that would account for a 
oonaiderabia share of a mine which else would saea 
to ham baeft wosiBad in ▼ain* Unqueatfamably, wf 

uncle's systi 111 of living was under no circumstances 
a aei^danyiiig one. To enjoy, and to make othera 
mjoj ~ Aa< waa lifa law of aotkm. ladead, a mora 

liberal creature^ or one of more princely munificencei 
DafwHyad. 

It might aeam naafeaa to aaB badi aay fragment 

of conversations relating to India which passed more 

tiia& fiffy yaara ago, woia it not for two laaaoaa i 
one of wUch fa this, -*»tbal the arron (natofal at 

that time) which I velicmuntly opposed, not from any 
gieatar knowledge that i had, but from oloiar xeflac^ 
tion, are even now the prevailing errors of the Bng- 
lish people. My mother^ for instance, uniformly 
qK>ka of the Engliah as tho auhverteta of aaciant 

thrones. I, on the contrary, insisted that no tiling 
political was ancient in India. Our own original 
oppoaeutSy the Bajaha of Ouda and Bengal, had been 
all upstarts : in the Mysore, aprain, our more recent 
opponents, Hyder, and his son Tippoo, were new 
man altogetb^, whoae grandfoftem ware quHa xat- 

known. Why was it that my mother, why is it that 
the Sng^ah publio at this day, oonnact so falsa an 
fanage— that of high, cloudy antiquity — with tho 
drones of India ? It is simply from an old habit of 
aaaodating Hbe q^t of change and rapid revolution 
with the activities of Europe ; so that, by a natural 
reaction of thought, the Orient is figured as the home 
of motionlaaa monotony. In things religlomi, te 
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habits, in costume, it is so. But so far otherwise in 
things political, that no instance can be alleged of 
any dynasty or system of government that has en- 
dured beyond a century or two in the East. Taking 
India in particnlar, the Mogul dynasty, established 
by Baber, the great-grandson of Timour, did not sub- 
sist in any vigor for two centuries ; and yet this was 
by far the most durable of all established princely 

huiises. Aiiollicr argument against England urged 
by my mother (but equally urged by the iiinglish 
people at this day) was, that she had in no eminent 
seiisc been a benefactress to India ; or, expressing 
it in words of later date, that the only memorials of 
our rule, supposing us suddenly ejected from India, 
would be vast heaps of champagne-bottles. I, on 
the other hand, alleged that our benefits, like all 
truly great and lasting benefits (religious benefits, 
for instance), must not be sought in external memo- 
rials of stone and masonry. Higher by far than the 
Mogul gifts of mfle-stones, or travelling stations, or 
even roads and tanks, were the gifts of security, of 
peace, of law, and settled order. These blessings 
were travelling as fast as our rule advanced. I could 
not (hen appeal to the cases of Thuggee extirpated, 
of the Findanees (full fifteen thousand bloody mui^ 
derers) forever exterminated, or of the Marhattas 
bridled forever — a robber nation that previously 
had descended at intervals with a force of sometimes 
one hundred and fifty thousand troopers upon the 
afflicted province of Bengal, and Oude its neighbor; 
because these were events as yet unborn. But they 
were the natural extensions of that beneficent system 
on which I rested my argument. The two terrors of 
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India at that particular time were Holkar and Scin- 
diah (piouoimced Sindy), who were soon cut abort in 
their career by the hoatilities which they provoked 
with us, but would else have proved, in combination, 
a deadlier scourge to India than either Hydar or hm 
ferodons son. My mother, ia iact» a great leadar 
of the poet Cowper, drew from him her notions of 
ADglo-Indian policy and its eflects* Oowper, in, him 
'^laaky'^ puta the qiieBtioii,^ 

Is India free ? and doeg she wear her plomed 

And jewelled turban with a omil© of peace. 
Or do we grind her stiU?" 

1 

Pretty much the same authoiily it in which the Brit* 
lah public of this day haa for ita craae upon tha lub- 

ject of English oppression amongst the Hindoos. 

My uncle, meanttiMi who from his Indian ezp^ 
lience should reason ably haro known so much better, 
waa disposed, from the mere passive habits of hear* 
ing .and reading unresistingly so many assaults of 

I this tone against our Indian policy, to go along with 
my mother* £ut he was too just, when forced into 
reflection upon the subject, not to bend at times to 

my way of stating tiie case for England. Suddenly, 
I however, our Indian discussions were brought to a 
> close by the following incident. My unde had 
j brought with him to England some Arabian horses, 
and amongst them a beautifdl young Persian mare, 
caUed Sumroo, the gentlest of her race. Sumroo it 
I was that ho happened to be riding, iipun a frosty 
day. Unused to ice, she came down with him, and 
broke his right leg. This accident laid him up for a 
month, during which my mother and I read to luni 
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OXFORD, 

It was in winter, and in the wintry weather of the « 

year 1803, that I first entered Oxford with a view to 
it8 vast means of education, or rather with a view to 
its Tast advantages for stndy. A Indicrons story is 

told of a young candidate for clerical orders — that, 
being asked by the bishop's chaplain if he had ever 
"been to Oxford/' as a conoqnial expression fiwr 
having had an academic education, he replied, " No : 
but he had twice been to Abingdon : Abingdon 
being only seven miles distant. In the same sense 
I might say that once before I had been at Oxford : 

batifto^ was as a transient visitor with Lord W , 

when we were both children. Now, on the coiitrary, 
I approached these venerable towers in the character 
of a student, and with the purpose of a long connec- 
tion ; personally interested in the constitution of the 
university, and obscurely anticipating that in this 
city, or at least during the period of my nominal 
attachment to this academic body, the remoter parts 
of my future life would unfold before me. All hearts 
were at this time occupied with the public interests 
of Ihe country. The "sorrow of the time'' was 
ripening to a second harvest. Napoleon had com- 
menced his Vandal, or rather Hnnnish war with 
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Britain, in the s})riiigof this year, about ei^lit rriontlis 
beibre ; and proiound public interest it was, into 
which the very coldest hearts entered, that a little 
divided with me the else monopolizing awe attached 
to the solemn act of launching myself upon the 
world. That expression may seem too strong as 
applied to one who had already been for many 
months a houseless wanderer in Wales, and a soli« 
tary roamer in the streets of London. But in 
those situations, it must be remembered, I was an 
unknown, unacknowledged vagrant ; and without 
money I could hardly run much risk, except of 
breaking my neck. The perils, the pains, the pleas- 
ures, or the obligations, of the world, scarcely exist 
in a proper sense for him who has no funds. Perfect 
weakness is often secure : it is by imperfect power, 
turned against its master, that men are snared and 
decoyed. Here in Oxford I should be called upon to 
commence a sort of establishment upon the spleiidid 
English scale ; here I should share in many duties 
and responsibilities, and should become henceforth 
an object of notice to a large society. Now first 
becoming separately and individually answerable for 
my conduct, and no lunger absorbed into tlie gen- 
eral unit of a family, I felt myself, for the iirst time^ 
bnrthened with the anxieties of a man, and a mem- 
ber of the world. 

Oxford, ancient mother 1 hoary with ancestral 
honors, time-honored, and, haply, it may be, time- 
shattered power — I owe thee nothing ! Of thy vast 
riches I took not a shilling, though living amongst 
multitudes who owed to thee their daily bread. Not 
the less I owe thee justice j for that is u uuiversal 
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debt. And at this moment, when I see thee called 
to thy audit by unjast and malicioiis accusers — men 
with the heartB of inquisitors and the purposes of 
robbers — I feel towards thee something of filial rev- 
erence and duty. However, I mean not to speak as 
an advocate, but as a conscientious witness in the 
simplicity of truth ; feeling neither hope nor fear of 
a personal nature, without fee, and without &Tor. 

I have been assured from many quarters that the 
great body of the public are quite in the dark about 
the whole manner of living in our English univenn* 
ties ; and that a considerable portion of that public, 
misled by the totally different constitution of univer- 
sities in Scotland, Ireland, and generally on the con- 
tinent, as well as Ijy the different arrangements of 
collegiate life in those institutions, are in a state 
worse than ignorant (that is, more on&vorable to 
the truth) — starting, in fact, from prejudices, and 
absolute errors of iact, which operate most unciiah- 
tably upon their construction of those insulated 
statements, which are continually put forward by 
designing men» Hence, I can well believe that it 
will be an acceptable service, at this particular mo- 
ment, when the very constitution of the two English 
universities is under the unfriendly revision of Far- 
liament, when some roving ^commission may be an- 
nually looked fur, under a contingency which I will 
not utter in words (for 1 reverence the doctrine of 
iv((>n,ui(rfwi), far worse than Cromwellian, that is, 
merely personal, and to winnow the existing corpo- 
ration from disaffection to the state — a Henry the 
Eighth commission of sequestration, and levelled at 
the very integrity of the institution — under such 
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proRpectfl, I can well beliere that a true account of 

Oxford as it is (which will be valid also for Cam- 
bridge) mast be welcome both to friend and foe. 
And instead of giving this account didactically, or 
accordiDg to a logical classification of the various 
items in the annrey^ I will give it historically, or 
according' to the order in which the most important 
facts of the case opened themselves before myself, 
tmder the accidents of my own personal inqniiy. 
No situation could be better adapted than my own 
for eliciting information ; for, whereas most young 
men come to the uniTeraity under circumstanceB of 
absolnto determination as to the choice of their par- 
ticular college, and have, therefore, no cause for 
search or inqniry, on the contrary, came thither 
in solitary self-dependence^ and in the loosest state 
of indetermination. 

Though neither giving nor accepting invitatioiui 
for the first two years of my residence, never but 
once had I reason to complain of a sneer, or indeed 
any allusion whatever to habits which might be 
understood to express poverty. Perhaps even then 
I had no reason to complain, for my own condnct in 
that instance was unwise ; and the allusion, though 
a personality, and so far ill-bred, might be meant in 
real kindness. The case was this : I neglected my 
dress in one point habitually ; that is, I wore clotiies 
until they were threadbaie — partly in the belief that 
my gown would conceal their main defects, but 
much more from carelessness and indisposition to 
spend upon a tailor what I had destined lor a book- 
seller. At length, an official person, of some weight 
in this college, sent me a message on the subject 
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tbio«gliik &iefidL U was couclied in theie tefmi: 
That^ let a man poweaa what talents or aoeompliah- 

ments he might, it was not posaible i'ur him to main- 
tain his proper station, in the public respect, amongst 
so many servants and people, senrile to external im- 
pressions, without some regard to the elegance of his 
dress. 

A reproof so conrteonsly prefiused I could not 
take offence at ; aud at that time I resolved to spend 
some cost upon decorating my person^ But alwi^s 
it happened that some book, or set of books, — that 
passion being absolutely endless, and inexorable as 
the grare, — stepped between me and my intentiens ; 
until one day, upon arranging my toilet haHtily be- 
fore dinner, I suddenly made the discovery that I 
had no waistcoat (or vegi, as H is now called, threngfa 
conceit or provincialism), which was not torn or oth- 
erwise dilapidated ; whereupon, buttoning up my 
eoat to the throat, and drawing my gown as close 
about ine as possible, I went into the public " hall 
(so is called in Oxford the public eating-room) with 
no misgiviDg. However, I was detected; for a 
grave luan, witli a superlatively grave countenance, 
who happened on that day to sit next me, bat whom 
I did not personally know, addressing bis fHend sit* 
ting opposite, begged to know il bo h id seen the 
last Gazette, because he understood that it contained 
aa order in council laying an interdict upon the 
future use of waistcoats. His friend replied, with the 
same perfect gravity, that it was a great satislaction 
to his mind that his m^esty^s government should 
have iHsued so sensible an order ; which he trusted 
would be soon followed up tqr an interdict on 
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breechtij, they being blill more diMgreeable to p^y 
for* Thia BmA, without the movement on either side 
of e single muscle, the two gentimien passed to 
other subjects ; and 1 inferred, upon the whole, that, 
hftTUkg detected my mamcBiiTre, they wished to put 
me on my guard in the only way open to them. At 
any rate, this was the sole personality, or equivocal 
aUnsion of any sort, which ever met my ear during 
the years that I asserted my right to be as poor as I 
chose« And, certainly, my censors were right, whatp- 
ever were Ihe temper in which they spoke, kiad or 

kind ; for a little extra cure iu the use of clothes will 
always, under almost any extremity of poverty, pay 
fiur so much extra cost as is essential to neatness and 
decorum, if not even to eh g cuice. They were right, 
and I was wrong, in a point which cannot be neg* 
looted with impmaity* 

But, to enter upon my own history, and my sketch 
of Oxford life. — Late on a winter^s night, in the 
latter half of Dec^ber, 1803, when a snowH^torm^ 
and a heavy one, was already gathering in the air, a 
lazy Birmingham coach, moving at fomr and a half 
miles an hour, brought me tiirougfa the long north* 
em suburb of Oxford, to a shabby coach-inn, situ- 
ated in the Com Market. Business was ont of the 
question at that hour. But tiie next day I assem- 
bled all the acquaintances I had in the universilyf 
or had to my. own knowledge; and to them, in 
council assembled, propounded my first question: 
What college would they, in their superior state of 
information, recommend to my choice t This qees^ 
tion leads to the first great characteristic of Oxford, 
as distinguished from most other universities. Be* 
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ive ne fti thit moment lie m/renl mwwfvp&m, to- 

porting, at length, the installation in office (as Chan^ 
cellor) of the Duke of Welliiigton. The 04*igiiutl 
Oiford Import, liarring oocaekm to mmtioxi the pattk^ 
nlar college from which the official procession moved, 
Iiad said, no doubt, thai the gatos of University, tho 
bilb of UniTenily, Ac., were at moh a point of time 

thrown open. But most of the provincial editors, 
BOt at all comprehending that the raiieraace was to 
m indiridiial oollege, known by iiie name of UniTOi^ 
Bity College, one of twenty-five such establishments 
ia Oxford, had regolarlj ooneoted it into *' galea of 
Unrrersity/' fto. Here ia the first miaoonoeption 
of all strangers. And this feature oi Oxford it is 
vhidi haa drawn aneh exdamattona of aatonishment 
tan foreignera. lipaine, for example, protested 
with fervor, on &8t seeing this vast establishment 
of Oxford, tbat one eoUege of thia uniTeraity waa 
gteater in ita power and splendor, that it glorified 
and illustrated the honors of literature more conspic- 
QDnely by the pomps with which it inTeated the 
luusters and machinery of education, than any entire 
VRversity of the continent* 

What ia a nniversity almoat eveiywhefe else f It 
•ftttounces little more, as respects the academio 
buildings, than that here is to be found the place of 
nndesYOos — Ute exchange, as it were, of, under a 
different figure, the palcestra of the various parties 
connected with the prosecution of liberal studies. 
Ihia is their House of Oall,'' their general place of 
muster and parade. Ilere it is that the professors 
and the atudenta conrerge, with the certainty of 
Metmg each otiier. Here, in short, are the ketors* 
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rooms m all the faculties* Well: thus £ir we see an 
arrangement of conyenienoe— ibat h, of conyenience 

for one of the parties, namely, the professors. To 
them it spares the disagreeable circumstanees con- 
nected with a private reception of their students at 
their own rooms. But to the students it is a pure 
matter of indifference. In all this there is certainly 
no service done to the camse of good learning, wbidi 
merits a state sanction, or the aid of national fuuds. 
Next, however, comes an academic library, oraie- 
times a good one ; and here commences a real use in 
giving a national station to such institutions, because 
their durable and monumental existence, liable to no 
flux or decay from indiyidual caprice, or accidents 
of life, and their authentic station, as expressions of 
the national grandeur, point them out to titie bequests 
of patriotic citizens. They fall also under the benefit 
of another principle — the conservative feeling of 
amateurship. Several great collections have been 
bequeathed to the British Museum, for instance — 
not chie^y as a national institution, and under ieei* 
ings of nationality, but because, being such, it was 
also permanent ; and thus the painful labors of col- 
lecting were guaranteed irom perishing. Independ- 
ently of all this, I, for my part, willingly behold tiie 
surplus of iijitional iunds dedicated to the consecra- 
tion, as it were, of learning, by raising temples to 
its honor, even where they answer no purpose of 
direct use. Next, after the service of religion, I 
would have the service of learning externally embet 
Ushed, recommended to the affections of men, and 
hallowed by the votive sculptures, as I may say, of 
that aHection, gathering in amount from age to age. 
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M becoming to the missionaries and ministers of 
knowledge, as to the ambassadors oi ft^ligioii. It ia 
it tbat bj poBpoos axdiiteelimt momiamt^, tiiat m 
voice may forever be sounding audibly in human 
ears of homage to these powers, and that even alim 
fc^ngv may be oraipeUed into eeciet roba ria ri o ii to 
their influence. Therefore, amongst the number of 
those who value such things, upon the scaie of di> 
fset proximate utQity, rank not me : thai griftmefea 
offidna is in my years abominable. But still i uliirm 
that, ia our analysia of an ordinary university » or 
^'eottege/' as it ia pny?iiioially oaHed, we have not 
yet arrived at any element of service rendered to 
knowledge or educaticm, large enough to call for 
voryeztenaiTe natioiiat aid. Honor has thna ftr 
been rendered to the good cause by a public attesta- 
tion, and that is well : but no direct promotion has 
beoi giTen to tiiat eaiiae, no impulfle eommimieated 
to its progress, such that it can be held out as a 
lesolt commensurate to tiie name and pretensions of 
* mitrenrity . As yet there is nothing aoeomplished 
which is beyond the strength of any little commer- 
cial town. And as to the library.in particniar, 
besides that in all essential departments it miglit be 
bought, to order, by one day's common subscription 
vt Liverpool or Olasgow merchants, students very 
rirely indeed have admission to its ftee use. 

What other fiuK lions remain to a university? 
'or those whidi I have mentioned of ihinishing a 
point of rendezvous to the great body of professors 
and students, and a point of concentration to the 
4iCBrent ortabUshments of implements end mecfaineiy 
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fat ekbonte reie«ralie8 [a«i fx uuBtance, of booka 

and MSS., in the first place; secondly, of maps, 
charts^ and globes; and, tbirdlj, perhaps of the 
costly i^paratiui required tar Buck stadies as Sidenl 

astronomy, galvanic chemistry or physiology, &c,] J 
all tkese are uaea whicii cauuot be regarded in a 
higher light thaa aa convenieiiceB mmij incidealal 
and coUateral to the main views of the foundew. 
There are, then, two much loftier aad more com- 
mandiiig enda met b j the idea and conatitation of 
such institutions, and which l isu to a rank of 
dignity fiuihcieut to occupy the views oi a legislator, 
or to warrant a national inters. Theae ends m 
involved : 1st, iu the practice of conferring degrees, 
that ifi^ formal attestations and guarantees of com* 
petence to give advice, inatmction, or aid, in the 

three g-reat branches of liberal knowledge applicable 
to human iiie; 2d, iu that appropriation of fix^d 
fonda to fixed profeasorships, by means of which 
the uniiitenuiited successiuu of public and au* 
thorized teachers is sustained in ail the higheJ^ 
branches of knowledge, from generation to geneia' 
tion, and fruin century to century. By the latter 
result it is secured that the great well-beads of 
liberal knowledge and of severe science shall never 
grow dry. By the former it is secured that thiB 
unfailing fountain shall be continuallj applied to tbe 
production and to the tasting of fredi labors in end* 
lees succession for the public service, and thus, in 
effect, that the great national fountain shall not be a 
stagnant reservoir, but, by an endless derivatuin (to 
speak iu a Roman metaphor I), applied to a systeBi 
of national irrigation. These are the two great iuao- 
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Uom md qualiiications of a collegiate incorporaUon : 
one ptoviding to each eeparate generation its own 

lepmte rights of heirship to all the knowledge aceti- 
mtdated by Ob predeccs&orB, and couvertiiig a meid 
cmal life-annuily into an eatate of inheritanoe«^a 
mere fleeting* u-iMtyiafio into a mfjfia U »w; the other 
secariDg for thig eternal dowry as wide a distributioa 
« poaaible : the one iiinction fegarding the dimen* 
lion of length in the endless series of ag'es tliroug-h 
vhich it propagates its gifts ; the oUier regarding 
the dimenaion of breadih in tiie large applioation 
throughout any one generation of these gifts to tho 
public service. Here are grand iunctions, high pur- 
poses ; but neither one nor the other demands any 
edifices of stone and marble ; neither one nor the 
other presupposes any ediiice at ail built with human 
ittfids. A collegiate incorporation^ the cbnrch mflt 
tant of knowledge, in its everlasting struggle with 
darkness and error^ is^ in this respect, like the churcii 
of Christ — that is, it is always and essentially inTia- 
ible to the fleshly eye. The pillars of this church 
ve human champions ; its weapons are great trutha 
10 shaped as to meet the shifting forms of error ; its 
armories are piled and marshalled in human memo- 
ries ; its cohesion lies in human zeal. In discipline, 
ID childlike docility ; and all its triumphs, its pomps, 
and glories, must forever depend upon talent, upon 
Ihe energies of the will, and upon the harmonioua 
eodperation of its seyeral divisions. Thus fiur, I say, 
there is no call made out for any intervention of the 
ttchitect. 

Let me apply all this to Oxford. Amon j, the torn 

functions commonly recognised by the fouuderii of 
vou I. 13 
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muverfiitieSy which are — let, to find a set of haUs or 

places of meeting ; 2d, to find the implements and 
accessaries of study ; 3d, to secure the Buccession 
of teachers and learners ; 4ih» to secure tiie profit- 
able applicatiuii of their attainments to the public 
service. Of these four, the two highest need no 
buildings ; and the other two, which are mere collat- 
eral functions of convenience, need only a small 
one. Wherefore, then, and to what end, are the 
vast systems of building, the palaces and towers of 
Oxford ? These are either altogether superfluous, 
mere badges of ostentation and luxurious wealth, or 
they point to some fifth fiinction not so much as con* 
templated by other universities, and, at present, 
absolutely and chimerically beyond their means of 
attainment. Formerly we used to hear attacks upon 
the Oxford discipline as fitted to the true intellechtal 
purposes of a modern education. Those attacks, 
weak and most uninstructed in facts, fiilse as to all 
that they challenged, and puerile as to what im- 
plicitly they propounded for homage, are silent. 
But, of late, the battery has been pointed against 
the Oxford discipline in its moral aspects, as Mied 
for the government aud restraint of young men, or 
even as at all contemplating any such control. The 
Beverleys would have us suppose, not only that the 
great body of the students are a licentious crew, 
acknowledging no discipline or restraints, but that 
the grave elders of the university, and those who 
wield the nominal authority of the place, passively 
resign the very shows of power, and connive at 
general excesses, even when they do not absolutely 
authorize them in their personal examples. Now, 
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when such representations are made, to what stan- 
dard of a just discipline is it that these writers would 
be understood as appealingf Is it to some ideal, or 
to some existing and known reality ? Would they 
have Engliiiid suppose that they are here comparing 
the actual Oxford with some possible hypothetio <Mr 
imaginable Oxford, — with some ideal case, that is 
to say, about which great diBCussions would arise as 
to its feasibility or that they are comparing it 
with some known standard of discipline actually 
realized and sustained for generations, in Leipsic, 
nipposei or Edinburgh, or Leydeui or Salamanca f 
This is the question of questions, to which we may 
demaad an answer ; and, according to that answer, 
observe the dilemma into which these furdferons 

knaves must drop. If they are comparing Oxford 
simply with some ideal and better Oxford, in some 
ideal sad better worid, in that case sll they have 
said — w^aiving its falsehoods of fact — is no more 
than a Nourish of rhetoric , and the whole discussion 
may be referred to the shadowy combats of scholai^ 

tic deckiiiuitiuu-uiongcrs — those mock gladiators, 
md umbraUles doctores. But if, on the other hand, 
they pretend to take their station upon the known 
basis of some existing institution, — if they will pre- 
tend that, in this impeachment of Oxford, they are 
proceeding upon a silent comparison with Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Jena, Leipsic, i'adua, &.C., — then are they 
self^xposed, as men not only without truth, but 
without shame. For now comes in, as a sudden 
rL*v(^lation, and as a sort of deus ex machina, for the 
vindication of the truth, the simple answer to that 
<iaestion proposed aboye. Wherefore, and to what 
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end, are tlie vast edifices of Oxford ? A uniyersity, 
as uniTersitiea are in general, needs not, I have 

Bhown, lo be a visible body — a building raised with 
hands. Wherefore, then, is the visible Oxford i To 
what Ji/A end, refining npon the ordinaiy enda of 
Biich institutions, is the far-stretching system of 
Uxibrd ho&pUia, or n^onastic hotels, directed hj their 
fi>unders, or applied by their present possessors 1 
Hearken, reader, to the answer : 

These vast piles are applied to an end, absolutely 
indispensable to any even tolerable system of dis- 
cipline, and yet absolutely unattainable upon any 
commeusurate scale in any other university of 
Europe. They are applied to the personal settle- 
ment and domestication of the students within the 
gates and walls of that college to whose discipline 
tiiey are amenable. Everywhere else the yoong men 
liv^e ivhcre they please and as they please ; necessa- 
rily distributed amongst the towns-people , in any 
case, therefore, liable to no control or supervision 
whatever ; and in those cases where the university 
forms but a small part of a vast capital city, as it 
does in Paris, Edinburgh, Madrid, Vienna, Berlin, 
and Petersburg, liable to every mode of positive 
temptation and distraction, which besiege human 
life in high*viced and luxurious communities. Here, 
therefore, it is a mockery to talk of discipline ; of a 
nonentity there can be no qualities ; and we need 
^ not ask for the description of the discipline in situar 
tions where discipline ihere can be none. One slight 
anomaly I have heard of as varying pro taiUo the 
uniform features of this picture. In Glasgow I have 
hoard of an arrangement by which young acade- 
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micians are placed in the family of a professor. 
Bmb, as members of a private houaeholdi aod thfti 
]i€ii8ahold under the piedding eye of m eonecieiH 

I tious, paternal, and judicious scholar, doubtless they 
would eiyoy as abflolttte a Bheit< r from peiil aud 
worldly oontagion as puenti could wish ; but not 
more absolute, 1 aflirm, than belongs, uuav uidably, 
to the monastic geclusion of au Oxford college — the 
I gates of which open to no egress after nine o'dook 
I at night, nor after eleven to any ingress which is not 
fegolarly reported to a proper officer of the estab- 
liahment. The two fimns of restraint are, as respeets 

the effectual an 10 nut of control, equal ; and were 
I they equally disused, Glasgow and Oxford would, in 
tins point, stand upon the same IotoI of discipline. 
But it happens that the Glasgow case was a personal 
accident; personal, both as regarded him who vol- 
anteered the ezeicise of flds control, and those who 
Volunteered to appropriate its benefits ; whereas the 
Oxford case belongs to the yety system, is codxten* 
sire with the body of undergraduates, and, from the 
very arrangement of Oxford life, is liable to no decay 
or intenoission. 

Hsre, then, the reader apprehends the first great 
characteristic distinction of Oxford — that distinction 
winch extorted the rapturous admiration of Lipsius 
ss an exponent of enormous wealth, but which I 
now mention as applying, with ruinous effect, to the 
late calumnies upon Oxford, as an inseparable expo- 
nent of her meritorious discipline. She, most truly 
and severely an ''Alma Mater,'' gathers all the ju- 
Tsnile part of her flock within her own fold, and 
beneath her own vigilant superrision. In Oambridgc 
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there is, 80 far, a laxer administration of this rule, 
that, when anj college orerflows, nndergradiialiM 

arc allowed to lodge at large in the town. But ia 
Oxford this increase ol peril and discretionary power 
is thrown by preference npon the senior gradnates, 
who are seldom below the age of twenty-two or 
twenty-three ; and the college accommodations are 
reserFcd, in almost their whole extent, for the most 
Youtliriil part of the society. This extent is pro- 
digious. Even in my time, upwards of two thousand 
persons were lodged within the colleges ; none hav- 

ing fewer ilnni two roomS; very many having three, 
and men ot rank, or luxurious habits, having often 
large suites of rooms. But that was a time of war, 
which Oxford experience has shown to luixe oper- 
ated most disproportiouably as a drain iipon the 
numbers disposable for liberal studies ; and the total 

capacity of the university was far from being ex« 
hausted. There are now, I believe, between five and 
six thousand names upon the Oxford books; and 
more llian four thousand, i understand, of constant 
residents. 60 that Oxford is well able to lodge, and 
on a very sumptuous scale, a small army of men ; 
which expression of her great splendor I now men- 
tion (as I repeat) purely as applying to the question 
of her machinery for enforcing discipline. This part 
of her machinery, it will be seen, is unique, and abso- 
lutely peculiar to herself. Other universities, boast- 
ing no such enormous wealth, cannot be expected to 
act upon her system of seclusion. Certainly, I make 
it no reproach to other universities, that, not pos- 
sessing the means of sequestering their young men 
from worldly communion, they must abide by the 
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evils of a laxer discipline. It ia their misfortune, 
and not their criminal neglect, which coneente to 90 
dismal a relaxation of academic habits. But lei 
them not urge this misfortune in excuae at odo time, 
and at another Tirtnally diaayow it. Nerer let ihmm 
take up a atone to throw at Oxford, upon this el^ 
meat of a wise education ; tunce in tliem, through 
that original vice in their oonatitotion, the defect 
of all means for aecluding and insulating their so- 
ciety, discipline ia abolished by anticipation — being, 
in fi^t, an impossible thing ; for the walls of the col- 
lege are subservient to no purpose of life, but only 
to a purpose of convenience ; they converge the 
students for the hour or two of what is called le<y 
tore ; which over, each undergraduate again becomes 
mi juri8, is again absorbed into the crowds of the 
world, resorts to whatsoever haunts he chooses, and 

finally closes his day at if; in any sense, at 

home — at a home wliich is not merely removed from 
tiie supervision and controli but altogether from the 
bare knowledge, of his academic superiors. How ftr 
this discipline i& well adminiBtered in other points at 
Oxford, will appear from the rest of my account. 
But, thus far, at least, it must be conceded, that 
Oxford, by and through this one unexampled dis- 
tinction — her vast disposable fund of acconmiodap 
tions for junior members within her own private 
cloisters — possessefl an advantage which she could 
not forfeit, if she would, towards an effectual knowl- 
ed^e of each man^s daily habits, and a control over 
him which is all but absolute. 

This knowledge and this control is much assisted 
iiiid coiicentrated by tiio division of the university 
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into tepAtrnte colleges. Here comee another fBitore 

of the Oxford S3^stum. Elsewhere the university is 
a single coUogo ; and this college is the umyemtjr. 
Bnt in Oxfinrd the unireraity ezpieaeea, aa it were, 
the army, unfl the colleges express the beveial brig- 
adee, or xegij]^Bta. 
To reenine^ tberefine, my own thread of peraonal 

liiii ration. On tlie next morning alter liiy ai i iv il in 
Oxford^ I assembled a small council oi iiriends to 
aasiat me in deterndning at which of the Tariona 
separate societies I should enter, aiid whether as 
a " commoner/' or aa a ''gentleman commmier/' 
Under the fint question was covched Ihe following 
latitude ul choice : I give the names of the colleges, 
and the nnmerical account of their numbeiSi aa it 
•tood in January, 18S2 ; for this will express, aa well 
as the list of that day, (which 1 do not accurately 
know), the profwiiiom of importance amongst 
them. 

Mem. 



1. Unirersi^gr College •••• 207 

2. Balliol w •...257 

3. Merton « 124 

4. Exeter •« 299 

5. Oriel , 293 

6. QoMn't 351 

7. New IM 

8. Linooln ^ Ul 

a. AU SonliT t8 

10. ]fHEM«iit Itt 

11. BiftMuiaM " 418 

11 Oorpuf Chrliti '« 127 

18. Christ Churoli" 949 

14. Trinity 26» 

15. St JoWs •< 218 

It>. Jesuf .167 
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17. Wadliam College 217 

18. Pembroke • 189 

19. Weraeiter • • • • »1 



Then, besides these colleges, five Balis, m they 

are technically called, (the term Hall impljiiig 
chiefly that they are societies not endowed, or not 
endowed with fellowships as the colleges are), 

namely : 

Mmb. 



1. Sk HaryHaU 8S 

2. Kftgdelen " 178 

8. Kewlnn ** 10 

4. 8fc. Albui 41 

6. 8t.Bdnimid«< 96 



Snch being the names, and general proportions on 
the scale of local importance, attached to the differ- 
ent communities, next comes the very natural ques- 
tion, What are the chief determining motives for 
guiding the selection amongst them t These I shall 
state. First of all, a man not otherwise interested 
in the several advantages of the colleges has, how- 
ever, in all probability, some choice between a small 
society and a large one ; and thus far a mere ocular 
inspection of the list will serve to fix his preference. 
For my part, supposing: other things equal, I greatly 
preferred the most populous college, as being that in 
which any single member, who might have reasons 
for stamliii D; aloof iVom the ^ceneral habits of expense, 
of intervisiting, etc., would have the best chance of 
escaping a jealous notice. However, amongst those 
"other things which I presumed equal, one held a 
high place in my estimation, which a little inquiry 
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showed to be very far from equal. All the colleges 
have chapels, but all have not organs ; noi, amongst 
those which have, is the same lai^ use made of the 
organ. Some preserve the full catliedral service ; 
others do not. Christ Church, meantime, :^L^ed ail 
conditions : for the chapel here happens to be the 
cathedral of the diocese ; the service, therefore, is 
foil and ceremonial ; the college, also, is fai the most 
splendid, both in numbers, rank, wealth, and influ- 
ence. Hither I resolved to go j and immediately I 
prepared to call on the head. 

The ''head/' as he is called generically, of an 
Oxford college (his i<ptcific appellation varies almost 
with every college — principal, provost, master, 
rector, warden, etc.), is a greater man than the un- 
initiated suppose. His situation is generally felt as 
conferring a degree of rank not much less than epis- 
copal ; and, in fact, the head of Brazennose at that 
time, who happened to be the Bishop of Bangor, was 
not held to rank much above his brothers in office. 
Such being the rank of heads generally, a fortiori^ 
that of Christ Church was to be had in reverence ; 
and this I knew. He is alwa;^s, ex officio, dean of 
the diocese ; and, in his quality of college head, he 
only, of all deans that ever were heard of, is uni- 
formly considered a greater man than his own dio- 
cesan. But it happened that the present dean had 
even higher titles to consideration. Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son had been tutor to the Prince of Wales (Greorge 
IV.) ; lie had repeatedly refused a bishopric ; and 
OhoL, perhaps, is entitled to place a man one degree 
above him who has accepted one. He was also sup- 
posed to have made a bishop, aiid afterwards, at 
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hmi, it k certain that he made hia own brother m 

hiibop. All things weighed, Dr. Cyril Jackson 
seemed so very great a periioaage that I now felt 
the Talne of my long intercoorae with great Dona in 
ghring me confidence to face alien of this magnitude. 

Those who know Oxford are aware of the peculiar 
feelmga which have gathered about the name and 
pretensions of Christ Church ; feelings of superiority 
and leadership in the members of that college, and 
often enough of defiance and jealouaj on the part of 
other colleges. Hence it happens that you rarely 
find yourself in a shop, or other place of public resort, 
with a Chriat-Ohurch man, but he takea occaaion, if 

, young and frivolous, to talk loudly of the Dean, as 
an indirect expression of his own connection with this 
qdendid college ; the title of Dean being ezclusiyeljr 
attached to the headship of Christ Church, The 
Dean, as may be supposed, partakes in this superior 
dignity of his " House he is officially brought into 
connection with all orders of the British aristocracy 
—often with royal personages; and with the younger 
himnches of the aristocracy his office places him in a 
relatian of authority and guaidianship — exercised, 
hewerer, throned in£9rior ministry, and seldom by 
dmct personal interference. The reader must under- 
stand that, with rare exceptions, all the princes and 
noblea of Great Britain, who choose to benefit by an 
academic education, resort either to Ohrist Church 
College in Oxford, or to Trinity College in Cambridge ; 

are the altematiyeB. Naturally enough, my 
young Mends were somewhat startled at my deter* 
mination to call upon so great a man ; a letter, they 
&Qcied, would be a better mode of application. I, 
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howeyer, who did not adopt the doctrine that no 
man ia a hero to his valet, was of opinion that very 

few men indeed are heroes to themselves. The cloud 
of external pomp, which invests them to the eyes of 
the aUaniH, cannot exist to their own ; they do not, 
like Keiiama, entering" the eight gates of Piulalon at 
once, meet and contemplate their own grandeurs ; 
but, more or less, are conactous of acting a part. I 
did not, therefore, feel the tremor which was expected 
of a novice, on being ushered into so solemn a pres- 
ence. 
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The Dean was sittlog in a spacaons library or eUtij, 
elegantlj, if not Inzoiunmly finnuhed. Footmen, 

Btatioiied as repeaters, as if at some fashionable rout, 
gave a momentary importaace to my oiumportaat 
weU, by tiie thundering tone of ibeir nnnnincuitions. 
All the machinery of aristocratic life seemed indeed 
to intrench this great Don^B approaches ; and I waa 
really snrpriBed that 00 very gieat a man ahonld con- 
descend to rise on mv entrance. But I soon found 
that, if the Dean's station and relation to the higher 
orders had made him lofty, those same relations had 
given a peculiar enavity to his manners. Here, 
indeed, as on other occasions, I noticed the essential 
misconception, as to the demeanor of men of rank, 
which prevails amongst those who have no personul 
access to their presence. In the iabulous pictures 
of novels (such novels as once abounded), and in 
newspapL r reports of conversations, real or pretended, 
between the king and inlerior persons, we often ^d 
the writer expressing his sense of aristocratic assump- 
tion, bv making- the king address people without 
their titles. The Duke of Wellington, for instance, 
or Lord Liverpool, figures usually, in such scenes, as 
*' Wellington," or " Arthur,'' and as "LivcrpooL" 
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Now, as to the private talk of George IV, in such 
O MWi y I do aot pretend to depoee ; but, speddng 
gcnermlly, I may say that the praotioe of tiie higliesl 
olasaeis takes the very opposite course. Nowhere it 
% mw so nnre of hit tiUes or official diatiiictioiui aa 
amongst Aem ; for, it is upon glying to erery man 
the very extreme punctilio of his known or supposed 
daima, that they rely for the due obeerronce of their 
own. Neglecting no form of conrteay suited to the 
case, they seek, in this way, to remind men unceas- 
ingly of what they expect; and the reanlt ia what I 
represent — that people in the highest statims, and 
such as bring them continually into contact with in- 
feriors, are, of all people, the least addicted to mmh 
lence or defect of conrtesy. Uniform snayity of 
manner is indeed rarely Ibund, exoejpt in men of high 
rank. Doabtless this may arise upon a motiTO of 
self-interest, jealons of giving the least opening or 
invitation to the retorts of ill-temper or low breeding. 
But, whateyer be its origin, such I believe to be tiie 
fiwjt. In a very long conversation of a general 
nature upon the course of my studies, and the pres- 
ent direction of my reading. Dr. Oyril Jackson treated 
me just as he would have done his equal in station 
and in age. Coming, at length, to the particular pur- 
pose of my visit at this time to himself, he assumed 
a little more of his official stateliness. He conde- 
scended to say that it would have given him pleasure 
to reckon me amongst his flock ; But, sir,'' he said, 
in a tone of some sharpness, " your guardians have 
acted improperly. It was their duty to have given 
me at least one year's notioe of their intention to 
place you at Christ Church. At present I have not 
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I obeerFed lliat iKything remaiMd ferine to do but 

to apologize for having occupied so niuch of his 
liiiie ; aukt, for mysdfi I now fint beard (d this pt^ 
Kminary application ; and tiiat, as to my gaardiaiMi 

; I was bound to ac<^uit them of all oversight in this 

i mslaiice, they being no parties to my present eoheme. 
The Bean ezpreesed his astonishment at this state> 
laent. ly on my part, was just then making my 
psrting bows, and had reached the door, when a gmh 
tore of the Dean^s, oourteonsly waving me back to 
the sola I bad quitted, invited me to resume my 
e^danatkms; and.IhadaconTictionatthemoment 
that the interview wonid hare terminated in tiie 
Dean's suspending his standing rule in my Ikvor. 

I Bttty just at that moment, ihe thondering heralds of 
the Dean's hall annoimeed some man of high rank : 
the sovereign of Christ Church seemed distressed for 
a moment ; but then xecoUectiDg himself bowed in 
a way to indicate that I was dismissed. And thns 

I it happened that i did not become a member of Christ 
CQinrch. 

A iew days passed in tiionghtless indecision. At 
the end of that time, a trivial difficulty arose to settle 
my determination. I had brought aboatfiflygnineas 
I to Oxford ; but the expenses of an Oxford inn, with 
! almost daily entertainments to young friends, had 
made such inroads npon this sum, that, after allow- 
I ing for the contingencies incident to a college initial 
tion, enough would not remain to meet the usual 
demand for what is called caution money/^ This 
is a small sum, properly enough demanded of every 
student, when matriculated, as a pledge for meeting 
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any loss from unsettled arrears, such as his sudden 
dofttk or his vmuMMUiCdd departure might eiae oonr 
tinnslly be inffioting upon his college. By releanng 
the college, thereibre, from all necessity for degrading 
▼igiUiiee or peneentioii, tbie demud doet, la eiect» 
operate beneficially to the feelings of all parties. In 
most colleges it amouiitd to twenty-five pounds : in 
one onlj it was oonsideiably less. And this trifliiig 
consideration it was, concurring with a repntation mt 
theU Hme for relaxed discipline, which finally deter^ 

mined me in prefisrring W Ckdlege to all otlMis. 

This college had the capital disadvantage, in my eyes, 
that its chapel possessed no organ, and no musionl 
ser^ioe. Bat any other choice wonld hare drireii 

me to an instant call f i" more money — a measure 
which, as too flagrantly in contradiction to the whole 
terms on which I had rdonteered to undertake sai 
0-\i'urd life, I could not find nerves to face. 

At W College, therefore, I entered : and here 

arides the proper occasion for stating the true costs 
of an Oxford education. First comes the question of 
lodging. This item varies, as may be supposed ; but 
my own case will place on record the two extremes 
of cost in one particular college, nowadays differing, 
I believe, from the general standard. The first 
rooms assigned me, being small and ill-lighted, ss 
part of an old Gk>1hic building, were charged at four 
gnineas a year. These I soon exchanged for others 
a Ktde better, and for them I paid six guineas. Finally, 
by privilege of seniority, I obtained a handsome set 
of well-proportioned rooms, in a modem section of 
the college, charged at ten guineas a jmr. This sol 
was composed of three rooms j namely, an airy bed- 
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rooi&f a Btndy, and a spacious loom for leoeiTiiig 
visitoni. This lange of acoommodatioii is pretty 
general in Oxfordy and, upon the whole, may be 
taken petli^ps as lepresenting the average amount 
of luxury in this lespect, and at the arerage amount 
of cost. The furniture aud the fittings up of these 
rooms cost me about twenty-fiye guineas ; for the 
Oxford rule is, that if yon take the rooms (which is 
at your own option), in tliat case, you llurd the fur* 
nitore and the embellishments — that is, yon succeed 
to the total cost diminished by one third. You pay, 
therefore, two guineas out of each three to your im- 
mediaie ptedecessor. But, as he also may haye sno- 
ceeded to the furniture upon the same terms, when- 
ever there happens to have been a rapid successiou 
of occupants, ^e original cost to a remote predeces- 
sor is sometimes brought down, by this process of 
diminution, to a mere fraction of the true value ; and 
yet no individual occupant can complain of any 
heavy loss. Whilst upon this subject, I may observe 
that, in the seventeentli century, in ALiiLon's time, 
for example (about 1624), and for more than sixty 
years after that era, the practice of ehmuhip pre- 
vailed : every set of chambers was possessed by two 
cooccupants ; they had generally the same bed-room, 
and a common study ; and they were called chtims. 
This practice, once all but universal, is now entirely 
extinct; and the extinction serves to mark the 
advance of the country, not so much in luxury as 
in reiiuemeut. 

The next item which I shall notice is that which 
in college bills is expressed by the word Tutorage. 
Tills is the same in all colleges, I believe, namely, 
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teu guiueas per auuum. And this head suggests an 
explanatiou which is most important to the reputa- 
tion of Oxford, and fitted to clear up a very eztensiye 

delusiun. Some } oars ago, a most elaborate state- 
ment was circnlated of the number and costly endow- 
ment of the Oxford professorships. Some thirty or 

more there were, it was alleged, and five or six onlj 
which were not held as absolute sinecures. Now, 
this is a char^ which I am not here meaning to 

discuss. Whether defensible or not, I do not now 
inquire. It is the practical interpretation and con- 
struction of this charge which I here wish to rectify. 
In most universities, except those of England, the 
professors are the body on whom devolves the whole 
duty and burthen of teaching ; they compose the 
Bole fountains of instruction ; and if these fountains 
£ul, the fair inference is, that the one great purpose 
of the institution is defeated. But this inference, 
valid lor all other places, is not so for^Qxford and 
Oambridge. And here, again, the difference arises 
out of the peculiar distribution of these bodies into 
separate and independent colleges. Each college < 
takes upon itself the regular instruction of its separ ' 
rate inmates — of these and of no others ; and for this 
office it appoints, after careful selection, trial, and 
probation, the best qualified amongst those of its sen* 
ior members who choose to undertake a trust of such 
heavy responsibility. These oflScers are called Tutors ; 
and they are connected by duties and by accounta- 
bility, not with the university at all, but with their 
own private colleges. The professors, on the other ^ 
hand, are public functionaries, not connected (sb 
respects the exercise of their duties) with any col- 
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le^ whatsoever — not even with tlieir own — but 
altogether and ezcluaively with the whole university. 

Besides the public tutors appointed in each college, 
on the scale of one to each dozen or score oi students, 
there are also tutors strictly private, who attend any 

students in searcli (*f special and extraordinary aid, 
on terms settled privately by themselves. Of these 
persons, or their existence, the college takes no cog^ 
uizaoce ; but between the two classes of tutors, the 
most studious young men — those who would be 
most likely to avail themselves of the lectures read 
by the professors — ^ liave their whole time pretty 
severely occupied : and the inference from all this 
is, not only that the course of Oxford education 
would sufler little if no professors at all existed, but 
also that, if the existing professors were exabundanH 
to volunteer the most exemplary spirit of exertion, 
however much this spectacle of conscientious dealing 
might edify the university, it would contribute but 
little to the promotion of academic purposes. The 
establishment of professors is, in fact, a thing of 
ornament and pomp. Elsewhere, they are the work- 
ing* servants ; but, in Oxford, the ministers corres- 
ponding to them bear another name, — they are 
called Ihdors, These are the working agents in the 
Oxford system ; and the professors, with salaries in 
many cases merely nominal, are persons sequestered, 
and properly sequestered, to the solitary cultivation 
and advancement of knowledg", which a different 
order of men is appointed to communicate. 

Here let us pause for one moment, to notice 
another peculiarity in the Oxford system, upon the 
tendency of which I shall conhdently make my ap- 
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peal to Uie good sense of all imprejudiceJ readers. 
1 have said that the tutors of Oxford coirespond to 
tiie pr(fe99ors of otiier imiyemties. But this conrea- 
pondeiice, which is absolute and unquestionable as 
regards the point then at issue, — namely, where we 
are to look for that limb of the establmhment on 
which rests the main teaching agency, — is liable to 
considerable qualification, when we examine the 
mode of their teaching. In both cases, this is con- 
veyed by what is termed ''lecturing;" — but wliat 
is the meaning of a lecture in Oxford and else^eie I 
Elsewhere, it means a solemn dissertation, read, or 
sometimes histrionically declaimed, by the professor. 
In Oxford, it means an exercise performed orally by 
the students, occasionally assisted by the tutor, and 
subject, in its whole course, to his correciious, and 
what may be called his 9choUa, or collateral sugges- 
tions and improvements. Now, differ as men may 
as to other features of the Oxford, compared with 
the hostile system, here I conceive that there is no 
room for doubt or demur. An Oxford lecture im- 
poses a real, bona fide task upon the student ; it will 
not suffer him to fall asleep, either literally or in the 
energies of his understanding ; it is a real drill, 
under the excitement, perhaps, of personal competi- 
tion, and under the review of a superior scholar. 
But, in Germany, under the declaiaat ions of the pro- 
lessor, the young men are often literally sleeping; 
nor is it easy to see how the attention can be kept 
from wandering, on tin's plan, which subjects the 
auditor to no risk of sudden question or personal 
appeal. As to the prizes given for essays, etc., by 
the professors, these havo tlie effect of drawing ibrth 
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latent talent, but they can yield no critciiuu uf th# 
attention paid to the professor ; not to say tiiat the 
competition for these prizes is a matter of ohoice. 
Sometimes it is true that examinations take place ; 
but the Oxford lecture is a daily examination ; and, 
wairing that, what chance is there (I woald ask) for 
Bearching examinations, for examinations conducted 
with tiie requisite auckmtaa (or weig;ht of influence 
deriyed from personal qualities), if — which may 
Heaven prevent 1 — the German tenure of professor^ 
ships were substituted for our British one : that is, 
! if for independent and liberal teachers were Bubsti- 
tated poor mercenary haberdashers of knowledge — 
cap in hand to opulent students— servile to their 
caprices — and, at one blow, degrading the science 
they profess, the teacher^ and the pupil Yet I hear 
I that such advice was given to a Boyal OommissioUy 
' sent to investigate one or more of the Scottish uni- 
versities. In the German universities, evevy pro- 
fessor holds his situation, not in his good behavior, 
but on the capricious pleasure of tlic young men who 
resort to his market. He opens a shop, in fact: 
others, without limit, generally men of no credit or 
known respectability, are allowed to open rival 
shops J and the result is, sometimes, that the whole 
kennel of scoundrel professors ruin one another; 
each standing with his mouth open^ to leap at any 
Ixme thrown amongst them, from the table of the 
'^Burschen ; all hating, fighting, calumniating each 
other, until the land is sick of its base knowledge- 
mongers, and would vomit the loathsome crew, were 
any natural channel open to their instincts of abho9> 
rence. The most important of the Scottish profess* 
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orships — those which are fimdamentally morticed 
to the moral institutioDB of the land — are upon the 

footing of Oxford tutorships, as regards emoluments ; 
that is, they are not Buffered to keep up a precarious 
mendicant existence, upon the ahns of the students, 
or upon their Hckle admirations. It is made imperar 
live upon a candidate for admission into the ministry 
of the Scottish Kirk, that he shall show a certificate 
of attendance tluougk a given number of seasons at 
given lectures. 

The next item in the quarterly (or, technically, the 
term) bills of Oxford is for servants. This, in my 
college, and, I believe, in all others, amounted, nom- 
inally, to two guineas a year. That sum, however, 
was paid to a principal servant, whom, perhaps, you 
seldom or never saw ; the actual attendance upon 
yourself being performed by one of his deputies ; and 
to this deputy — who is, in effect, a factotum, com- 
bining in his single person all the functions of chain* 
bermaid, valet, waiter at meals, and porter or errand- 
boy — by the custom of the place and your own sense 
of propriety, you cannot but give something or other 
in the shape of perquisites. I was told, on entering, 
that half a guinea a quarter was the customary allow- 
ance, — the same sum, in fact, as was levied by the 
college for his principal ; but I gave mine a guinea 
a quarter, thinking that little enough for the many 
services he performed ; and others, who were richer 
than myself, I dare say, often gave much more. Yet, 
sometimes, it struck me, Irom the gratitude which 
his looks testified, on my punctual payment of this 
gn^iuea, — for it was the only bill with regard to 
which I troubled myself to practise any severe 
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pmiotuaUty , — that peiliaps some thonghtleM young 

man inight g'ive him less, or might even forget to 
give anything ; and, at all events, 1 have reason to 
beUeve that half that ram would hare contented him. 

These minutiae I record purposely; my iamiediate 
object being to give a rigoroua statement of the real 
expenses incident to an English nnivermty ^ncation, 
partly as a guide to the calculations oi parents, ajid 
partly as an answer to the somewhat libellous exag> 
gerations which are current on this subject, in times 
like these, when even the truth itself, and received in 
a spirit of candor the most indulgent, may be all too 
little to defend these venerable seats of learning from 
the ruin which seems brooding over them. Yet, no 1 
Abominable is the language of despair even in a des- 
perate situation. And, therefore, Oxford, ancient 
mother I and thou, Cambridge, twin-light of Eng- 
land 1 be vigilant and erect, for the enemy stands at 
all your gates I Two centuries almost have passed 
since the boar was within your vineyards, laying 
waste and desolating your heritage. Yet that storm 
was not final, nor that eclipse total. ^lay tliis also 
prove but a trial and a shadow of aiEiction 1 which 
affliction, may it prove to you, mighty incorpora- 
tions, what, sometimes, it is to us, poor, frail liomun- 
Chtli — a process of purification, a solemn and oracu- 
lar warning I And, when that cloud is overpast, 
then, rise, ancient powers, wiser and better — ruady, 
like the hxfjina^<fo^o^ of old, to enter up ii a second 
staitttm, and to transmit the sacred torch through a 
sccuud period of twice* five hundred years. So 

• Oxford may confessedly claim a damtion of that extent; and 

the pretensions of Cambridgo, ia that ro:^pc?ct, if less aapiring, are, 
boweTer, as I helieve, lesi accuratelj ddtermiued. 
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prays a loyal ahmnus, whose presnmpflon, if any be, 
ia taking upon himself a monitory tone, is priviiegeU 
by zeal and filial anxiety. 

To return, howerer, into the track from which I 
Lave digressed. The reader will understand tiiat any 
Btadent is at liberty to hare private servants of hiB 
own, as many and of what denomination he pleases. 
This point, as many others of a merely personal bear- 
ings when they happen to stand in no relation to 
public discipline, neither the nniversity nor the par> 
ticular collego of the student feels summoned or 
even authorized to deal with. Neither, in &ct, does 
any other university in Europe; and why, then, 
notice the case ? Simply thus : if the Oxford disci- 
pline, in this particular chapter, has nothing spedil 
or peculiar about it, yet the case to which it applies. 
Juuij and is almost exclusively found in our universi- 
ties. On the continent it happens most rarely that 
a student has any funds disposable for luxuries so 
eminently such as grooms or footmen ; but at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge the case occurs often enough to 
attract notice from the least vigilant eye. And 
thus wo find set down to the credit account of other 
universities the non-existence of luxury in this or 
other modes, whilst, meantime, it is well known to 
the fair inquirer that each or all are indulgences, 
not at all or so much as in idea proscribed by the 
sumptuary edicts of those universities ; but, simply, 
by the lower scale of their general revenues. And 
this lower scale, it will be said — how do you account 
for that f I answer, not so much by the general 
inferiority of continental Europe to Great Britain iu 
diffusive wealth (though that argument goes lor 
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something, it being notorious that, wiiiist iinmuder- 
ate wealth, concentrated in a small niunber of bandit 
exists in Tarions continental states npon a larger 

scale than with us, moderaiel^ large estates, on tho 
other hand, are, with them, as one to two hnndredi or 
even two hundred and fifty, in comparison of onrs), 

but chiefly npon this fact, which is too much uvt'i- 
looked, that the foreign universities are not peopled 
firom the wealthiest classes p which are the class either 

already lioble, or wishing to become such. And 
why is that? Purely ^m the vicious constitution 
of society on the continent, where all the fiMintains 

oi honor lie in the military profesniun or in tJiC diplo- 
matic. We English, haters and revUers of ourselves 
beyond all precedent, disparagers of our own emi** 
nent advantages beyund ail sufferance of lj(jnor or 
good sense, and daily playing into the hands of 
foreign enemies, who hate us out of mere envy or 
sharae, have amongst U8 Home hundreds of writers 
who will die or suffer martyrdom upon this proposi* 
tion — that aristocracy, and the spirit and prejudices 
of ariritocracy, are more operative (more eflectually 
and more extensively operative) amongst ourselves, 
than in any other known society of men. Now, I, 
who believe all errors to arise in buiuo uarroW; par- 
tial, or angular view of truth, am seldom disposed 
to meet any sincere affirmation by a blank, unmod* 
ified rlenial. Knowing, therefore, that .some acute 
observers do really believe this doctrine as to the 
aristocratic forces, and the way in which they mould 
Englisli society, I cannot but suppose that some 
symptoms do really exist of such a phenomeuon; 
and the only remark I shall here make on the case is 

VOL. I- 15 
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this, that, very often, where aay force or inlluence 
reposes upon deep xealhiee, and upon undisturbed 

foundations, (here will be the least heard of loqoa- 
eiouB and noisy expressions of its power ; which 
exprsMions arise most, not where the cmrent is meet 
viuient, bnt where (bt in or possibly the weakest) it is 
most fretted with resistance. 

In England, the very reason why the aristomtic 
feeling mukts itself so sensibly felt and so distinctly 
an object of notice to the censorious observer is, 
because it maintains a tronbled existence amongst 
counter and adverse influences, so many and so po- 
tent. ISiis mi^t be illustrated abundantly. But, 
as respects the particular question before me, it wffl 
be sufficient to say this : With us the profession and 
exercise of knondedge, as a means of livelihood, iB 
liunnrable; on the continent it is not so. The 
knowledge^ for instance, which is embodied in the 
three learned professions, does, with us, lead to dis- 
tinction and civil importance J no man can pretend 
to deny this ; nor, by consequence, that the profess- 
ors personally take rank with the highest order of 
gentlemen. Are they not, I demand, everywliere 
with U8 on the same footing, in pomt of rank and 
consideration, as those who bear the king's comniia- 
sion in the army and Ravy ? Can this be affirmed of 
the continent, either generally, or, indeed, partially ? 
I say, no. Let us take Germany, as an illustration. 
Many towns (for anything 1 know, all) present us 
with a regular bisection of the resident naiabks, or 
wealthier class, into two distinct (often hostile) cote- 
ries : one being composed of those who are " noble ; 
the other, of femilies equally well educated and 
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accomplished, but not, in tlie continental sense, 
''noble/' Tba meamng and value of the word is bo 
iutirelj miMpprehoiidedby the best Snglieh wiitem, 
being, in fact, derived from our own way of applying 
it, that it becomes important to asoertain its trm 
T«l«e. A '* nobility/^ which is nnmeroiis enough to 
fill a separate ball-room in every sixth-rate town, 
it needs no argument to showi cannot be a nobility 
■ my English sense. In fiw5t, an edelmann or noble- 
man, in the German sense, is strictly what we mean 
by a bom gentieman ; with this one only difference, 
that, whereas, with us, the rank wliich denominates 
a man such passes off by shades so insensible, and 
diiiost infinite, into the ranks below, that it becomes 
impossible to assign it any strict demarkation or 
lines of separation ; on the < • ntrary, the continenUd 
loUe points to certain fixed barriers, in the shape 
of privileges, which divide him, ''2^er salluv) , Ironi 
those who are below his own order. But were it 
Bot for Ihis one legal benefit of accnrate circnmscrip- 
tion and slight favor, the continental noble, whether 
Baron of Germany, Count of FrancOi or Prince of 
Siciiy and of Russia, is Bunply on a level with the 
conunon landed esquire of Britain, and not on a level 
ia Tery nnmerous cases. 

Such being the case, how paramount must be the 
spirit of aristocracy in cojutmcntal society I Our 
hmte noblesse — our genuine nobility, who are such 
5ft the general feeling uT their compatriots — will do 
which the phantom of nobility of the continent 
will not : the spurious nobles of Qermany will not 
mix, un equal terms, with their untitled fellow-citi- 
sess, living in the same city and in the same style 
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as themselves ; they will not meet them in the same 
baU or concert-room. Our great territorial nobiUly, 
though sometimes fonningezclnsiye circles (but not, 

however, upon any principle of high birth), do so 

■ 

daily. They mix as equal partakers in the same 
anmsements of races, balls, musical assemblies, with 

the baronets (or cUle of the gentry) ; with the landed 
esquires (or middle gentry) ; with the superior order 
of tradesmen (who, in Oermany, are absolute ciphers, 

for political weight, or social consideration, but, with 
us, constitute the lower and broader stratum of the 
nobiUiaa,* or gentry). The obscure baronage of 
Germany, it is undeniable, insist upon basing - an' 
atmosphere of their own ; whilst the Howards, the 
Stanleys, the Talbots, of England ; the Hamiltons, 
the Doagbises, the Gordons, of Scotland, are content 
to acknowledge a sympathy with the liberal part of 
their untitled countrymen, in that point which most 
scarchingly tries tlie principle of aristocratic piide, 
namely, in their pleasures. To have tlie same pur- 
suits of business with another, may be a result of 
accident or positiuu ; to have the sauie pleaauits, 

• It may be necesffary to inform some readers that the word mble, 
hy which so largo a system of imposition and fraud, as to the compo- 
sition of foreign society, has long been praoti?ril uymu the credalitj 
of the Jjritirfh, corresponds to our word gmth laanii^ (or, rather, to 
the vulgar word genteel, if that word were ever used legally, or txtra 
gradum), not merely upon the argument of its virtwU and operatlTe 
yalue ia the general estimate of men (tiiat is, upon tbe argument 
that a oonnt, baron, Ao., does not, qua such, command any deeper 
feeling of respect or homage than a British esquire), bnt also vpon 
the fact, that, originally, in aU English registers, as, for instanoe, in 
the Oxford matiioulation registers, aU the upper gentry (knights, 
esqoires, fto.) are technioally designated by the word no6Ht$* — Sm 
Ckamberhjfne, 
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being a matter of choice, argues a conunimity of 
nature in the moral senmbflities, in that part of onr 

constitution which differences one laaii from another 
in the capacities of greatnesa and elevation. As 
with their amnsements, ao with their grarer employ- 
ments : the same mutual repulsion continues to 
divide the two orders through life. 

The nobles either live in gloomy sednaion npon 
their private furiJs, wherever the privilege of primo- 
geniture has enabled them to do so ; or, having no 
fhnds at all (the case of ninety-nine in one hundred), 
they go into the army ; that profesbiun, the profestsion 
of arms, being regarded as the only one compatible 
with an ^hnann^a pretensions. Snch was once the 
feeling in England , such is still the feeling on the 
continent. It is a prejudice naturally clinging to a 
semi-barbarons (because growing out of a barbar* 
ous) state, and, in its degree, clinging to every stage 
of imperfect civilization ; and, were there no other 
argument, this would be a sufficient one, that Eng> 
land, under free institutions, has outrun the conti- 
nent. In real civilization, by a century ; a fact which 
is concealed by the forms of luxurious refinement in 
a few exclusive classes, too often usurping the name 
and honors of radical civilization. 

From the super-appreciation of the military profes- 
sion arises a corresponding contempt of all other 
professions whatsoever jDatd by fellovxiiizens, and not 
by the king or the state. The clerical profession is 
in the most abject degradation throughout Southern 
Germany ; and the reason why this forces itself less 
imperiously upon the public notice is, that, in rural 
situations, Irom the absence of a resident gentry 
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(gpcaking geueiaiiyj^ the pastor is brought into rare 
ooUirion with those who style themselyes fiobfe; 
whilst; ill towns, tlie clerg-y find people enough to 
counteoAiice those who, being iu the same circum- 
stances as to comfort and liberal edncatton, are also 
under the same ban of rejection from the ''nobility/' 
or bom gentry. The legal profession is equally de- 
graded ; even a barrister or advocate holds a place in 
the public esteem little difl'ering from that of an Old 
Bailey attorney of the worst class. And this result 
is the less liable to modification from personal quali- 
ties, inasmuch as there is no great theatre (as wiili 
us) for individual display. Forensic eloquence is 
unknown in (Germany, as it is too generally on the . 
continent^ from the defect of all popular or open 
judicatures. A similar defect of deliberative assem- 
blies — such, at least, as represent any popular influ- 
ences and debate with open doors — intercepts the 
veiy possibility of senatorial eloquence.'*' That of the 
pulpit only remains. But even of this — whether it be 
from want of the excitement and contagious emula- 
tion from the other fields of oratory, or from the 
peculiar genius of Lutheranism — no models have yet 
arisen that could, for one moment, sustain a compar- 
ison with those of England or France. The highest 
names in this department would not, to a foreign 

• The subject is amusingly iUustratcd by an anecdoto of Qot^t 

recorded l\v liiuisclf in Lib autobiog^raphy. Some physiognomist, or 
phrenologist, had found out, in Goethe's f^tructuro of head, the SHI* 
promise of a profit orntor. Strange infatuation of nature!" 
serves Goethe, on this asi?arancG, ** to endow me so riclily and liber- 
ally for that particular destination ■which only the institutions of TOT 
country render impossible. Musio fur the deaf ! filoquenoe witboul 
an audience ! " 
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«yr, cany with them any of th*t iignificaaee or 
promise which sanoiinds the names of Jetemy 

Taylor or Banosv, Bu^suet or Bourdaloue, to those 
even who have no personal acquaintance with their 
works. This absence of all fields for g<atheriDg pul^ 
lie distinctions cooperates, iu a very powerful way, 
with the contempt of the bom gentiy, to degrade 
these professions ; and this double agency is, a third 
time, reinforced by tiiose political arrangements 
which deny every form of state honor or conspicnona 
promotion to the very highest description of excel* 
Icnce, whether of the bar, the pulpit, or the civic 
cooncil. J^ot ** the iioent Murray/' or the aoconk- 
fdisbed Erskine, from the English bar — not Pericles 
I or Demosthenes, from the fierce democracies of Greece 
— not Panl preadiing at Athens — conld snatch a 
wreath from pnblic homage, nor a distinction from 
the state, nor found an iniiuence, nor leave beiiind 
them an operative model, iu Germany, as now con^ 
stitated. Other walks of emolument are still more 
despised. Aliieri, a continental ''noble,'' that is, a 
bom gentleman, speaks of bankers as we in England 
should of a Jewish usurer, or tricking money-changer. 
The liberal trades, such as those which minister to 
Uterature or the fine arU, which, with us, confer the 
station of gentleman upon those who exercise them, 
are, in the estimate of a continental " noble,'' 11 tied 
to assign a certaia rank or place in the train and 
equipage of a gentleman, but not to entitle their 
most eiiiiuenl professors to sit down, except by 
^ufierance, in his presence. And, upon this point, 
lei not the reader derive his notions from the German 
buok!:> ; the vast majority of German authors are not 
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*' noble ; " aad, of tkuse who are, nine tenths are 
liberal in this respect, and speak the language of 

liberality, not by syrnpatliy with their own order, or 
as representing their feelings, but in virtue of demo- 
cratic or revolutionary politics* 

Such ii^ tlio rank is, and the public estimation of 
the leading profeBsions, Buch is the natural condition 
of the universities which rear them. The nobles 
going generally into the aruiy, ui leading' lives of 
indolence, the majority by fax of those who resort to 
universities do so as a means of future livelihood. 
Pew seek an academic life in Geimciny who have 
either money to throw away on superHuities and 
external show, or who have such a rank to support 
as might stiniulatc their pride to expenses beyond 
their means. Parsimony is, thereibre, in these 
places, the governing law ; and pleasure, not less 
fervently wooed than at Oxford or at Cambridge, 
putting oil' her robes of elegance , and ceremony, 
descends to grossness, and not seldom to abject 
brutality. 

The sum of my arg^ument is — that, because, in 
comparison of the army, no other civil profession is, 

in itself, held of sufficient dignity ; and not less, per- 
haps, because, under governments essentially un- 
popular, none of these professions has been so 
dignified artifickiUy by the state, or so attached to 
any ulterior promotion, either through the state or in 
the state, as to meet the demands of aristocratic 
pride — none of them is cultivated as a means of 
distinction, but originally as a means of livelihood ; 
that the universities, as the nurseries of these 
nnhonored professions, share naturally in Uieir degra- 
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daiioii ; and that, irom this double depreciation of 
the place and ite final objects, few or none resort 
thither who can be supposed to brin^ any extra 
funds for supportiug a Bj&tem of luxuiy ; that the 
general temperance, or sobriety of demeanor, is fiir 
enough, however, froiu keeping- pace with the ab- 
sence of costly show ; and that, for this absence 
even, we are to thank thdr poverty rather than tiieir 
will. It is to the great honor, in my opiuion, of our 
own country, that those often resort to her fimntains 
who have no motive but that of disinterested rever- 
ence for knowledge ; seeking', as all men perceive, 
neither emolument directly from uuversi^ fimds, nor 
knowledge as the means of emoloment. Donbtless, 
it is neither dishonorable, nor, on a large scale, 
possible to be otherwise, that students should pursue 
tiieir academic career chiefly as minisierial to their 
capital object of a fature livelihood. But still I 
contend that it is for the interest of science and good 
letters that a considerable body of volnnteers sbonld 
gather about their banners, without pay or hopes of 
preferment. This takes pUce on a larger scale at 
Oxford and Oambridge than elsewhere; and it is 
but a trivial concession in return, on the part of the 
nniversity , that she shoold allow, even if she had the 
right to withhold, the privilege of living within her 
walls as they would have lived at their fathers' seats ; 
with one only reserve, applied to all modes of expense 
that are, in themselves, immoral excesses, or occa- 
sions ul scandal, or of a nature to interfere too much 
with the natural hours of study, or specially fitted 
*to tempt ofliers of narrower means to roinons emn^ 
lation. 
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Upon thttie prinoiples, as ii aeeaas to me, the dift> 

cipline of the mdwmAty 1m branded. The keeping 
of huuterd; for example, is unstatutable. Yet, on 
the other hand, it ie felt to be ineritaUe that young 
men of high epirii, CuniUerwiih this amnsementy will 
find means to pursue it in defiance of all the powers, 
howBTer exertedi that can properly be lodged in ihe 
ha&dii of aoadendo offioere. The range of the proc- 
tor's jurisdiction is limited by positive law ; and 
what ehould hinder a young man, bent npon fain 
pleamre, from fixing the station of his hnnter a few 
miles out of Oxford, and riding to cover on a hack, 
unamenable to any omanre? For, surely, in tliia 
age, no man oonid propose so absurd a thing as a 
gemerai iuterdictiou of riding. How, in fact, does the 
nmyendty prooeed t She disoonntenances the pnM> 
tice ; and, if forced upon her notice, she visits it with 
censure, and that sort of punishment which lies 
within her means. But she takes no pains to search 
out a trespass, which, by the mere act of seeking 
to evade public display iu tlie streets of the univer-^ 
sity, akeady tends to limit itielf ; and which, besides, 
fipom Its costliness, can never become a prominent 
nuisance This I mention as illustrating the spirit 
of her legislation ; and, even in this case, the reader 
must carry along with him the peculiar distinctioii 
which I have pressed with regard to EngUsh univer- 
sities, in the existence of a large Tdnnteer order of 
students seeking only the liberalization, and not the 
profits, of academic life. In arguing upon their case, 
it is not the fiiir logic to say : These pnnraits taint 
the decorum of the studious character ; it is not fair 
to calculate how much is lost to the man of letters 
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by such addiction to foz-hnnting ; but, on the con- 
trary, wliat is gained to the fox-huuter, who would, 
at any late, be sach» by ao conaiderable a homage 
paid to letters, and so inevitable a commerce with 
men of learning. Anything wkatiioever attained iu 
tiua direction^ is probably so mnch more than wonld 
have been attained nnder a system of less toleration* 
Jjucro ponamus, we say, of the very leant Huccess in 
suck a case. Bat, in speaking of toleration as ap> * 
plied to acts or habits positively apfainst the stat- 
utes, 1 limit my meaning to those which, in their 
own nature, are morally indifferent, and are disconn^ 
tenanced simply as indirectly injuriouH, or as pecu- 
liaiiy open to excess. Because, on graver oil'ences 
(as ^mbling, &c.), the malicious impeachers of Or* 
ford must well have known that no toleration what- 
soever is practised or thought of. Once brought 
under the eye of the university in a clear case and 

on clear evidence, it would be punislied in tlie inoHt 
exemplary way open to a limited authority ; by ru^ 
Heaiion, at least — that is, banishment for a certain 
number of terms, and consequent lo8s of these terms 
— supposing the utmost palliation of circumstances ; 
and, in an aggravated case, or in a second offence, 
most certainly by linal expulsion. 

But it is no part of duty to serve the cause even 
of good morals by impure means ; and it is as diffi- 
cult beforehand to prevent the existence of vicious 
practices so long as men have, and ought to have, 
the means of seclusion liable to no violation, as it is 
afterwards diCQcult, without breach of honor, to ob- 
tain proof of their existence. Gambling has been 
known to exist in some dissenting institutions ; and, 
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iat mj opiBkm, witit no Uame to the fonmiiMkg sn- 
thorities. As to Oxford in paitioahir, no mdi habit 

was generally prevalent in my time ; it is not an £og» 
Vmk vice ; nor did I ever heer of any great loaaea 
sustained in this way. But, were it otiierwne, I 
moat hold, th^i cousidering tiio numberS; rank, and 
great opnleaoey of the etndents, soeh a habit wonld 
impeach the spirit and temper of ti)e rather than 
* the vigilance or magisterial fukiiiy of the Oxford 
anthofitiefl. They are limited, like other maguh 
trates, by honor and circumstances, in a thousand 
ways ; and if a knot of students will chooae to meet 
fbr [Mirpoeea of gaming, they must alwaye have it m 
their power to bailie every honorable or becoming 
attempt at detecting them. But upon this soi^eoi I 
ahall make two statemente, wUch may have aonie 
e&ct in moderating the uncharitable jn<Vi3iexitB 
npon Oxford discipline. The first reepects the age 
of those wlio are the objects of tide disdpline ; on 
which point a very grave error prevails. In the lo^i; 
PArUamttit, not once, but many times over. Lord 
Brougham and others aasnmed tiiat the etndents of 
Oxford were chiefly boys ; and this, not idly or caau- 
ally, but pointedly, and with a view to an ulterior ai^ 
gnment; for instance, by way of proving how little 
they were entitled to judge of those thirty-nine arti- 
cles to which their assent was demanded. Now, this 
argued a very extraordinary iguurance ; and the ori- 
gin of the error showed the levity in which their legia- 
lation was condncted. These noble lords had drawn 
their ideas of a universit^^ exclusively from Glasgow. 
Here, it is well known, and 1 mention it neither for 
piaiae nor blame, that atndenta are in the habit of 
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Milling at the eaitjr ag^ of fburteen, Tbeie mijjr 
dDowaUy be stjled ioijw. But, with regard to Ox- 

ioid, eigiiteen is about the earUe^ age at which 
jouig men begin their reeidenoe : twenty and up- 
wards is, therdbie, the age of the majority ; that is, 
twenty is the minimum of age for the vast majority ; 
ma there nraat always be move men of three yean' 
standingi than of two or of one. Apply this fact \o 
the question t>f discipline ; young men beyond twen- 
ty, genendty,— thai is to say, of tiie age whiofa qnal» 

ifies mcu for seats in the national council, — can 
hardly, with decency, either be called or treated as 
ix^ ; and many things become impossible as applied 
to (hem, which might be of easy imposition upon an 
assemblage reaUy childish. In mere justice, therefore, 
whan specnlating npon this whole stitrfeot of Qzfi>rd 
diiicipline, the reader must carry along with him, at 
every step, the recollection of that signal dii'crence 
as to age, which I have now stated, between Ozoni- 
aos and those students wiiuia the hostile party con- 
template in their arguments.'^ Me^time, to show 

• WhUai I am irritins* s Mate of th« prtmtPliriiMM&ty leporM 
on 8ftliird»7, Matoh 7, 1835, presents as iritli a determinale lepetU 
tton of the error which I have been exposing ; and, again, as in the 
last Parliament, thia error is not inert, but is used for a hoetUe (ap- 
fiarcntly a malicious) jturposo ; iiay, which is remarkable, it is the 
Si^lc ba^i.s upon which the following urgument reposes. Lord Kudaor 
again ii>-umc.s that tlie -rtudents of Oxford aro " hoys ; " he is again 
supported in this misrepresentation by Lord Brougham ; and again 
the misrepresentation is applied to a purints^e of assault upon the 
&ig|lsh universities, but especially upon Oxford. And the nature of 
die MtMii does not aUow any latitude in construing the word boys, 
aor $axj room for evasion as lespeeU the total charge, exoq^ what 
goes the length of a total retaraotlon* The ohaige is, that, in a xaqtf • 
Men made al tlia my tlmdiold of aoademfo lifb, vpeii tka uto- 
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Uiat, even uuiler every obstacle presented by this 
difference of age, the Oxford authoritiefi do, never- 
theleMy administer their discipline witii fidelity, with 
intrepidity, aud with iudiiierence as respects the liigh 
and the low, I shall select firom a crowd of similar 
recollections two anecdotes, which are bnt trifles in 
themselves, and yet are not such to him who recog- 
nizes them as expressions of a uniform system of 

m 

dealing. * 

A great whig lord (Eail C ) happened (it may 

be ten years ago) to present himself one day at 
Trinity (the leading college of Cambridge), for the 
purpose of introducing Lord F— ch, his son, as a 
future member of that splendid sociely* Possibly it 
mortified his aristocratic feelings to hear the head of 
the college, even whilst welcoming the young noble- 
man in conrteons terms, yet suggesting, with some 

■ftanding Mid Uie honor of the siadenis, the university burdens thoir 
oonteieiioet to an •xtont, which, in after lifo» when refleetion haa en- 
Ui^aad timn to the meanfag of thair engagementi, proToa either a 
mate to thooe who trifle with their eiigagementf,or an inanppertaUa 
burden to those who do not. For the inenlpation of the party iu- 
poiing mch oaths, it is eoentlal that the partj taking them should 
he in a childish condiUon of the moral sensCa and the sense of respons- 
ibility ; whereas, amongst the Oxonian wufer-gradnates, I will Ten- 
tnre to saj that the nnmber is larger of those who rise above tb&n 
of those who fall below twenty ; and, as to sixteen (assumed a^s thy 
rcprc.-cntativ c a^c by Lord Kadnor), in my time, I heard of only one 
student, amoDgst, perhaps, sixteen hundred, who was so younj;. I 
grieve to see that the learned prelate, who replied to th'b assailant.-?, 
was so much taken by surprise ; the defence might have been mado 
triumphant. With re<^ard to ontli^ incompatible with tho spirit of 
modem manner?, and yet formally unrepealed — that is a. Q^ae of neg- 
lect and indolent oversight. But the gravamen of that reproach does 
not press exclusively upon Oxford; all the ancient institutions of 
Europe are tainted in the same way, more espeoially the monastiff 
orders of the Bomish dranh. 
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solemnity, that, before takino: any liita,! resolution in 
tbe matter, hifi lordship would do well to condder 
iriiether he were folly prepared to eabmit himedf to 
college discipline ; for that, otherwise, it became his 
own datj ^aakly to declare tbat the college would 
not look upon his acceMtion to their iociety m my 
advantage. This language arose out of sonic recent 
experience of re&actoij and turbulent ccttduct upon 
tiie part of Tarious yonng men of rank ; butitieTeiy 

1 possible that the noble earl, in his siuprise at a salu- 
tation so uncourtly, might regard it^ in a loxy month, 
aa having some lurking referenoe to hie own whig 
politics. If so, he must have been still more sur- 
prised to hear of another case, which would meet 
him before he left Oambridge, and which isTolred 
some frank dealing as well as frank speaking, when 
a privilege of exception might have been presumed, 
if tory politics, or services the most memorable, 
conid ever create such a privilege. The Duke of 

W had two sons at Oxford. The a&ir is now 

long past ; and it cannot injure either of them to say, 
that one of the brothers trespassed against the col- 
lege discipline, in some way, which compelled (or 

I was thought to compel) the presiding authorities 
into a solemn notice of his conduct. Expulsion ap- 
peared to be the appropriate penalty of his offences : 

I but, at this point, a just hesitation arose. Not in 
any servile spirit, but under a proper feeling of con- 
sideration for so eminent a public benefactor as this 
young nobleman's &fber, the rulers paused — and at 
length signified to him that he was at liberty to 
withdraw himself privately from the college, but 

I dso, and at the same time, from the univmtly. He 
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did Bo; and his bnitiier, conoemng him to have been 
harshly treated, wiilidrew also ; and both transferred 
themselves to Cambridge. That could uot be pre- 
Tented : bat there tiiej were receiyed with marked 

reserve. One was not received, I believe, in a tech- 
nical aomQ f and the other was received condition- 
ally ; and aoch leBtrietkms were imposed npon hie 

future conduct as served most amply, and in a case 
of great iioturietj, to vindicate the claims of disci- 
pline, and, in an extreme case, a case so eminentlj 
an extreme one that none like it is ever likely to 
recur, to proclaim the footing npon ^vljich the very 
Ugfaeet rank is receiyed at the English nniyersities. 
Is that footincT peculiar io themf I willing-ly believe 
that it ia not f and, with respect to Edinburgh and 
GlasgovT', I am persuaded that their weight of dig- 
nity is quite sufficient, and would be exerted to 
secure the same subordination &om men of rank, if 
circumstances should ever bring as large a number 

of that class within their f^ates, and il their discipline 
were equally applicable to the habits of students not 
domiciled within their walls. But, as to the smaller 
institutions lor education within the pale of dissent, 
I feel warranted in asserting, from the spirit of the 
anecdotes which have reached me, that they have 
not the aucforitas requisite for adequately maintainr 
ing their dignity. 

So muclrfor the aristocracy of our English univer- 
sitics : their g*lory is, and the ha|)pi(\st application 
of their vast in^uence, that they have the power to 
be republican, as respects thebr internal condilioiL 

Literature, by substituting a different standard of 
rank, tends to republican equality ; and, as one inr 
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stance of this, properly belonging to the chapter of 
servants, which originallj led to this dkcussioD, it 
ought to be known that the class of ''servitors/' 
once a large body in Oxford, have gradually become 
practically extinct under the growing liberality of 
the age. They carried in their academic dress a 
mark of tiieir inferiority ; they waited at dinner on 
those of higher rank, and performed other menial 
services^ humiliating to themselves^ and latterly felt 
as no less hnmiliating to the general name and inter- 
ests of learning. The better taste, or rather the 
relaxing pressure of aristocratic prejudice, aridng 
from the vast diffusion of trade and the higher 
branches of mechanic art, have gradually caused 
these functions of the order (even where the law 
would not permit the extinction of the order) to be- 
come obsolete. In my time, I was acquainted with 
two servitors : but one of them was rapidly pushed 
forward Into a higher station ; and the other com- 
plained of no degradation, beyond the grievous one 
of exposing himself to the notice of young women in 
the streets, with an untasselled cap ; but this he 
contrived to evade, by generally going abroad with- 
out his academic dress. The serviiors of Oxford are 
the sizars of Cambridge ; and I believe the same 
changes * have taken place in both. 

One only account with the college remains to be 
noticed ; but this is the main one. It is expressed 

* ^ete ebanges h%r% been aceompLiahed, aooording to my imper- 
feet knowledge of the eaie, in two wayi : fin(» by dispensing wUh 
the lervioei wbenoTer flutt could be done ; and, aecondly, by a wIm 
dieoonUnnaiiee of the ofder iteelf in tboae eollegei whioh were left to 
tteir own eholee in this nutter. 

VOL. I. 16 
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in the bills by the word baUdSf derived from the old 

monkish word patella (or batella), a plate ; and it 
comprehends whatsoever is iurnished for dinner and 
for snpper, including malt liquor, but not wine, as 
well as the materials for breakiabt, or for any cas- 
ual refreahmcDt to country visitors, excepting only 
groceries. These, together with coals and fitgots, 
candles, wine, fruit, and other more trifling extras, 
which are matters of personal choice, form so many 
private accounts against your name, and are usually 
furnished by tradesmen li%'ing near to the college, 
and sending their servants daily to receive orders. 
Supper, as a meal not universally taken, in many 
colleges is served privately in the student's own 
room ; though some colleges still retain the ancient 
custom of a public supper. But dumer is, in all 
colleges, a public meal, taken in the refectory or 
''hali'^ of the society; which, with the chapel and 
library, compose the essential public mtUe belonging 
to cveiy college alike. No absence is allowed, ex- 
cept to the sick, or to those who have formal^ 
applied for permission to give a diimer-party. A 
iliie is imposed on all other cases of absence. Wine 
is not generally allowed in the public hall, except 
to the high table/' that is, the table at which the 
follows and some other privileged persons are enti- 
tled to dine. The head of the college rarely dines 
in public. The other tables, and, after dinner, the 

high table, usually adjourn to their wine, either npon 
invitations to private parties, or to what are called 
the common rooms'' of the several orders — grad* 
uates and nndergraduatas, &c. The dinners are 
always plain, and without pretensions — those, I 
mean, in the public hall; indeed, nothing cm be 
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plainer inmost colleges — a simple choice between 

two or three sorts of animal food, and tlie common 
vegetables. Ko fishi even as a regular part of the 
&ze ; no sonpsi no game ; nfor, except on some very 
rare festivity, did I ever see a variation from this 
plain fare at Oxford. Tins, indeed, is proved soffi- 
ciently by the average amonnt of the batteb. Many 
men ''battel " at the rate of a guinea a iiveek: I did 
so for years : that is, at the rate of three shillings a 
day for everything connected with meals^ excepting 
only tea, sugar, roilk, and wine. It is true that 
wealthier men, more expensive men, and more care- 
less men, often "battelled^^ mnch higher; bnt, if 
the J persisted in' this excess, they incurred censnres, 
more and more urgent, from the head of the college. 

Now, let ns snm np ; premising that the extreme 
duration of residence in any college at Oxford 
amounts to something under thirty weeks. It is 
possible to keep short terms,'^ as tihe phrase is, by 
a residence of thirteen weeks, or ninety-one days ; 
but, as this abridged residence is not allowed, except 
in here and there. a college, I shall assume — as 
something beyond the strict maa/miumcf residence 
— thirty weeks as my basis. The account will then 
stand thus : 

1. Kooma, £10 10 0 

2. Tutorage, , . 10 10 0 

3. Berrute (fttlilieol to Ihe tzpUaatioai made »bm), 

saj • 6 60 

4* Bftttols (allowing one shiUing a day beyond wbat I 
and olheni ipent in mneh dearer timet ; that ii, 
aUotring tpmty-ei^t iblliingi weeUy), for tiiir> 
ty weeks, 40 40 

«66 9 0 
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This will bo a liberal calculatiou for the college 
bill. What remains 7 1. Candles, whidi the reador 
will best calculate upon the standard of his own gm> 
oral usage in this j>articular. 2. (Joais, which are 
remarkaUj dear at Oj^id — dearer, peifaaps, thaa 
anywhere else in the island ; say, three times as dear 
as at E(liiil»urgli. 3. Groceries. 4, Wine. 6. Wask- 
ing. This last article was. In my time, regulated by 
the college, as there were certain privileged washei^ 
women, between whom and the students it was but 
fiur that some proper anthoriiy should interfere to 
prevent extortion, in re turn for the monopoly grunt- 
ed. Six guineas was the regulated sum ; but this 
paid for everything, — table-linen, &c., as well as for 

wearing apjiurel ; and it was luidorstood to cover 
the whole twenty-eight or thirty weeks. How- 
ever, it was open to every man to make his own 
arrangements, by insisting on ;i separate charge for 
each separate article. All other expenses of a merely 
personal nature, such as postage, public amuse- 
ments, books, clothes, &c., as they have no special 
connection with Oxford, but would, probably, be 
balanced by corresponding, if not the veiy same, ex* 
penses in any other place or situation, I do not cal- 
culate. What I have specified are the expenses 
which would accrue to a student in consequence of 
leaving his father's house. The rest would, in these 
days, be the same, perhaps, eveiywhere* How' 
much, then, shall we assume as the total charge on 
account of Oxford ? Candles, considering the quan- 
tity of long days amongst the thirty weeks, may be 
had for one shilling and sixpence a week ; for fern 
students — unless they have lived in India, after 
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which a physical change occurs in the scusibility uf 
ihe noBtrils — are finical enough to bnm wax^lights. 

This will amouTit to two pounds, five shillings. 
Coals, say sixpence a day ; for threepence a day 
will amply feed one grate in Edinburgh ; and there 
are many weeks in the thirty which ^vill demand no 
lire at all. Grocehcs and wine, which are all that 
remain, I cannot calculate. But suppose we allow 
for the first a «hilli]i,i;' a <lay, which will be exactly 
ten guineas for thirty weeks ; and for the second, 
nothing at all. Then the extras, in addition to the 
college bills, will stand thus : 

Wasbing for tliifty weeks, at the priTileged nte, • .£6 6 0 

Cbodlee, 3 6 0 

9!re» ..r 6 6 0 

Groceries, 10 10 0 

Total, • . • iSA 6 0 

The college bills, therefore, will be sixty-six 
pounds, nine shillings ; the extras, not famished by 
the college, will be about twenty-four pounds, six 
shillings, — making a total amount of ninety pounds, 
fifteen shillings. And for this sum, annually, a man 
may defray every expense incident to an Oxford life, 
throTTprh a period of weeks (namely, thirty) something 
more than he will be permitted to reside. It is true, 
that, for the fird year, there will be, in addition to 
this, his outfit : and for every year there will be his 
journeys. There will also be twenty-two weeks 
uncovered by this estimate ; but for these it is not 
my business to provide, who deal only with Oxford. 

That this estimate is true, I know too feelingly. 
Would that it were noit would that it were ftlsel 
Were it so, I might the better justify to myself that 
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cuiiiniorce with fraudulent Jews which led me tSK> 
early to commence the dilapidation of my small for- 
tone. It i$ true ; and trne for a period (1804-8) fiur 
dearer than tUis. And to any man who questions 
ita accuracy I address thia particular request — that 
he wili laj hia hand upon the special item whidi he 
disputes, i anticipate that he will answer thus : 
i dispute none: it is not by positive things that 
your eetimate errs, but by negations. It is the ab- 
sence of ali allowance for indispensable items that 
vitiatea the calculation." Very well : but to this, as 
to other things, we may apply the words of Dr. John- 
son — "Sir, the reason 1 drink no wine, is because 
I can practise abstinence, but not temperance.'' 
Yes : in all things, abstinence is easier than tempe^ 
ance ; for a little enjoyment has invariably the effect 
of awaking the sense of enjoyment, irritating it, and 
setting it on edge. I, therefore, recollecting my 
own case, have alio wed for no wine-parties. Let our 
friend, the abstraction we are speaking of, give 
breakfast-parties, if he chooses to give any ; and cer- 
tainly to give none at all, unless he were dedicated 
to study, would seem very churlish. Nobody can 
be 1ms a friend than myself to monkish and ascetic 
seclusion, unless it were for twenty-three hours out 
. of the twenty-fonr. 

But, however this be settled, let no mistake be 
made ; nor let that be charged against the system 
which is due to the habits of individuals. Early ia 
the last century, Dr. Newton, the bead of a coflege 
in Oxford, wrote a large book against the Oxford 
system, as roinously expensive. But then, as now, 
the real expense was due to no cause over which the 
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colIeg'OR roiild oxcrcise any eflectual contrul. It is 
due exciusively to the habits of social intercourse 
amongst the young men ; fix)m which he may abstain 
w hu chooses. But, for any academic authorities to 
interfere by sumptuary laws with the private expend- 
iture of grown men, many of them, in a legal sense, 
of age, aud all near it, must appear romautic and ex- 
travagant, for this (or, indeed, any) stage of sociely. 
A tutor being required, about 1810, to fix the amount 
of allowance for a young mun of small fortune, nearly 
related to myself, pronounced three hundred and 
twenty pounds little enough. He had tiiis allowance, 
and was ruined in consequence of the credit wiiich 
it procured for him, and the society it connected 
him with. The majority have two hundred pounds 
a year : but my estimate stands good, for all tliat. 

Having stated, generally, the expenses of the Ox- 
ford system, I am bound, in candor, to mention one 
variety in the mode of carrying this system into 
effect, open to every man's adoption, which confers 
certain privileges, but, at the same time (by what 
exact mode, I know not), considerably increases the 
cost, and in that degree disturbs my calculation. 
The great body of undergraduates, or students, are 
divided into two classes — Commoners, and Gentle- 
men Commoners. Perhaps nineteen out of twenty 
belong to the former class ; and it is for that class, 
as having been my own, that I have made my esti-^ 
mate. The other class of Gentlemen Comw^mera 
(who, at Cambridge, bear the name of FeUow Camr 
moners) wear a peculiar dress, and have some privi- 
leges which naturally imply some corresponding 
bcrease of cost ; but why this increase should go to 
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the extent of doubling the total expense, as it is gciier- 
tligught to do, or how it can go to that extent, 
I am unable to explain* The differences which 
attach to the rank of '^ Gentlemen Coiiununers are 
these: At hia entrance he pays double "caution 
money ; that is, whilst Gommoneis in general paj 
about twenty-five guineas, lie pays fifty ; but this 
can occur only once ; and, besides, in strict point of 
right, this sum is only a deposit, and is liable to be 
withdraAvn on leaving the university, though it is 
commonly enough finally presented to the college in 
the shape of plate. The next difference is, that, by 
comparison with the Commoner, he wears a much 

more costly dress. The Commoner's gown is made 
of what is called pruice'ss^ie^; and, together witti the 
cap, costs abuut five guineas. But the Gentleman 
Oommoner has two gowns — an undress for the 
morning, and a full dress-gown for the eyeniiig; 
both are made of silk, and the latter is very elab- 
orately ornamented. The cap also is more costlji^ 
being covered with yelvet instead of doth. At Oam- 
bridge, again, the tassel is made of gold fringe or 
bullion, which, in Oxford, is peculiar to the caps of 
noblemen ; and there are many other yarieties in 
that university, where the dre&s lor "pensionei's^' 
(that is, the Oxford ''Commoners'') is specially varied 
in almost every college ; the object being, perhaps, 
*to give a ready means to the academic officers iur 
ascertaining, at a glance, not merely the geperal &ot 
that such or sudi a delinquent is a gownsman 
(which is all that can be ascertained at Oxford), but 
also the particular college to which he belongs. At 
lowance being made for these two items of ''dreaa '' 
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and cantion-mouey/' both of which apply only to 

the original outfit, I know of no others m wLich the 
expenditure of a Geutiemau Commoner ought to ex- 
ceed, or cotQd with propriety exceed, those of a 
Commoner. He has, indeed, a privilege as regards 
the choice of rooms ; he chooses first, and probably 
chooses those rooms which, being best, are dearest ; 
that is, they are on a level uiLii the best ; but usu- 
ally there are many sets almost equally good ; and of 
these the majority will be occupied by Oommoners. 
So far, there is little opening for a diifercnce. More 
often, again, it will happen that a man of this aristo- 
cratic class keeps a private servant ; yet this hap- 
pens also to Commoners, and is, besides, no properly 
college expense. Tutorage is charged double to a 
Oenfleman Commoner — namely, twenty guineas a 
year : this is done upon a fiction (as it sometimes 
turns out) of separate attention, or aid giren in a 
private way to his scholastic pursuits. Finally, 
there arises naturally another and peculiar source of 
expense to the Gentleman Commoner,^^ from a &ct 
implied in his Oambridge designation of FeUaw 
Commoner,'^ commemalis — namely, that iie associ- 
ates at meals with the '* fellows and other autbori* 
ties of the college. Tet this again expresses rather 

the particular shape which his expenditure assumes 
than any absolute increase in its amount. He sub- 
scribes to a regular mess, and p^s, therefore, 
whether present or not ; but so, in a partial sense, 
does the Commoner, by his forfeits for absent com- 
mons/' He subscribes also to a regular fund for 
wine ; and, therefore^ he does not enjoy that immu'* 
nity from wine-drinking which is open to the Com 
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moner. Yet, aeain, as the Commoner does but 
x$sely ftYftil bimseil oi this immunity, as he drloks no 
loM wiM than the Oentiemaa Oommoner, and, gexaeat- 

ally spuaking:, wine not worse in quality, it is diffi- 
cult to aee any ground for a regular assumption of 
higher expenditure in the one daae than the other* 
However, the universal impression favors that as- 
sumption. All people believe that the rank of Gren* 
tleman Oommoner impoaes an expensive burden, 
though few people ever ask why. As a matter of 
&ct, 1 believe it to be true that Gentlemen Com- 
moners spend more by a third, or a half, than any 
equal n umber of Commoners, taken without selec- 
tion. And the reason is obvious: those who become 
Gentlemen Commoners are usually deterauned to 
that course by the accident of having very large 
funds ; they are eldest sons, or only sons, or men 
already in possession of estates, or else (which is as 
commou a case as all the rest put together) they are 
the heirs of newly-«cquired wealth — sons of the 
fumt>eaux riches — a class which often requires a 
generation or two to ruh oil the insolence of a too 
conscious superiority. I have called them an " ario* 
tocratio'^ class; but, in strictness, they are not 
bucli ; they form a privileged class, indeed, but their 
privileges are lew and trifling, not to add that these 
very privileges are connected with one or two hm- 
dens, more than outweighing them in the estimate 
of many ; and^ upon the whole, the chief distinctiott 
ih^ enjoy is that of advertising themselves to the 
public as men of great wealth, or great expectations 5 
and, thorelbre, as subjects peculiariy adapted to 
fraudulent attempts. Accordingly, it is not found 
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ttat the Bons of the nobiHty are much incliDed to 
eater this order : these, if they happen to be the 
eldest sons of earifl^ or of any peers abore the rank 

of ▼iBCOunt, so as to enjoy a title themselres by the 
courteey of England, have special privileges in both 
muTersities as to length of residenoe, degrees, Ac. ; 
and their rank is ascertained by a special dress. 
Tl^se privileges it is not usual to forego ; though 
sometimes that happens, as, in my time, in the in- 
stance of Lord George Grenville (now Lord Nu- 
gent) ; lie iieither entered at the aristocratic collage 
(Christ Ohnrch),- nor wore the dzess of a noUeman. 
Generally, however, an elder son appears in his true 
character of nobleman ; but the younger sons rarely 
enter the class of Gentlemen Commoners. They 
enter cither as " Commoners,^' or under some of 
those vaiious designations scholara,'' ''demies/^ 
9tttdenis,^^ '*jtmiorfeUows'') which imply that they 
stand upon tlie foundation of the college to which 
they belong, and are aspirants for academic emolu- 
ments. 

Upon the whole, I am disposed to regard this order 
of Gentlemen Commoners as a standing temptation 
held out by authority to expensive habits, and a very 

unbecoming proclaruation of honor paid to the aris- 
tocracy of wealth. And I know that many thought- 
fill men regard it in the same light with myself, and 
regret deeply that any such distjibution of ranks 
should be authorized, as a stain iiji ni the simplicity 
and general manliness of the En^sh academic laws. 
It is an open profession of homage and iudulgence 
to wealth, as wealth — to wealth disconnected from 
e?eiything that might ally it to the ancestral honors 
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md heraldries of the land* It is also an invitation, 
or lather a dkaUenge, to profiiee expenditim. 

ular1y» and by law, a Gentleiaau Commoner is liable 
to little beaviec burdens than a Commoner ; but, to 
meet the expectatioiui of tiioee aroimd hhn, and to 

act up to the part he has assumed; he must spend 
m<m, and he must be more careless in controlling 
hie expendhnie, than a moderate and pradeut Oomr 
nioner. In every light, therefore, I condemn the 
inatitutkiA, and give it up to the censuree of the 
jodieioaa. So much in candor I concede. But, to 
sliuvv' equal candor on the other side, it mast be re- 

inatitatiQn descends to ua from 



awdent timea, when wealdi waa not 00 often divided 

from territorial or civic honors, conferring a real pre- 
cedency. 
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Ihub was one reMon why I sought solitiMte at 

that early age, and sought it in a morbid excess, 
which must Aaturally have conferred upua my char- 
acter soma degree that intereat which belongs to 
all extremes. My eye had been couched into a 
secockdaKy power of vision, by misery, by solitude, 
by oynpathy with Ule in all its modes, by expexisnee 
too early won, and by the sense of danger critically 
-easaped. Suppose the case of a man suspended by 
some colossal arm otst an nn&tbomed abyss, — sus- 
pended, but finally and slowly withdrawn,— it is 
probable that he would not smile for years. That 
ires my case : for I haTe not mentioned, in tfao 
'* Opium Confessions," a thousandth part of the suf- 
ferings I underwent in London and in Wales ; partly 
because the misery was too monotonous, and, in 
that respect, unfitted for description ; but, still more, 
because there is a mysterious sensibility coimected 
with real soffering whidbi recoils from eircomstantial 
rehearsal or delineation, as from Tidation offered to 
something sacred, and which is, or should be, dedi- 
cated to priya<7. Grief does not parade its pangs« 
nor the anguish of despairing hunger willingly count 
again its groans or its humiliations. Hence it was 
that Ledyard, the traveller, speaking of his &LBsian 
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experiences, used to say tliat some of liis miseries 
were such, that he never wcuid reveal them. Be- 
aded all which, I really was not at liberty to speak, 
without many reserves, on this chapter of my life, 
at a period (1821) not tweni^ years removed from 
the actaal- occnrrencea, nnless I desired to court tiie 
risk of crossing at every step the existing" law of 
libel, so full of snares and man-traps, to the careless 
equally with the conscientious writer. This is a 
consi(i( ration which buiuu of my critics have lost 
sight of in a degree which surprises me. One, for 
example, puts it to his readers whether any house 
such as 1 describe as the abode of my money-lending 
friend could exist ''in Oxford-street;^' and, at the 
same time, he states, as circumstances drawn from 
my description, but, in fact, pure coinages of his 
own, certain romantic impossibilities, which, doubt- 
less, could as littie attach to a house in Oxford-street 
as they could to a house in any other quarter of 
London. Meantime, 1 had sufficiently indicated that, 
whatsoever street vhm concerned in that afiair, Ox- 
ford-street was not: and it is remarkable enough, as 
illustrating this amiable reviewer's veracity, that,no 
one street in London was absolutely excluded hd 
one ; and that one, Oxford-street. For I happened to 
mention that, on such a day (my birth-day), 1 had 
turned aside from OxfordH9treet to look at the house 
in question. I will now add that this house was in 
Greek-street : so much it may be safe to say. But 
every candid reader will see that both prudential 
restraints, and also disinterested regard to the feel- 
ings of possibly amiable descendants from a vicious 
man, would operate with any thoughtful writer, in 
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saeh a case, to impose t ei ei i e spoil tut pen. Btad 

my guardians, had luy irjODey-jr^udiiip- friend of 
Jewry, and others -^-^ uoeriied in mj meaKiirs, bectt 
SO many ahadowB, bodileas dbtAnetiaoM^ and widiovt 
earthly connections^ I might readilj hav^r ;rivf, ji my 
own names to my own creatiorjF, and hare ueated 
them as anoeiemoiuoiuiiy as I pleased. Not so imdar 
the real circumBtanc^^s of the cas*-;. My chief guard- 
ian, for instance, though obstinate to a degree whaA 
risked the hi^piiiefls aod Hie life of Ids watd^ was 
au upright man otherwise ; aiid his children are 
entitied to value his memoiy. 
Again, my Oreek-street r^tlit^s^ ihe **/€Bneraiar 

Alpheus/' who deli;^]jt€d to rf,^aj> \v]i(:t(^ li'^ Lad not 
sown, and too often (i fcar/ allowed hir/iself in prac- 
tices which not impossibly hare Umg since been 
found to qualify j^^iii for distant climates and "Bo-' 
tanic'' regions, — even, lie, thoogh I might truly 
describe him as a mere highwayman, wbeneirer ha 

happened to be aware that I had received a friendly 
loan, yet, like other highwaymen of repate, and gfju- 
tie thieves,'' was not inexorable to the petitions of 
his victim : he would Bornetirnes toss baek what was 
required for Bome instant necessity of the road ; aod 
at his break£EMBt-table it was, after all, as elsewhere 
recorded, that I contrived to nupport hfe : barely, 
indeed, and most slenderly, but stiii with the Hual 
resnlt of escaping absolute starvation. With that 
recollection before me, I could not allow myself to 
probe his frailties too severely, had it even been 
certainly safe to do so. Bat enough; the reader 
will uiiderstand that a year Bp: lii cither in the val- 
leys of Wales, or upon the streets of London, a wan- 
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dercr, too ofteu liuuBeiess in both situations, might 
MtuiUy hftTe peopled the mmd of one constitiitioB- 
ally disposed to solemn contemplations with memo- 
rials of iiumaa sorrow and striia too profound to 
pewi away for years. 

Thus, then, it was — past experience of a very 
pecaliar kind, the agitations of many lives crowded 
info the compass of a year or two, in combinatioii 
with a peculiar structure of mind — offered one ex- 
planation of the very remarkable and unsocial habits 
which I adopted at college ; but there was another 
not less powerful, and not less unnsnal. In stating 
this, I shall seemi to some persons, covertly design- 
ing ao afiiont to Oxford. Bat that is for from my 
intention. It is noways peculiar to Oxford, but 
will, doubtless, be found in every university through- 
out the world, that the younger part of the members 
— the undergraduates, I mean, generally, whose 
chief business must have lain amongst the great writ- 
ers of Oreece and Borne — cannot have found lei- 
sure to cultivate extensively their own domestic liter- 
ature. Not so much that time will have been want- 
ing ; but that the whole energy of the mind, and the 
main course of the subsidiary studies and researches, 
will naturally have boon directed to those difficuU 
languages amongst which lie their daily tasks. I 
make it no subject of complaint or scorn, therefore, 
but simply state it as a fact, that few or none of the 
Oxford undergraduates, with whom parity of stand- 
ing threw me into collision at my first outset, knew 
anything at all of English literature. The Spectator 
seemed to me the only English book of a classical 
nknk which they had read ; and even this less for ito 
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iaimitabie delicacy, humor, and refuted pleasantry ia 

rtniHujC with ihwumhi Md ohinotCMp tlm tuc ito 
imqnd and meagre emmjn, eOiiml or erittoal. TUt 

was BO fault of theirs : they had btuu sent to the 

^ 94 >|f ohittfily M 9k §iik|j#ot iiw ^iitiH trMiil>tiniii, or of 
otbar 0ZfltciMB ; aad, in tuoh a imw» tlM vagiie g«H 

eralities of superficial liturality were more useful aud 
iftoi^ iHniigpublo tbaii sfcotfihftfi of imfciuMtr or chracK 
ter, steeped ia naiioiial peonliiritiet. To teuskito 
the terms of whig* politicd iuto classical Latiu, wuidd 
be w difficult «i it adghi be for a wh% himself to 
gjire a CQnaitent aeoonni of tlioae poUtiea fiom tho 

; year 1688. Xatural; however, and excusable, as this 
iyaorspoa might bo» to myself it waa iatolerablo and 
iBOomprebenriUe. Almady, at fifkeen^ I liad mada 

' myself familiar with the great Eiiglibh poets. About 

■ixteeu, or not long after, my interest in tbe stocy of 
I Cihaltertoii had oarried me o^er the whole groimd of 

the llowley controversy ; and that controversy, by a 
neoessary consequence, had so familiansed wjd with 
the Black Letter/' that I had begim to find aa 

unafTected pk a^siue in the ancient English metrical 
romances; and in Chaucer, though acquainted as 
yet oaly with part of his works, I had peroeived aad 

had felL profuuiidly thoac divine qualities, whi( h, 
e?en at this day, are so languidly acknowledged by 
I his wyost ooantryaieD. With this kaowledge, and 

tlu6 enthusiastic knn^vlL»dge uf tlir ( Ider poets — of 
those most remote irom eaey ( (^tss — I could not 
I well be a atraager la other walks of oar literatare, 

more on a level with ilic general taste, and nearer to 
modern diction, aad, thereibre, more extensiTei^ 
maltqplied by the press. 
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Yet, after all — as one proof how much more com- 
maudiiig is tkat part of a literature which speaks to 
the elementary affections of men, than that which is 
founded on the mutable aspects of manners — it is a 
fact that, even iu our elaborate system of societj, 
where an undue value is unaToidably given to the 
whole science of social intercourse, and a continual 
irritation applied to the sensibilities which point m 
that direction; stilly onder all tiiese advutages, 
Pope himself is less read, less quoted, less thought 
of, than the eider and graver section of our literature. 
It is a great calamity for an author such as Pope, 
that, generally speaking, it requires so much experi- 
ence of life to enjoy his peculiar felicities as must 
argue an age likely to have impaired the geneml 
capacity for enjoyment. For my part, I had myself 
a very slender acquaintance with this chapter of our 
literature ; and what little I had was generally, at 
that period of my life, as, witii most men, it continueB 
to be to the end of life, a reflex knowledge, acquired 
through those pleasant miscellanies, half gossip, half 
criticism — such as Warton's Essay on Pope, Bos- 
well's Johnson, Mathias' Pursuits of Literature, and 
many scores beside of the same indeterminate class; 
a class, however, which do a real service to literature, 
by diffusing an indirect knowledge of fine writers in 
their most effective passages, where else, in a direct 
shape, it would often never extend. 

In bouie parts, then, having even a profound 
knowledge of our literature, in all parts having some, 
I felt it to be iin])()S8ible that I should fimiiliarly asso- 
ciate with those who had none at all ; not so much 
as a mere historical knowledge of the literature in its 
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ai^tel imtftM imd th^ chroaologkMil tnooeflsioii. 
2>o I inratioii tiiis in dispaimgemfliAt of 0^ By 

no means. Among the undergradoates of higher 
AtendiDg, md oocauaoaUy, periiaps, of my owd, I 
htewB irinee leanied tiuii many might hare bean found 

eminently accomplished in this particular. But 
M&iorft da not seek after joniors; they must be 
sought ; and, with my prerfons biaa to aolitnde, a 

bias equally composed of impulses and motives, I 

had no diapoaition to take tcouble in aeeking any man 
far any purpose. 

But, on this bubject, a fact still remains to be told, 
wUcb I am juatiy prmd ; and it will senre, beyond 
■nyfliing elee that I can eay, to meaanre the degree^ 
of my intellectual development. On coniing to Ox- 
find, I had taken up one position in advance of my 
age by full tibirty years : that appreeiation of Words- 
worth, which it has taken full thirty years to establish 
amcmgat the poblio, I had already made, and had 
made operative to my own inteUeotoal cnltore in liie 
same year when I clandestinely quitted school. 
Already, in 1802, 1 had addressed a letter of fervent 
adsDoration to Mr. Wordsworth. I did not send K 
uiilil the spring of 1803 ; and, from misdirection, it 
did not come into his hands for some months. But 
I had an answer from Mr. Wordsworth before I was 
eighteen ; and that my letter was thoucrht to express 
the homage of an entightened admirer, may be in- 
felted from the &ct thai his answer was long and ftdl. 
On this anecdule I do not mean to clwrll : I nit I 
cannot allow the reader to overlook the circumstances 
of the case. At this day, it is trae, no jonmal can 
bo taken up which does aul habitually speak of Air. 
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Wuidriworth as of a great if not ihe great poet of the 
Age. Mr. fiulwer, living in ihe iateiuieet pressiM 
of the world, and, though lecoiHny oontinMliy tnm 
the judgments of the world; yet never in any violent 
degree, McribeB to Mr. Wordswoirth (in his JBngimkl 
and Ai SngKA, p» 808) "an infliMiice of • mote 
noble and purely intellectual character, than any 
writer of oar age or oatioa has ejierdaed.^' Snob is 
the opinion held of this great poet in 18S5; Iwt 
what were those of 1805-15, — nay, of 1825? For 
twenly years after the date of that letter to Mr. 
Wordsworth above referred to, language was 
exhausted, ingenuity waj:> put on the rack, in the 
search after imagies and ezpressicms vile enough--* 
insolent enough — to oonvey tiie nnntterafcle con* 
tempt avowed for all that he had written, by the 
fashionable erities. One critia~ who still, I believ», 
edits s rather popular jonmal, and who belongs to 
that class, feeble, flattering, ingenious, who make it 
their highest ambition not to lead, bat, with a dave's 
adnlation, to obey and to follow all the caprices of 
the pubhc mind — described Mr. Wordsworth as 
resembling, in the quality of his mind, an old nnrse 
babbling in her paralytic doti^ to sucking babies. 
If this insult was peculiarly felt by Mr. Wordsworth, 
it was on a consideration of the nnnsual imbecility 
of him who offered it, and not because in itself it 
was baser or more insolent than the language held 
by the m^ority of joomalists who then echoed the 
pnbHc voice. Btackwood^f Magaxme (181Y) fiiet 
accustomed tiic public ear to the language of admira- 
tion coupled with the name of Wordswortii. This 
began with Ph>fessor Wilson $ and well I remember 
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•~-Baj, the prooii mre mUR ewiy to hunt up— fhat, for 

eiglit or ten years, this singularity of upiaiuu, iiaving 

M0 eoiuiteMifece fnm otber joimMlCi was treated as a 
wUm, a fMtfadox, a bold extfairagaiice, of the Jiidb- 

wood critics. Mr. \Vurdsvvurtii s neighbors iu West- 
Mtelaiid, who bad (generally speakiDg) a profoand 
oostempt for Um, used to rebut tiie testhnotiy of 
Blackwoud by one constant reply ^ — ''Ay, Blackwood 
piaises Wordsworth, but who eke praises bim?'^ 
In short, up to 1820^ the name of Word s worth was 
trampled under foot ; from 1820 to 1830, it was mill- 
tavt; from IBM to 18d6, it has been triumphant. In 
IMS, when I entered at Oxfofd, that name was abso« 
lutely unknown ; and the finger of scorn, pointed at 
it m 1808 by the first or second number of the .fiHidi- 
Jmrgh Remew, failed to reach its mark ttom absolute 
delect of knowledge in the public mind. Some fifty 

' beside myself knew who was meant by ** tiiat poet 
who had cautioned his friend against Rowing double/' 

, etc. ; to aU others it was a profound secret. 

I These things mast be known and miderstood prop- 
erty to value the prophetic eye and the intrepidity 

I of two persons, like Professor Wilson asid myself, 

' wliOi in 1802-8, attached tbemselTes to a banner not 
yet raised and planted; who outran, in fact, their 
contemporaries by one entire generation ; and did 
M about 1802 which Ihe rest of the world are doing 
in chorus about 1832. 

Professor Wilson^s period at Oxford exactly coin- 
eidsd with my own; yet, in that large worid, we 
never met. I know, therefore, but little of Iris poHcy 
in regard to such opinions or feelings as tended to 
disMNriate hhn fttmi the mass of Us corals. This 
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only 1 know, that he lived as it were in public ; an'l 
muAtp therefore, I presume, have practised a studied 
reteire as to hii d^pest admiratioiui ; and, perhaps, 

at that day (1803-8) the occasions would be rare in 
which much dissimulatioii would be needed. Until 
Lord Byron had begun to pDfer ftom Wordawcttii 
and to abuse him, allusions to Wordsworth were not 
fireq^uent in conyersatioii ; and it was chieiiy on occa- 
flion of some question arising abont poetry in genexai, 
or about the poets of the day , that it became difficult 
to dissemble^ For my part, hating the necessity for 
dissimulation as mneh as the dissimulation itself, I 

drew from this peculiarity also of my own mind a 
fresh reinibrcemi^t of my other motives for seques- 
tering myself; and, for the first two years of my 

residence in Oxford, I compute that I did not uLlei 
one himdred words. 
I remember distinetly the first (whioh happeMd 

also to be the last) conversation that I ever held 
with my tutor. It consisted of three sentences, two 
of which fell to his share, one to mine« On a fine 
morning, he met mo in the Quadrangle, and, having 
then no guess of the nature of my pretensions, ho 
determined (I snppose) to probe them. Aocordiagiy^ 
he asked me, '' What I had been laioly reading?" 
Now, the liact was, that I, at that time immersed in 
metaphysics, had really been reading and stadjiag 
very closely the Fannenides, of wLieli eljscure work 
some Oxford men, early in the last century, published 
a separate edition. Yet, so profound was tjie hemdg^ 
nity of my nature, that, in those days, I could »ol 
bear to witness, far less to cause, the least pain or 
vmtification to any human being. I recoiled, i ad set t 
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tarn Hhe 0oeMy of moftt men, but not with may 

ings of dislike. On the contrary, in order that I 
might like all men, I wished to aAsooiate with none* 
Now, then, to have mentioned the Farmemde9 to 
one who, fifty tliuubiiud to one, was a perfect stranger 
to ite whole drift and puipoie, looked too nUckani, 
too like a trick of malice, in an age when snch react 
in^ was so very unusual. I felt that it would be 
tikeu for an expr^BB stratagem for stopping my 
totor^B month. All this pasting rapidly through my 
mind, I replied, without hesitation, that I had been 
leading Paley. My tutor's rcrjoinder I hare nerer 
forgotten : Ah I an excellent anther ; excellent tcfw 
liis matter ; only you must be on your guard as to 
Us style ; he is vexy yioious there." Such was the 
eolloqny; we bowed, parted, and never more (I 
appreiiend) exchanged one word. Now, trivial and 
trite as this comment on Paley may appear to the 
leader, it struck me forcibly that more falsehood, or 
more absolute iaisehood, or more direct inversion of 
the truth, could not, by any artifice of ingenuity^ 
hare been crowded into one short sentence. Paley, 
as a philosopher, is a jest, the disgrace of the e^ge ; 
and, as regards the two universities, and the enmnoua 
responsibility they undertake for the books which 
they sanction by their official examinations for 
degrees, the name of Paley is their great opprobrium. 
But, on the other hand, for style, Paley is a master. 
Homely, racy, vernacular Euglish, the rustic vigor 
off a style which intentionaUy foregoes the graces of 
polish on the one huud, and of scholastic precision 
on the other — that quality of merit has never been 
fldtsiBed in a degree so eminent. This first intei^ 
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change of thouglit upon a topic of literature did not 
tend to Blacken mj previous disposition to retreat 
into soUtnde ; a BoUtude, however, which at no tine 

was tciintcd with uithor the moroseuess or the pride 
of u cynic. 

Neither miiBt the reader snppose that, even in that 

day, 1 belonged to the party who disparage the claa- 
sical writers, or the classical training of the great 
£ngliah echools. The Oreek drama I loved and 
revered. But, to deal frankly, because it is a sub- 
ject which I shall hereaiter bring before the public, 
I made great distinctions. I was not that indiscriiS' 
inate admirer uf Greek and Eoman literature, which 
those too generally are who admire it at all. This 
protesting spirit, against a false and blind idolatryi 
was with me, at that time, a matter of enthusiasm— 
almost of bigotry. 1 was a bigot against bigots. 
Let us take Ihe Oreek oratory, for example : — What 
section of the Greek literature is mf)rc ianatically 
exalted, and studiously in depreciation of our own t 
Let us judge of the sincerity at the base of theea 
hollow affectations, by the downright facts and the 
producible records. To admire, in any sense which 
can give weight and value to your admiration, pte- 
supposes, I presume, some acquaintance with its 
object. As the earliest title to an opinion, one way 
or other, of the Greek eloquence, we ought to have 
studied some of its most distinguished artists ; or, 
say ane, at least ; and this one, we may be sure, will 
be, as it ought to be, Demosthenes. Now, it is a 
fiict, that all the copies of Bemosthenes sold wiihm 
the last hundred years would not meet the demand 
of one considerable town, were that orator a subject 
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fii study amougsi even clawcal scholars. 1 daubt 
wbaHMr, ftt tUa digr, tbete ezist twen^ mmi in 

Europe who can be said to have even once read De- 
mosthenes ; aud, tlierefbrc, it was that, when JUx. 
Mitford, in hm ^'QiBtorjr of Greece/' took • new 
view of this orator's political administration — a view 
wUck lowered his character for integrity — he found 
an nnraoBting eooeder to hie doctrinae in a pnfaiio 

having no previous opinion upon tlie subject, and, 
therefore, open to any casual impression of malice or 
nek jadgment. Hnd these been any acquaintance 
with the large remains which we still possess of this 
fam<^ua orator, no such wrong could have been done* 
1, from mj childhood, had been a leader, nay, n cto* 
dent of Demosthenes; and, simply, for this reason, 
that, having meditated profoundly ou the true laws 
and phikMK>pfay of diction, and of wiiat ia yagoely 

' denominated style, and finding nothing of any value 
in modem writers upon this subject, and not much 
as legaxda the gronnda and nltimnte principlea even 

I iu i:ie ancient rhetoricians, I have been reduced to 
coLLect my opinions from the great artists and prao- 
titionen, rather than from the theoriata ; and, among 

I those artists, in the most plastic of languages, I hold 

! Demosthenes to have been the greatest* 

Tke Greek ie, beyond compariaon, the moat pUurtic 

1 of languages. It waR a material which bent to the 
piu^poaea of him who used it beyond the material of 
other langoagea; it was an inatrument for a larger 

I compass of modnlationa ; and it happena that the 
peculiar theme of an orator imposes the very largest 
whiofa ia conaiatent with a prose diction. One step 

' further in passioxij and the orator wonid become a 
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poet. An orator can exhaust the capaoities of a laa- 

guage — an historian, never. Murcuver; tlie age of 
Demosthenes was, in my judgment, the age oi high- 
est development for arts dependent upon social 
refinement. Thut generation iiad iixcd and ascer- 
tained the use of words ; whereas, the previous gen- 
eration of Thucydides, Xenophon, PUto, &c., was a 
transitional jjeriod: the language was still moving, 
and tending to a meridian not yet attained ; and the 
public eye had been directed consciously upon lan- 
guage, as in and for itself an organ of intellectual 
delight, for too short a time, to have mastered the 
whole art of managing its resources. All these were 
reasons for studying Demosthenes, as the one great 
model and standard of Attic prose ; and, studied him 
I had, more than any other prose writer whatevcar. 
Fari passu f I had become sensible that others had noi 
studied him. One monotonous song of applause I 
found raised on every side ; something about being 
like a torrent, that carries everything before it." 
This original image is all we get in the shape of crit- 
icism ; and never any attempt even at illustration 
what is greatest in him, or characterizing what is 
most peculiar. The same persons who discovered 
that Lord Brougham was the modem Bacon have 
also complimented him with the title of the English 
Demosthenes. Upon this hint, Lord Brougham, in 
his address to the Glasgow students^ has deluged the 
great Athenian with wordy admiration. There is an 
obvious prudence in lodging your praise upon an 
object from which you count upon a rebound to 
yourself. But here, as everywhere else, you locdc in 
vain for any marks or indications of a personal and 
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direct acquaintance witii the original orationB. The 

praise is built rather upon the popular idea of De- 
mosthenes, than upon the real Demosthenes. And 
not only so, but even upon style itself, and upon the 
art of composition in abstractor Lord Brougham does 
not seem to have formed any clear conceptions — 
principles he has none. Now, it is useless to judge 

of an artist until you have some prineiples on the art. 
The two capital secrets in the art of prose compo- 
sition aie these : 1st, The philosophy of transition 
and connection, or the art by which one step in an 
evolution of thought is made to arise out of another : 
all fluent and efTective composition depends on the 
connections; — 2dl3^, The way in which sentences 
are made to modiiy each other ; for, the most power- 
fdl effects in written eloquence arise out of this re* 
verberation, as it were, from each other in a rapid 
succession of sentences ; and, because some limita- 
tion is necessary to the length and complexity of 
sentences, in order to make this intordepeudency 
felt, hence it is that tlie (iermans have no eloquence. 
The construction of German prose tends to such im- 
moderate length of sentences, that no clTect of inter- 
modihcatioa can ever be apparent. Each sentence, 
staffed with innumerable clauses of restriction, and 
other parenthetical circumstances, becomes a separ- 
ate section — an independent whole. But, without 
insisting on Lord Brougham's oversights, or errors 
of defect, I will digress a moment to one positive 
caution of his, which will measure the value of his 
philosophy on this subject. He lays it down for a 
rule of indefinite application, that the Saxon part of 
our English idiom is to be iavored at the expense of 
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ths^ part which has so happily coalesced with the 
languaga from the Lstia orGieek. This fimcy, often 
puUiuiized by other writers, and even acted upon, 
xesemhiea that restraint which some metxicai writers 
hikre Ipipoeed upon themeebree — of wntiap % Umg 

Copy of verses, from wiiiuL some particular letter, or 
fsonx each line of which some difierent letter, should 
be ottiefttUj ezdiided. What IbUowed t Was liie 

reader sensible, in the practical efiec t u]jun his ear, 
of any beauty attained t By no means ; ail the di^ 
teenee, eeniiblj ]>effceiTed«. lay in the OGcaeional 

constraints and affectations to which the wrilor hud 
been driven by hie self-imposed necesaities. Ihe 
aame diimefa exists in Oermany ; and bo mnch fbr> 

thcr is it carried, that one great puritan in this her- 
esy (Wolf) has published a vast dictionary , the rival 
of Adelnng's, for<»tiie purpose of ezpeOing^ eyery 
word of foreign on gin and composition out of ihc 
language, by assigmng some equivalent term spun 
OQtfrom parenatiYe Teutonic materials. Boj^one^, 
for example, is patriotically rejected, because a word 
may be readily compounded tantamount to musket' 
dirk ; and this sort of composition thrives showily in 
the German, as a language running into composition 
with a fusibiUty only surpassed by the Greek. 

Bat what good purpose is attained by snch ca- 
prices ? In three sentences the sum of the philosophy 
may be stated. It has been computed (see Dados) 
that the Italian opera has not above six hundred 
words in its whole vocabulary : so narrow is the 
range of its emotions, and so little are these emotiuus 
disposed to ezpand themsdves into any vmety of 
fhinking. The same remark applies to that class of 
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flimple, household, homelj passion, which, beloogs 
to the early ballad poetry. Their passion la of a 

quality more venerable, it is true, and deeper than 
that of the opera, because more permanent and co- 
extenaive witili human life ; but it is not much wider 

in its sphere, nor more apt to coalesce with con- 
templative or philosophic thinking. Pass from these 
narrow fields of the intellect, where tiie relations of 
the objects are bo few and simple, and the whole 
prospect so bounded, to the immeasurable and sea- 
like arena upon which Shakapeaie careers — co-infin- 
ite with life itself — yes, and with something more 
than life. Here is the other pole, the opposite ex- 
treme. And what is the choice of diction 1 What 
is the lexis f Is it Saxon exclusivelv, or is it Saxon 
by preference ? So far from that, the Latinity is 
intense — not, indeed, in his construction, but in his 
choice of words ; and so continually are these Latin 
words used, with a critical respect to their earliest 
(and, where OuU happens to have existed, to their 
unfigurative) meaning, that, upon this one argument 
I wouhl rely for upsetting the else impregnable thesis 
of Dr. Farmer as to Shakspeare's learning. Nay» I 
will affirm that, out of this regard to the Latin ac- 
ceptation of Latin words, may be absolutely explained 
the Shakspearian meaning of certain words, which 
has hitherto LulUed all his critics. For instance, the 
word modem, of which Dr. Johnson professes him- 
self unable to explain the rationale or ])rinciple regu- 
lating its Shakspearian use, though he felt its value, 
it is to be deduced thus : First of all, change the 
pronnnciation a little, by substituting for the short o, 
as we pronounce it in modem, the long o, as heard 
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in modish, mxA you will then, periiape, peroeive the 

process of analogy by which it passed into the 
Shakspeariau me. The nwMer or substance of a 
tfalng is, nsnaUy, bo much more important then ite 
lushion or manner j that we have hence adopted, as 
one way ibr expressing what is important as opposed 
to wliat ie trivial, the word moBkrial. Now, bj 
))ai ity of reason, we are entitled to invert this order, 
and to express what is unimportant by some word 
indioalhig the mere fashion or external manner of an 
object as opposed to its substance. This is effected 
by the word modal or modem, as the adjective from 
modm, a fashion or manner; and in that sense 
Shaks|H';iic employs the word. Thus, Cleopatra, 
undervaluiiig to Gsesar^s agent the bijouterie whioh 
she has kept back from inVentoiy, uid which het 
treacherous steward had betrayed, describes thein ds^ 
mere trifles — 

" Such gifts aa we greet x^pdern friends withftl;'' 

where all commentators have feU that^modem must 

form the position, mean, slight, and inconsiderable, 
though perplexed to say how it came bj such a 
meaning. A modem friend is, in the Shakspearian 
sense, with relation to a real and serviceable iiiend, 
that which the fashion of a thing is, by comparison 
with its substance. But a still better illustration 
may be taken irom a common hue, quoted everyday, 
and ludicrously misinterpreted. In the famous pic- 
ture of life — All the world 's a stage — the jus- 
tice of the piece is described as 

of wiia Mws and modorn imteneM;*' 

which {harrendum dictu I) has been explained, and, 
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I verily believe, is generally miUerbiuud luuieaa^/wtf 
^ vMt WjfingB and modem $HMtfralioii«« The tnb 
meanrng is — iiill of proverbial maxima of condnei 
and of trivial argumeuts; that ia, of petty dibUnc- 
tioiiB, or verbal diapotea, each as never touoh tbe 
point at issue. The word modtm I have already 
deduced ; the word instancea m equally Latin, and 
equally used by Shakspeare in its Latin aenae. II ia 
originally the word imtanHa, which, by the moDkieh 
and scholastic writers, is unilbrmly used in tiie sense 
of an argument, and originally of an argument urged 
in objection to some previous argument.* 

I affirm, therefore, that Lord Brougham's counael 
to the Glasgow students is not only bad counsel, — 
and bad counsel for the result, as well as j'or the 
grounds, whicli are either capricious or nugatory, — - 

• I Minwt fat a aomani b«Iim thai origlail and SHiffc «la- 
^peai In SUekimod !• blniBlf the dupe of »a «rgiiiiieBt» wUdi 
b« liM ftlles»d againgfc tliia pMM.go, uader too open n hatred of Shaki- 

peare, as though It inyolyed a oontradiotion to eommon sense, by 
representing all human beings of such an age as school-boys, all of 
roch another age as soldiers, of such another as magistrates, kQ. 
Evidently the logic of the fainuu^ passage is this — that whereas every 
ago has its peculiar and appropriate temper, that profession or em- 
ploj'inent is selectc^l for the ejfempliiication which seems best fitted, 
in each caae, to embody the cbaracterifltio or predominating quality. 
Shne, boOBoae impetuosity, self-esteem, and animal or irreflective 
eonnife, are qualitlee meet intense in youth, next it is oomidered in 
whnt profeaion thoM qnalitiee find their most unlimited range; and 
beeaue fhni ii ohTlonily the miliUiyprofoMlon, therefore it it that 
the soldier ii leleeted «• the repreientetiTO of yomig men. IVnr the 
MM reenn, if beet emhodying the pecnOnr temper of flftrrolont eld 
H^, themefiatmteeoinesforwnrdasmipportinf thepextof thntftge. 
Hot that old men are not alio eoldien; bnt that the military profee- 
irion, so far from strengthenings moderates and tempers (be eharao* 
tvistic temper of old age. 
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bat also tbai, in the exact proportion in which the 

range of thought cxpauds, it is an impoBsible couu- 
ael, an impracticable counsel — a counsel having for 
its purpose to embarrass and lay the mind in fetters, 
where even its utmost freeduui and its largest re- 
sources will be found all too little for the growing 
necessities of the intellect. Long^tailed words in 
OitUi/ and alion! What douii Hiat describe ? Exactly 
the Latin part of our language. Now^ those veiy 
terminations speak for themselves: — All high ab> 
stiactious end in oOqu ; that is, they are Latin \ and, 
just in proportion as the abstracting power extends 
and widens, do the circles of tiiought widen, and ths 
horizon or boundary (contradicting its own Grecian 
name) melts into the infinite. On this account it was 
that Coleridge (Bioffrapkia lAteraria) remarks on 
Wordsworth's philosophical poetry, that, in propor- 
tion as it goes into the profound of passion and of 
thought, do the words increase which are vulgarly 
called diciionai*y words/' Now, these w^ords, these 
** dictionary " words, what are they ? Simply words 
of Latin or Greek origin : no other words, no Saxon 
words, are ever called by illiterate persons diction- 
ary words. And these dictionary words are indis* 
pensable to a writer, not only in the proportion by 
which he transcends other writers as to extent and 
as to subtility of thinking, but also as to elevation 
and sublimity. Milton was not an extensive or dis- 
cursive thinker, as Shakspeai*e was ; for the motious 
of his mind were slow, solemn, sequacious, like those 
of the planets ; not agile and assimilative ; not at- 
tracting ail things within its own sphere ; not multi- 
form : repulsion was the law of his intellect — ho 
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moved ia solitary grandeur. Yet, merely from this 
quality of grandear^ unapproachable grandeur, his 

intellect demanded a larger infusion of Latinity into 
his diction. 

For the same reason (and, without such aids, he 

would have had no proper element in which to move 
his wings) he enriched iiis diction with Helienisnis 
and with Hebraisms ; but never, as could be easy to 

♦ Tlie diction of Milton i:^ a case absolutely uui^ue ia literature : 
of many writers it has been said, but of hiui only with truth, that h© 
created a lu culiar language. The vnluc must be tried by the result, 
not by inferences from d priori principles ; such inlVrences might lead 
us to anticipate an unfortunate result ; whereas, in fact, the diction 
of Milton is such that no other could have supported his majestic 
style of thinking. The final result is a transcendant ftoswer to all 
adrerse criticism ; but still it is to be lamented that no man properly 
qttUfied lita vndertaken the examination of the Miltonio diction as 
a aepaxmie problem. IJaten to a popular author of this day (Mr. 
Biilwer). He, speaking on this 8nbjeet> asserts {En^lmd mtd th§ 
EmglUh, p. 329)f that» Tktr€ Utearedy an EnffU^ idiom vAUh MStcn 
kttM not viatated, or a firagn <me loUcA ke has not homwed/* Now, in 
annrer to this extravagant assertion, I irill Teatnre to say that the 
two foUowing are the sole oases of questionable idiom tliroagbont 
Milton : — let, " Yet virgin of Proserpine from JoYe ; " and, in this 
case, the tame tliiug might be urged in apology which Aristotle urges 
in another argument, namely, that avtorvfiov to rra^o?, the case is 
unprr>vided ^itli an^ suitable expression. How would it be possible 
to convey in good English the circumstances hero indicated — namely, 
that Ceres was yet in those days of maiden innocence, when she had 
borne no daughter to Jove ? Second, I will cite a case which , fsir 
aa I remember, has been noticed by no commentator ; and, pn lfabl}', 
beeanse they have failed to undcrntand it. The case occurs in tho 
Paradise Begained ; " but where I do not at this moment remember. 
** Will they IraaMcl with God?'' This is the passage ; and a most 
flagrant instanoe it oSbrs of pure Latinism. Traiuigert, in the lan- 
guage of the oItU law, means to make a eompromlse ; and the word 
Ir^atwff is here used in that sense— a sense utterly unknown to the 
Bnglish language. This is the worst case in Milton ; and I do not 
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ghow, without it full justification in the result. Two 
things may be asserted of aU bis exotic idioms — lst» 
That they express what could not hare been ex- 
pressed by any native idiom ; 2d, That they harmon- 
ize with the ii^gliah language, and give a coloring 
of the antique, bat not any sense of strangooiess to 
the diction. Thus, in the double negative, " Nor 
did they not perceive/^ &o., which is classed as a 
Hebraism— if any man fiincythat it expresses no 
more than the simple aflSrmative, he shows that he 
does not understand its force ; and, at the same time, 
it is a form of thought so natural and universal, that 
I have heard English people, under corresponding 
circumstances, spontaneously &U into it. In short, 
whether a man differ from others by greater profun- 
dity or by greater sublimity, and whether lie wTite 
as a poet or as a philosopher, in any case, he feels, 
in due proportion to the necessities of his intellect, 
an increasing dependence upon the Latin section of 
the English language ; and the true reason why Lord 
Brougham &iled to perceive this, or found the Saxon 
equal to his wants, is one which I shall not scruple 

know tlMl it lutf bMii mat noticed. Yet even liere it maj be doubled 
whether MUtoii !• not defenrible ; sekiiig if they proposed to leioiiiiste 
ilieir diflbrenoe idtb God after the fittiiion in nee emongst oonrle of 

law, ho points properly enough to these worldly settlements by the 
technical term "which dcsiguatod them. Thus, might a divine ^aj ; 
Will ho arrest the judgments of Ciod by a demurrer f Thus, again, 
Ilnmlut apositrophizes the lawer'3 skull bj the technical terms used in 
actions for n^^sfiult, &c. Besides, what proper term is there in English 
for cjcpressing a compromise ? Edmund Uurke, and other much older 
authors, ejqMrew the ide* by the word temperament ; but that word* 
though a good one, was at one timo eooeideved aa ezotiio tana-— 
eqioaUy a GallioiaBi and a liatini«i» 
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to assign, inasmnch as it does not reflect personally 
on Lord Brougham, or, at least, on him ezclnaively, 
but on the whole body to which he belongs. That 
thing which he and they call by the pompous name 
of statesmanship, but which is, in £act, aUUescraft — 
the art of political intrigae — deals (like the opera) 
with ideas so few in number, and so little adapted to 
associate themselves with other ideas, that, possibly, 
in the one case equally as in the other, six hundred 
words are suflScient to meet all their demands. 

I have used my piivilege of discursiveness to step 
aside firom Demosthenes to another subject, no other* 
wise connected with the Attic orator than, first, by 
the common reference of both subjects to rhetoric j 
but, secondly, by the accident of having been jointly 
discussed by Lord Brougham in a paper, which 
(though now forgotten) obtained, at the moment. 
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of the public mind with us, that whatever is said 
or done by a public man, any opinion given by a 
member of Parliament, however much out of bis own 

proper jurisdiction and ran^^o of inquiry, commands 
an attention not conceded even to those who speak 
under the known privilege of professional knowledge. 
Thus, Cowper was not discovered to be a poet 
worthy of any general notice, until Charles fox, a 
most slender critic, had vonchsafed to quote a few 
lines, and that, not so much with a view to the 
poetry, as to its party application. But now, return- 
ing to Demosthenes, I affirm that his case is the case 
of nearly all the classical writers,— at least, of all the 
prose writers. It is, I admit, an extreme one ; that 
is, it is the general case in a more intense degree. 
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Kaised almost to divine iionorS; never mentioned but 
with affected rapture, the classicB of Greece and 
Rome are seldom read, most of them never ; are tiiey , 
indeed, the closet companions oi any man ? Surely 
it is time that these foUies were at an end ; that our 
practice were made to square a little better with our 
proieesiona i and that our pleasures were sincerely 
drawn from those sources in which we pretend that 
they lie. 

The Greek ianguagOi mastered in any eminent 
degree, is the veiy rarest of all accomplishments, 
and precisely becanse it is nnspeakably the most 
difficult. Let not the reader dupe himself by popular 
cant. To be an accomplished Grecian, demands a 
very peculiar quality of talent ; and it is almost 
inevitable that one who is such should be vain of a 
distinction whidi represents so mnch labor and diffi- 
culty overcome. For myself, having, as a school-boy, 
attained to a very unusual mastery over this lan- 
guage, and (though as yet little iistmiliar with the 
elaborate science of Greek metre) moving through 
all the obstacles and resistances of a Greek book 
with the same celerity and ease as through those 
of the French and Latin, I had, in vanquishing the 
difficulties of the lan<juage, lost the main stimulus 
to its cultivation. Still, I read Greek daily ; but any 
slight vanity which I might connect with a power so 
rarely attained, and which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, BO readily transmutes itself into a dispropor- 
tionate admiration of the author, in me was absolutely 
swallowed up in the tremendous hold taken of my 
entire sensibilities at this time by our own literature. 
With what fury would I often exclaim : He who 
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loveth not iiift bxother whom he hath mmn, horn abill 
be loTe QoA -wiiom be bath not teen f Ton, Mr. A, 

0, you who care not for Milton^ and value not 
the dark enldimitiee which rest nttimately (ee we 
ell feel) upon dread realitiee, how can yon eerioulj 

thrill in sympathj with the spurious and iknciful 
enblimities of the claeaical poetry— with the nod of 
the Olympian Jove, or the seyen-league strides of 
Iseptune ? Flying Childers had the must prodigious 
stride of any horse on record; and at Newmarket 
that is justly held to be a great merit ; but it ie 
hardly a qualification for a Pantheon. Th€| parting of 
Hector and Andromache — that ia tender, donbtleaa ; 
but how many passages of far deeper, far diviner 
tenderness, are to be found in Cbaucerl Yet in 
these cases we give onr antagonist the benefit of an 
appeal to what is really best and most effective in 
the ancient literature, for, if we should go to 
Pindar, and some other great names, what a reyela- 
tion of hypocrisy as respects the fade enthusiasts for 
tiie Greek poetry 1 

Stili, in the Greek tragedy, however otherwise 
embittered against ancient literature by the dismal 
affectations current in the scenical poetry, at least I 
felt the presence of a great and original power. It 

might bo a power iiilcrior, upon the wholo; to that 
which presides in the English tragedy ; I believed 
that it was ; but it was equally gennine, and appealed 
equally to real and deep sensibilities in our nature. 
Yet, also, I felt that the two powers at work in the 
two forms of the drama were essentially different ; 

and without having read a line of German at that 
time, or knowing of luay such contruversy, I began 
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to medilftte on fhe elemeatary groimds of iSSmsM 

between the Pagan and the Cln istiiiM lurms of poetry. 
The dispute baa aiace been cacried on exteoaivelj in 
Fnunoe, Bot leas than in Germany, aa between fhe 
classiecU and the romantic. But I will venture to 
aaaert that not one step in advance has been made, 
up to this day. The shape into which I threw the 
question it may be well to state ; because i am per- 
suaded that out of that one idea, properly pursued, 
might be evolved the whole separate ckamcteriBtics 

of tlir Christian and the antique : Why is it, I asked, 
that the Christian idea of sm is an idea utterly un- 
known to the Pagan mind 7 The Oxeeks and Bom- 
aus had a clear conception of a moral ideal, as we 
have ; but this they estimated by a reference to the 
will; and they called it virtue, and the antithesb 
they called vice. The lachete or relaxed energy of 
the will, by which it yielded to the seductions of 
sensual pleasure, that was vice ; and the braced-up 
tone by w^iich it resisted these seductions was 
virtue. But the idea of holiness, and the antithetic 
idea of sin, as a violation of this awful and unimag- 
inable sanctity, was so utterly undeveloped in the 
Pagan mind, that no word exists in classical Qrtek 
or dassical Latin whidi approaches eitlier pole of 
this synthesis ; neither the idea of JioUness, nor of its 
correlate, sin, could be so expressed in Latin as 
at once to satisfy Cicero and a scientific Ohristian. 
Again (but this was some years after), I found 
Schiller and Goethe applauding the better taste of 
the ancients, in ^ymboli2dng the idea of death by a 
b< aiitiful youth, \vith a torch inverted, &c., as com- 
pai'cd with tho Christian types of a skeleton and 
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houi^lasses, &c. And much BurpriBod I waft to 
hear Mr. Coleridge approTing of thia Oerman aenti- 
ment. Yet, here again I felt the peculiar genius of 
Christianity was covertly at work moving upon a 
different road, and under opposite ideaSi to a just 
result, in which the harsh and austere expression 
yet puiuted to a dark reality, wbiibt the beautiful 
Greek adumbration waB, in Ssict, a yeU and a dia- 
guise. The corruptions and the other "dishonors'* 
of the grave, and whatsoever composes the sting of 
death in the Christian view, is traced up to sin aa its 
ultimate cause. Hence, besides the expression of 
Chiistian humility, in tiius nakedly exhibiting tiio 
wrecks and rains made by sin, there is also a latent 
profession indicated of Christian hope. For the 
Christian contemplates steadjGststly, though with 
trembling awe, the lowest point of his descent; 
since, for him, that point, the last of his fidl, is also 
the first of his reiiscent, and serves, besides, as an 
exponent of its infinity ; the infinite depth becoming, 
in the rebound, a measure of the infinite reSscent. 
Whereas, on the contrary, with the gloomy uncer- 
tainties of a Pagan on the question of his final lestor* 
ation, and also (which must not be overlooked) with 
his utter perplexity as to the nature oi his restora- 
tion, if any were by accident in reserve, whether in 
a condition tending downwards or upwards, it was 
the natural resource to consuit the general feeling of 
anxiety and distrust, by throwing a thick curtaux and 
a veil of beauty over the whole too painful subject 
To place the horrors in high relief, could here have 
answered no putpose but that of wanton cruelty ; 
whereas, with the Christian hopes, the very saddest 
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memoriak of the havocs made by death are anta^ 

onist prefigurations of great victories in the rear. 

These Bpeculations, at that time, I pursued ear- 
nestly ; and I then believed myself, as I yet do, to 
have ascertained the two great and opposite laws 
under which the Grecian and the English tragedy has 
each separately developed itself. Whether wrong 
or right in that belief, sure I am that those in Ger- 
many who have treated the case of classical and 
romantic are not entitled to credit for any discovery 
at all. The Schlegels, who were the hollowest of 
men, the windiest and wordiest (at least, Frederic 
was so), pointed to the distinction; barely indicated 
it ; and that was already some service done, because 
a presumption arose that the antique and the modem 
literatures, having clearly some essential differences, 
might, perlnj s, rest on foundations originally dis- 
tinct, and obey diferent laws. And hence it oc- 
curred that many disputes, as about the unities, etc., 
might originate in a confusion of these laws. This 
checks the presumption of the shallow criticiiim, and 
points to deeper investigations. Beyond this, neither 
the German nor the French disputers on the subject 
have talked to any profitable purpose. 

I have mentioned Paley as accidentally connected 
with my debut in literary conversation ; and I have 
taken occasion to say how much I admired his style 
and its unstudied graces, how profoundly I despised 
his philosophy. I shall here say a word or two more 
on tliat subject. As respects his style, though se- 
cretly despising the opinion avowed by my tutor 
(which was, however, a natural opimon for a stiff 
lover of the artificial and the pompous), I would just 
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M unwillingly be supposed to adopt the extravagant 

opinions^ in the other extreme, of Dr. Parr and Mr. 
Coleridge. These two gentlemen, who privately 
hated Paley, and, perhaps, traduced him, have hung 
like bees over one particular paragraph in his Evi- 
dencesi as though it were a flower transplanted from 
Hymettus. Br. Parr pronounced it the finest sen- 
tence in the English language. It is a period (that 
is, a cluster of sentences) moderately well, but not 
ftx>well constructed, as the German nurses are accus- 
tomed to say. Its felicity depends on a trick easily 
imitated — on a balance happily placed (namelyi in 
which the wisesi of mankind would rejoice to find an 
answer to their doubts, and rest to their inquiries"). 
As a bravura, or tour de force, in the dazzling fence 
of rhetoric, it is surpassed by many hundreds of pas- 
sages which might be produced from rhetoricians ; 
or, to confine myself to Paley's contemporaries, it is 
very far surpassed by a particular passage in Burke's 
letter upon the l>uke of Bedford^s base attack upon 
him in the House of Lords ; which passage I shall 
elsewhere produce, becau.so 1 liappeu to know, on 
the authority of Burke's executors, that Burke him- 
self considered it the finest period which he had ever 
written. At present, I will only make one remark, 
namely, that it is always injudicious, in the highest 
degree, to cite for admiration that .which is not a 
representative specimen of the author^s manner. In 
reading Luciau, I once stumbled on a passage of 
Oerman pathos, and of Oerman effect. Would it 
have been wise, or would it have been intellectually 
just, to quote this as the text of an eulogium on Lu- 
dan ? What fiUse criticism it would have suggested 
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to every reader ! what false anticipations ! To quote 
& formal and periodic pile of seuteaces, was to give 
the feding tiiat Paley waa what the regular zheto^ 

ical artists designate as; a periodic writer, wliun, in 
fa^t, no one eonceiTable character of style more 
pointedly oontradicted the tme deacripticm of hii 

merits. 

But, leaving the style of Paley, I must confess that 
I agree with Mr. Bulwer (JSngUmd and Sue JSngkA) 
in thinkiui;' it shocking and almost damnatory to ai 
EngUsh uxuveraity, the great well-heads of creeda» 
moral and eyangelical, that authors anch in respeet 
of ductrine as Paley and Locke should hold that 
high and influential station as teachera, or rather orar 
dea of troth, which haa been conceded to them. As 
to Locke, I, %vheTi a boy, had made a discovery of 
one blunder lull of laughter and of fun, which, had it 
been pnbliahed and explained in Locke's Jifetisatf 
would have tainted his whole philosophy with suspi- 
cion. It relates to Ihe Aristotelian doctrine of s jl- 
logism, which Locke nndertook to ridicnle. Now, * 
flaw, a hideous flaw, in the soi-disaiU detector of 
flaws, a ridicule in the ezposer of the ridicuioua— 
that is fiital ; and I am surprised that Lee, who wiole 
a folio against Locke in his lifetime, and other exam- 
iners, should have fidled in detecting this. I 
expose it elsewhere ; and, perhaps, one or two otlisr 
exposures of the same kind will give an impetus to 
the descent of this fidling philosophy. With xes^^ 
to Paley, and the naked prudenHaKsm of his SJ** 
tern, it is true that in a longisli note Paley disclaimo 
that c<msequence. But to this we may reply^ viA 
Cicero, 2ibn qfwsro quid neget Epicurus, Bed qaidM^ 
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notorious, and too frequently denounced, I wish to 
2»<w» to tbi« kite 0utyMt J by wa^ 
tion msde to the Pafoyan monlitj in mymnmkenmUk 
jeajc, and wMcb I have never since seen reason to 
nhhdffftw. It ii thw:--I aflfarm that the ndiole 
work^ fron finrt to last, proceeds upon that sort of 
eiror which the logicians call igim^ai^ elmchi, that 
i«t ipwanflo of tho yevy qnMtkoi coneeraad— *of 
the point at issvie. For, mark, in the very vestibule 
q£ ethics, two questions adse — two diil< rent and 
diaooOTieoted questional A a&d B; and Faley liaa 

answered the wrong one. Thinking- liial lie was 
answeiing and meaning to answer A, he has^ in 
tety aneweeed B. One queetkm ariaee time : Jmh 
tice is a virtue ; temperance is a virtue ; and so 
iaxth. Nowj what is the common pciaciple whioh 
nake iJieae aereral apeoiea aader the same gSBeaa? 

What; in the lan^'uage of log-icianS; is the common 

diflierenfaial piinciple which determines these various 
aepeeis of moval oUigation to a oommon geniQa t 

Another question, and a more interesting question to 
m^m^ ill general, is this, — What is the motive to 
Tirtae t By what impulse, law, or motire, am I lift- 
pelled to be virtuous rather than vicious ? Whence 
ia the motive derived which should impel me In uu^ 
line of conduct in prafeienoe to the otber t Thia» 
which is a practical question, and, thuiciuic\, mme 
intmeting than the other, which is a pnro question 
of speenkticHi, was that wfaidi Paley belieTod hin^ 
self to be answering. And his answer was, — That 

ntility, a peroeption of the resulting beoeht^ was the 
true determining motiTe. Meaaliine, it waa ob- 
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jected tiiat oljLm the meet obvious results trom a 
TirtaOQS wetim were fiur otherwise than ben^eiaL 
Upon which, Paley, in the long note referred to above, 
diiUngiusbed tkus : Thai whereas aotions have many 
resntti^ eonie proximale, eome remote, just as s etone 

thrown into the water produces many concentric 
ckolMi be it kaown that he, Dr. Faley, in what he 
wgfB of utility, contemplatee only the final reratt, 
the very outerniuBt circle ; inasmuch as he acknowl- 
edgea a possihility that the first, second, third, in- 
olvding the penultimate oircle, may all happen to 
clash with utility ; but then, says he, the outermost 
ciicle of all will never fiul to coincide with the abao- 
Inte maadmnm of utility. Hence, in the first place, 
it appears that you cannot apply this test of utility 
in a practical sense ; you cannot say, This is nsefiil^ 
ergo, it is virtuous ; but, in tiie inverse order, you 
must say, This is virtuous, eryo, it is useful. You 
do not rely on its usefulness to satisfy yourself of its 
being virtuous ; but, on the contrary, you rely on its 
virtuouBuess, previously ascertained, in order to 
satisfy yourself of its usefidness. And thus the 
whole practical value of this test disappears, though 
in that view it was first introduced ; and a vicious 
circle arises in the argument ; as you must have 
ascertained the virtuousness of an act, in order to 
apply the test of its being virtuous. But, secoTidkf, 
it now comes out that Paley was answering a veiy 

different ijnestion from that ^s hicli he supposed him- 
self answering. Not any practical question as to the 
motive or impelling force in being virtuous, rather 

than vicious, — that is, to t lie sanctions of virtue, — 
but a purely speculative question, as to the issue of 
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misae, or the common vincubm amongst the Mrml 
modes or species of virtue (jostioe, tempersace, 
etc*) — tliis was the real question which he was an- 
swering. I have often remarked that the largest 
and most subtle source of error in philosophic spec- 
ulations has been the confounding of the two great 
principles so junch insisted on by the Leibnitoians, 
namely, the raOo ooffnomendi and the raiio €$$endi» 
Paley believed himself to be assigning — it was his 
ML purpose to assign — the ratio oognomsenM; but» 
instead of that, unconsciously and surreptitiously, 
be has actually assigned the ratio essendi^ and, after 
all, a false and imaginaty roto e»sendu 
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If k lemaikable— and, without a previoiu expla- 
nation, it might seem paradoxloal to say it — that 

oftentimes under a continue accession of light im- 
portant cmbjootB gtow more and more enigmatioaL 
In times when nothing was explained^ the atadmt, 

torpid as his teacher, saw nothing which called for 
explanation — all appeared one monotonous blank. 

But no sooner had an early twilight begun to solicit 
the creative faculties of the eye, than many dusky 
objects, with outlines imperfootly defined, began to 
converge the eye, and to strengthen the nascent 
interest of the spectator. It is true that light, in its 
final plenitude, |b calculated to disperse all daik- 
ness. But this effect belongs to its c nsuuunation. 
In its earlier and 9k*ugg1mg states, light does but 
reveal darkness. It makes the daikness palpable 
and f* visible.'* Of wliich we may see a sensible 
illustration in a gloomy glass-house, where the sullen 
lustre from the furnace does but mass and accumu- 
late the thick darkness in the rear upon which the 
moving figures are relieved. Or we may see an 
inteUeotual illustration m the mind of the savage, on 
whose blank surface tli( re exists no doubt or per- 
plexity at all, none of the pains coanected with 
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ignorance ; he is conscious of no darkness, simply 

because for him there exists uo visual raj of specu- 
lation — no yestige of prelnsive light. 

Similar, and continually more similar, has been the 
conditiuu of ancient Libtury. Once yielding a mere 
barren crop of &ctB and dates, slowly it has been 
kindling of late years into life and deep interest 
under superior treatment. And hitherto, as the light 
has advanced, pari passu have the masses of dark- 
ness strengthened. Every question solved has been 
the parent of three new questions unmasked. And 
the power of breathing life into dry bones has but 
seemed to multiply the skeletons and lifeless re- 
mains ; for the very natural reason — that these dry 
bones formerly (whilst viewed as incapable of revivir 
fication) had seemed less numerous, because every- 
where confounded to the eye with stocks and stones, 
so long as there was no motive of hope for marking 
the distinction between them. 

Amongst all the illustrations which might illum- 
inate this truth, none is so instructive as the large 
question of Pagan Oraolbs. Every part, indeed, of 
the Pagan religion, the course, geographically or 
ethnographically, of its traditions, the vast labyrinth 
of its mythology, the deductions of its contradictory 
genealogies, the disputed meaning of its many se- 
cret "mysteries I'^eleta^ — symbolic rites or initia- 
tions], all these have been submitted of late years 
to the scrutiny of glasses more powerful, applied 
under more combined arrangements, and directed 
according to new principles more comprehensively 
framed. We cannot in sincerity aflirm — always 
with immediate advantage. But even where the 
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indiyidaal effort may have been a fidlare as regarded 

the immediate object, rarely, indeed, it has happened % 
but that much indirect illumination has resulted — 
which, afterwards entering into combination with 
other scattered cnrrents of light, has issued in dis- 
coveries ol value J although, perhaps, any one con- 
tribution, taken separately, had been, and would 
have remained, inoperative. Much has been accom- 
plished, chiefly of late years ; and, confining our 
view to ancient history, ahnost exclusively amongst 
the Germans — by the Savignys, the Niebuhrs, the 
Ot&ied Muellers. And, if that mtich has left still 
more to do, it has also brought the means of working 
upon a scale of far accelerated speed. 

The books now existing upon the ancient oracles, 
above all, upon the Greek oracles, amount to a small 
libraiy. The facts have been collected from all 
quarters, — examined, sifted, winnowed. Theories 
have been raised upon these facts under every angle 

of aspect ; and yet, afler all, we profess ourselves to 
be dissatished. Amongst much that is sagacious, we 
feel and we resent with disgust a taint of fidsehood 
Uillused over these recent speculations from vulgar 
and even counterfeit incredulity ; the one gross vice 
of German philosophy, not less determinate or less 
misleading" than th at vice which, heretofore, through 
many centuries, had impoverished this subject, and 
had stopped its discussion under the anile super- 

btition of the ecclesiastical lalhcrs. 

These fathers, both Greek and Latin, had the ill 
fortune to be extravagantly esteemed by the church 
of Rome ; whcuce, under a natural reaction, they 
were systematically depreciated by the great leaders 
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■ of the Protestant Reformatioii. And yet hardly ia a 
corresponding degree. For tkere was, after all, evei^ 
among the ra&rmem, a deep-seated prefndice in be* 
half of all that was "primitive" in Christianity; 
under which term, by some confusion of ideas, the 
iatbeiB often benefited. PrimitiTe Christianity was 
reasonably venerated ; and, on this argument, that, 
toT the iirBt three centuries, it was necessarily more 
sincere* We do not think so mnch of that rincesrity 
which affronted the fear of persecution ; because, 
aft^r all, the searching persecutions were rare and 
intermitting, and not, perhaps, in any case, so fiery 
as they have been represented. We think niure of 
that gentle but insidious persecution wliich lay in 
the solicitations of besieging friends, and more still 
of the continual temptations which haunted the ir- 
resolute Christian in the &scinations of the public 
amnsements. The theatre, the circns, and, tsix beyond 

both, the cruel amphitheatre, cunstitutod, for the 
ancient world, a passionate enjoyment, that by many 
authors, and especially through one period of time, 

is described as goin;^- lu the verge of fionzy. And 
we, in modem times, are iar too little aware in what 
degree these great carnivals, together with another 
attraction of great cities, tlie pomps and festivals of 
the Pagaa worship, broke the monotony of domestic 
life, which, for the old world, was even more oppress- 
ive than it is for us. Ill all principal cities, so as to 
be within the reach of almost all provincial inhab- 
itants, there was a hippodrome, often uniting the 
functions of the circus and the amphitheatre ; and 
there was a theatre, From all such pleasures the 
Christian was sternly excluded by his very pro- 
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fcssion of faith . From the festiFab of the Pagaa 
religion hk excliimni wis eren moie alMoisto; 

against them he was a Bworu u^^^iaui protester from 
the hour of his baptism. And whm these model 
of pleamraUe idmtion had been loMnictod frooi 

ancient life, wliat could Teu^aii. ' Evan lens, per- 
haps, thaa most readers haTO been led to coBsider. 
For ^e andmie had no aodi power of extenaiFe 
locomotion, r>t refreshment for their wearied minds, 
by traveliiog and change of scene, as we childfen of 
modem dviliaation poaaeaa. No ahtpafaadtiienbeen 
fitted up for passengers, nor public carriages e&tab- 
lishedy nor roads opened extensiveiy, nor hotek ao 
mnch aa imagined hypollietioally ; becanae tiie vdi^ 
tion of ^evta, or the obligation to reciprocal hospi- 
tality, and latterly the Boman relation of patron and 
client, had atifled the firat motioaa of enterpriae of 
the ancients ; in fact, no man travelled but the 
soldier, and the man of political authority. Con- 
aeqnenily, in aacrificing public amnaementa, iSbe 
Christians sacrificed all pleasure whatsoever that was 
not rigorously domestic ; whilst in fsydng the conttn- 
gendea of peraecntiona that might arise nnder the 
rapid succession of changing emperors, they faced a 
perpetoal anxidy more tiying to the fortitude than 
any fixed and measurable eTil. Heie, certainly, we 
have a guarantee for the deep faithfulness of early 
Christiana, such as never can exist for more mixed 
bodies of professors, subject to no seaiching trials. 

Better the primitive Christians were (by no means 
individually better, but better on the total body), 
yet tiiey were not in any intellectual sense wiser. 
Unquestionably the elder Christians participated in 
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the ioc«l ioUieAy pr^udices, raparstitious^ oi tkeir 
geronl ixoTiiioeB and oiliM, except wheie any of 

these happened to be too conspicuously at war with 
the spmt of love or the spirit of purity whkli ex- 
heled at erery point from the Ghrietiaa fiuth ; madp 
in all intellectual features, as were the Christians 
generally, sudi were the &tbmi. Amongat tbe 
Oieek fathers, one might be nnnanaUj learned, aa 

Clement of Alexandria ; and another might be re- 
puted imueuaiiy eloquent, as Gregory ^iaaumxen^ ot 
Baail. Amongst tbe Latin &tliere, one nii(^t be a 
man of admirviljle genius, us iar beyond the poor, 
Taunted fiouseeau in tlie impasfiioned grandeur o£ 
faia thoughts, as he was in truth and purity of heart; 
we speak of St. Augustine (usually called St. Aus- 
tin), and many might be dietingnished by vaxioQS 
literarj merits. But could these advantages antka* 
pate a higher civilization f Most iinquestionably 
some of the &thers were the ^Mte of their own age^ 
but not in adyance of tiieir ag^e. They, likeksU their 
coiilemporaries, were besieged by errors, ancient, 
inveterate, traditional; and accidentally, from one 
cause q>ecial to themselves, they were not merely 
liaUe to error, but usually prone to error. This 
caose lay in the poiemie fi>im which so often thej 
Ibund a necessity, or a convenience, or a temptatioii 
Ibr assuming, as teachers or defenders of tbe truth. ' 

He who reveals a body of awful truth to a candid 
and willing auditory is content widi the gfand mn^ j 
phcities of truth in the quality of his pruois. And 
truth, where it happens to be of a high ordM*, is gen* 
erally its own witness to all who approach it in the 
spirit of childlike dociUlry. But far diHerent is the 
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position of Aat leaoher who addieites m wUmm 
composed in Tarions proporttons of aoeptioal inqnfaw 

ers, obstinate opponents, uud malignant fcicuiiers. 
Lees thaa an apoatle ia imeqtial to tbe tuppreaaioii 
of all hnmaii reflotiioika inddent to wounded aenribOi- 
tiee. Scorn is too naturally met by retorted scorn : 
malignity in tlie Pagan, which oharaoleriaed ail the 
known caseB of signal oppodtion to Obrietianity, 
could not but hurry many good men into a viudic- 
tvre porsnit of Tiotoiy. Gonerally, where truth is 
eomnranicated pokmiealhj (thia is, not aa it arista in 
its own inner simplicity, but as it exi^b in external 
relation to error), the temptation is excesatre to use 
thoee arguments whidi will tell at the moment npon 

the crowd of bystanders, by preference to those 
wLi ( h will approve themselves ultimately to enlight* 
ened disciples. Hence it is, that, like the profes* 

eional rhoiuricians of Athens, not seldom the Chris- 
tiaa Mhers, when urgently presaed by an autagonist 
eqnallj mendacions and ignorant^ oonld not xesaaft 
liiu human instinct for employing arjruments such as 
would baffle and confound the unprincipled oppo* 
Mnt, rather than such aa would aatiafy the mature " 
Christian. If a man denied himself all specious ar- 
guments^ and all arti&ces of dialectic subtlety, he 
most renounce the hopes of a jpressn^ triumph ; for 
light of absolute truth on moral or on spiritual 
themes is too dazzling to be sustained by the dis- 
eased optics of those habituated to darkness. And 
hence we explain not only the many gross delusiona 
of the Ikthers, their sophisms, their errors of fact and 
ehronology, their attempts to build great truths upon 
frntastic etymologies, or upon popular conoeita in 
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tMsience thai htm long sineft exploded, but also fheir 

occabioual unchristian tempers. To contend with an 
unprineipled and malidoua liar^ such aa Juliaa the 
Apofltate^ in ita original senae the first deliberate 
mimreaal, ofTered a dreadful snare to any man's 
ehaiilj* And he most be a fnrioua bigot who will 
justify the rancorous lampoons of Gregory Nasian- 
zen. Are we, then, angry on behalf of Julian ? So 
^ as ^ was interested, not for a moment would we 
have suspended the descending scourge. Cut him 
to the bone, wc should have exclaimed at the time 1 
Lay the knout into every raw " that can be found 1 
For we are of opinion that Julian's duplicity is not 
yet adequately understood. But what was right as 
regarded the claims of the criminal, was nd right as 
regarded the duties of his opponent. Even in th» 
mischievous renegade, trampling with his orang- 
outang hoo& the holiest of truths, a Christian bishop 
ought still to have respected his sovereign, through 
the brief peHod that he was such, and to have com- 
miserated his benighted broths, however wilfully 
astray, and however hatefully seeking to quench that 
light for other men, which, for his own misgiving 
heart, we could undertake to show that he never did 
succeed in quenching. We do not wish to enlarge 
upon a theme both copious and easy. But here, and 
everywhere, speaking of the £ftthers as a body, we 
charge them with anti-christian practices of a two-feld 
order : some times as supporting their great cause iu 
a spirit alien to its own, retorting in a temper not 
less uncharitable than that of their opponents ; wrae- 
times, again, as adopting arguments that are un- 
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the aniiorics of darkness for weapons that, to be dur- 
able, ought to have been of celefitial temper. Altax^ 
Miely, in short, the fitthem tieBpaas against thota 

afiectioTis which furnish to Christianity its moving 
powers, and against those truths which furnish to 
Chiiatiamty its guiding lights* Indeed, Milton's 
memorable attempt to characterize the fathers as a 
body, conteiuptttous as it is, can hardly be chal- 
lenged as OTeroharged* 

Never in any instance were these aberrations of 
the fathers more vividly exemplified than in their 
theories npon the Pagan Oracles. On behalf of God, 

they were determined to be wiser than God ; and, in 
demonstration of scriptural power, to advance doo* 
irines which the Scriptures had nowhere wanmnted. 
A I this point, however, we shall Uke a short coui sc ; 
and, to use a vulgar phrase, shall endeavor to "kill 
two birds with one stone/' It happens that the ear- 
liest book in our modern European literature, which 
has subsequently obtained a station of authority on 
the aohject of the ancient Oracles, applied itself en* 

tirely to the erroncuub theory of the fathers. This is 
the celebrated ArUonii Van Dale, De Etimicorum 
OracuMs DisBertaiiones,^^ which was published at 
Amsterdam at lead as earl} u;s tlie year 1G82 ; that 
is, one hundred and sixty years ago. And upon the 
same subject there has been no subsequent book 

which maintains an equal rank. \ an I>alo might 
have treated his theme simply with a view to the 
investigation of the truth, as some recent inquirers 

have preferred doing ; and, in that case, the fathers 
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would have been noticed only as incidental occasions 
might bring forward their opinions — lane or &lse. 
But to this rathor the errors of the &thers seemed 

capital ; worthy, in feet, of forming his principal 
ol^ect; and, knowing their great authority in the 
Papal church, he anticipated, in the plan of attaching- 
his own views to the false views of tlie fathers, an 
opening to a double patronage — that of the Protest- 
ants, in the first place, as interested in all doctrines 
seeming to be anti-papal ; that of the sceptics, in the 
second place, as interested in the exposure of what- 
ever had once commanded, but subsequently lost, the 
superstitious reverence of mankind. On this policy, 
he determined to treat the subject polemically. He 
fastened, therefore, up(tu tlic fatliers with a deadly 
adwnenietU, that evidently meant to leave no ar- 
rears of work for any succeeding assailant ; and it 
must be acknowledged that, simply in relation to 
this purpose of hostility, his work is triumphant. 
So much was not difficult to accomplish ; for barely 
to eauficiatc the leading doctrine of the fathers is, in 
the ear of any chronologist, to overthrow it. But, 
though successful enough in its functions of destruc- 
tion, on the other hand, as an allirmative or con- 
structive work, the long treatise of Van Dale is most 
unsatisfactory. It leaves us with a hollow sound 
ringing in tlie ear, of malicious laughter from gnomes 
and imps grinning over the weaknesses of man — his 
paralytic facility in believing — his fraudulent villany 
in abusing this facility — but in no point accounting 
for those real efifects of diffusive social benefits from 
the Oracle machinery, which must arrest the atten- 
tion of candid students, amidst some opposite menu- 
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ments of incorrigible credulity, or of elaborate impos- 
ture. 

As a book, howeveri belonging to that small cycle 
(not numbering, perhaps, on aU subjects, aboye three 

score), wliich may be said to have moulded and con- 
tfolled the public opinion of £urope through the last 
five generations, already for itself the work of Van 
Dale merits a special attention. It is confessedly 
the ckmical book — the original fundus for the argu* 
ments and facts applicable to this question ; and an 
accident has greatly btrungthened its authority, 
Fontenelle, the most fashionable of European authors, 
at the opening of the eighteenth century, writing in 
a language at that time even more predominant than 
at presenti did in effect employ all his advantages to 
* propagate and popularize the views of Van Dale, 
Scepticism naturally courts the patronage of France; 
and in effect that same remark which a learned Bel- 
gian (Van Brouwer) has found frequent occasion to 
make upon single sections of Fonteueile's work, may 
be fairly extended into a representative account of 
the whole — " L*on trouve les memes arguments chez 
FonlenelLe, mais degages des longueurs du savant Van 
JDaHBf et exprimia avecpha d'ileganceJ* This n^oo- 
cimcnlo did not injure the original work in reputa- 
tion : it caused Van Dale to be less read, but to be 
more esteemed ; since a man confessedly distin- 
guished for his powe rs of composition had not 
thought it beneath his ambition to adopt and recom- 
pose Van Dale's theory. This important position of 
Vail Dale with regard to the effectual creed of Europe 
— so that, whether he were read directly or were 
slighted for a more fashionable expounder, equally 
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in either case it was his doctrines which prevailed — 
must always contcr a circumstantial value upon the 
original dissertationB, I)e Wimoarum OracuUs." 

This original work of Van Dale i.s a book of consid- 
erable extent. But, in spite of its length, it divides 
•obfitaiitiaUy into two great chapters, and no more, 
wliirii coincide, in fact,, with the two separate disser- 
tations. The iirst of these dissertations, occupying 
one hundred and eighty-one pages, inquires into the 
failure and extinction of the Oracles ; when they 
failed, and under what circumstances. The second of 
these dissertations inquires into the machinery and 
resources of the Oracles during the time of their pros- 
perity. In the first dissertation, the object is to 
expose the folly and gross ignorance of the &ther8, 
who insisted on representing the history of the case 
roundly in this shape — as though all had prospered 
with the Oracles up to the nativity of Christ; bat 
that, after his crucifixion, and simultaiicously with 
the hrst promulgation of Christianity, all Oracles bad 
suddenly drooped ; or, to tie up their language to 
the rigor of their tlicury, had suddenly expired. All 
this Van Dale peremptorily denies ; and, in these 
days, it is scarcely requisite to add, triumphantly 
denies ; the whole hypothesis of the fathers having 
literally not a leg to stand upon ; and being, in fact, 
the most audacious defiance to historical records 
that, perhaps, the annals of human folly present. 

In the second dissertation. Van Dale combats the 
other notion of the &thers — that, during their pros- 
perous ages, the Oracles had moved by an agency of 
evil spirits. He, on the contrary, contends that, from 
the first hour to the last of their long domination 
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oyer tbe minds and practice of the Fe^an world, 

they had moved by no agencies whatever, but those 
of human firaud, intrigue, collusion, applied to human 
blindness, credulity, and superstition. 

We shali say a word or two upon each question. 
As to the first, namely, when it was that the Oracles 
fell into decay and silence, thanks to the headlong 
rashness of the Fathers, Van Dale's assault cannot 
be refused or evaded. In reality, the eyidence 
against them is too flagrant and hyperbolical. If we 
were to quote from Juvenal — "Deiphis et Oracula 
cessant/' in that case, the fathers challenge it as an 
argument on (heir side, for that Juvenal described a 
state of things immediately posterior to Christianity ; 
yet even here the word cessarU points to a distinction 
of cases which already in itself is fatal to their doc- 
trine. By cessant Juvenal means evidently what we, 
in these days, should mean in saying of a ship in 
action that her fire was slackening. This power- 
ful poet, therefore, wiser so far than the Christian 
fathers, distinguishes two separate cases i first, the 
state of torpor and languishing which might be (and 
in fact was) the predicament of many famous Oracles 
through centuries not fewer than five, six, or even 
eight ; secondly, the state of absolute dismantling 
and utter extinction which, even before his time, had 
confounded individual Oracles of the inferior class, 
not firom changes afiecting religion, whether true or 
false, but from political revolutions. Here, there- 
fore, lies the first blunder of the fathers, that they 
confound with total death the long drooping which 
befell many great Oracles from languor in th^ popular 
sympathies, under changes hereafter to be noticed ; 
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continually ducayiii^". That the Delphic Oracle it- 
self — of all oracles the most illustiious — had not 
expired, but simply elmnbered &r oentoriee, tiie 

fathers might have been convinced themselves by 
iimttmerable passages in authors contemporary with 
themeelree ; and that it was coutiiiiially tiuowiDg 
out llil ul gleams of its ancient power, when any very 
great man (suppose a Caesar) thought fit to stimulate 
ita latent Titalily » is notoriona from audi cases aa that 

of IlaJrian. lie, in his earlier Jays, whilst yet only 
dfeaming of the purple, had not ibund the Oracle 
anpenamnated or palsied. On the contrary, he found 
it but too clear-si erh ted j and it was no contempt 
in him, but too ghastly a fear and jealousy, which 
labored to seal iq> the grander ministrations of the 
Oracle for the future. What the Pythia had fore- 
shown to himself, she might foreshow to others ; 
and, when tempted by the same princely bribes, she 
might authorize and kindle the sanie aspiring views 
in other great officers. Thus, in the new condition 
of the Boman power, theie waa a perpetual peril, 
lest an oracle, so pot( iit as that of Delphi, should 
absolutely create rebellions, by first suggesting 
hopea to men in high commands. Ihren as it was, 
all treasonable assumptions of the purple, for many 
generations, commenced in the hopes inspired by 
auguries, prophecies, or sortileges. And had the 
great Delpiiic Oracle, consecrated to men's feelings 
by hoajy sup^stition, and privileged by eeorecy, come 
forward to countersign such hopes, many more would 
have been the wrecks of ambition, and even bloodier 
would have been the Uood-poUuted line of the impe- 
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rial successions. Prudence, therefore, it was, and 
state policy, not the power of Ghristiaiiity, which 
g»ve ibe fiMl flhocfc (of the or'ujuval shook we shell 
speak elsewhere) to the grander functions of the 
Sophie Onwde. . But, ia the mean time, the humbler 
•Ad more domestic offices of tius orscle, though BSit* 
urally making no noise at a distance, seem long to 
hero survived its stftte reUtions. And, spert from 
ihe scnrl of gslvaoism notorioiisly applied by Ha- 
drian, surely the fathers could not have seen Plu* 
tarcdi^B accomit of its conditioii, akeedy • century 
later tiian our Savioor^s nativity. The Pythian 
priestess, as we gather from him, had by that time 
become a less select and dignified personage ; she 
was no longer a princess in the land — a change 
which was proximately due to the impoverished in- 
come of the temple ; but (^e was stall in existence ; 
still held in respect ; still trained, ihongh at inferior 
cost, to her difficult and showy ministrations. And 
the whole establishment of the Delphic god» if neces- 
sarily contracted from that scale which had been 
suitable when great kings and commonwealths were 
constant snitors within the gates of Delphi^ still 
clnng (like the Venice of modem centuries) to her 
old ancestral honors, and kept up that decent house- 
hold of ministers which corresponded to the altered 
ministrations of her temple. In fiM^t, the evidences 
on behalf of Delphi as a princely iiouse, that had 
indeed partaken in the decaying fortunes of Greece, 
but naturally was all the prouder from the irritating 
contrast of her great remembrances, are so plenti- 
fully dispersed through books, that the Others must 
have been willingly duped. That in some way they 
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ivtrt: duped too uoturioub irom the lacts, and aiight 
be suspected even from their own occasional lan- 
guage ; take, as one instance, amongst a whole har- 
viony uf similar expressious, tliis gliort passage from 
Ensebins— o« 'EIIjip9$ 9ftolaYUPt$t $%ialom9ra^ avrop 
^« ^CV^^'^C*"' the Greeks admitting that their Ora- 
cles have failed. (There i6, however, a disingenuous 
YSgaeness in the vexy word eMleXotnerat), u$*tiXXot8 
not9 b( atm>04 — and when ? why, at no other crisis 
through the total raage of their existence — xara 
79i jf^rvf Tiji evayy^^^^ dtdaaxaX$a§ — than precisely 
at the epoch of the evangelical dispensation, etc. 
Eusebius was a man of too extensive reading to be 
entirely satisfied with the Christian representations 
upon this point. And in such indeterminate phrases 
as »ara Til* xi9*'^^ (which might mean indiiierentlj 
the entire three centuries then accomplished from 
the first promulgation of Christianity, or specifically 
that narrow punctual limit of the earliest promul- 
gation), it is easy to trace an ambideztrons artifice 
of compromise between what would satisfy his own 
brethren, on the one hand, and what, on the other 
hand, he could hope to defend against the assaults 
of learned Pagans. 

In particular instances it is but candid to acknowl- 
edge that the fathers may have been misled by the 
remarkable tendencies to error amongst the ancients, 
from their want of public journals, combined with 
territorial grandeur of empire. The greatest possi- 
ble defect of harmony arises naturally in this ^vay 
amongst ancient authors, locally remote from each 
otiier ; but more especially in the post-christian pe- 
riods, when reporting any aspects of change, or any 
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reeiiltA from a revolntioii Tariable and adyaiiciiig 

under the vast varieties of the Roman empire. Hav- 
ing no newspapers to efiect a level amongst the ine- 
qaalities and anomalies of their public experience in 
reg'ard to the Christian revolution, when collected 
irom innumerable tribes so widely differing as to 
ciyilization, knowledge, superstition, Sec. ; hence it 
happened that one writer could report with truth a 
change as having occurred within periods of ten to 
sixty years, which for some other province would 
demand a circuit of six hundred. For example, in 
Asia Minor, all the way from the sesrcoast to the 
Euphrates, towns were scattered having a dense 
population of Jews. Sometimes these were the most 
malignant opponents of Christianity ; that is, where- 
ever they happened to rest in the letter of their pecu- 
liar religion. But, on the other hand, where there 
happened to be a majority (or, if not numerically a 
majority, yet influentially an overbalance) in that 
section of the Jews who were docile children of their 
own preparatory &ith and discipline, no bigots, and 
looking aiixioiLsly for the fuliilment of their prophe- 
cies (an expectation at that time generally diffused), 
— under those circumstances, the Jews were such 
ready converts as to account naturally for sudden 
local transitions, which in other circumstances or 
places might not have been credible. 

This single consideration may serve to explain the 
apparent contradictions, the irreconcilable discrepan- 
cies, between the statements of contemporary Chris- 
tian bishops, locally at a vast distance irom each 
other, or (which is even more important) reporting 
from communities occupying different stages of civil- 
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uation* There waa no hanaonizing orgau of inter* 
pretation, in OhriBtian or in Pagan newspapers, to 
bridge over the chasms that divided diilurent prov- 
incea. A devout Jew, already possessed by the 
pnreat idea of the Snpreme Being, stood on the very 
threshold ut conversion : he might, by one hour's 
oonveiBaiion with an apostle, be transfigured into an 
enlightened Ohristian; whereas a Pagan conid sel- 
dom in unc generation pa^ss beyond the infirmity of 
hia novitiate* His heart and a&ctionB, his will and 
the habits of his nnderstanding, were too deeply 
diseased to be suddenly transmuted. And hence 
arises a phenomenon, which has too languidly ar- 
rested the notice of historians ; namely, that already, 
and for centuries before the time of Constantine, 
wherever the Jews had been thickly sown as coI« 
onists, the most potent body of Christian zeal stood 
ready to kindle under the first impulse of encourage- 
ment from the state ; whilst in the great capitals of 

Rome and Alexandiiu, wlicrc the Jews were hated 
and neutralized politically by Pagan forces, not for 
a hundred years later than Gonstantine durst the 
whole power of the government lay hands on the 
Pagan machinery, except with timid precautions, and 
by graduations so remarkably adjusted to the cir- 
cumstances; that sometimes they wear the shape of 
compromises with idolatry. We must know the 
ground, the quality of the population, concerned in 
any particular report of the fathers, before we can 
judge of its probabilities. Under local advantages, 
insulated cases of Oracles suddenly silenced, of tem- 
ples and their idol-worship overthrown, as by a rup- 
ture of new-bom zeal, were not less certain to arise 
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as fare accideiita from noe priTileges, or from tare 

cuincidences of unanimity in the leaders of the place, 
than on the other hand they were certain not to arise 
in that nnconditioiial nnireraality pretended by the 
fathers. Wheresoever Paganit^m was interwoven 
with the whole moral being ot a people, aa it was in 
Egypt, or with the politieal tenure and hopes of a 
people, as it was in Rome, Uiere a long struggle was 
ineritable before the revolution conld be effected* 
Bfieflly, as against the &thers, we find a sufficient 
refutation in what followed Christianity. If, at a 
period fiyOi or even six hundred years after the birth 
of Christ, you find people still consulting the local 
Oracles of Egypt, in places sheltered from the point- 
blank range of the state artillery, — there is an end, 
once and forever, to the delusive snperBtition that, 
merely by its silent presence in the world, Christian* 
ity must instantaneously come into fieroe actiyity as 
a reiigency of destruction to all forms of idolatrous 
error. That argument is multiplied beyond all pow* 
er of calculation ; and to have missed it is the most 
eminent instaiice of wilful l)lindnes8 w^hich the rec- 
ords of human folly can iuraish. But there is an- 
other refutation lying in an opposite direction, which 
presses the fathers even more urgently in the rear 
than this presses them in front ; any author posterior 
to Ohristiamty, who should point to the decay of 
Oracles, tlioy would claim on their own side. But 
what would they have said to Cicero, — by what re* 
source of despair would they have parried his author* 
ity, when insisting (as many times he does insist), 
telj and even fifty years b«bre the birth of Christ, 
on the languishing oondition of the Delphic Grade f 
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What evasiou could they imagine here ? How could 
tiiat languor be due to Christianity, which £ur antici- 
pated the very birth of Christianity ? For, as to 
Cicero, who did not far anticipate the birth of 
Ghristianitj/' we aOege him rather because his woik 
De Divinatione is so readily accessible, and because 
his testimony on any subject is so full of weight, 
than because other and much older authorities cannot 
be produced to the same effect. The Oracles of 
Greece had lost their vigor and their palmy pride 
full two centuries before the Christian era. Histoid 
ical records show this a posteriori, whatever were 
tiie cause ; and the cause, which we will state here- 
after, shows it a priori, apart firom the records. 

Surely, therefore. Van Dale needed not to have 
pressed his yictory over the helpless fathers so un- 
relentiDgly, and after the first ten pages by cases 
and proois that are (^uite needless and ex (ibundanti; 
simply the survival of any one distinguished Oracle 
upwards of four centuries afkr Christ — that is suffi- 
cient. But if with this fact we combine tlie other 
fact, that all the principal Oracles had already be- 
gun to languish, more than two centuries before 
Christianity, there can be no opening for a whisper 
of dissent upon any real question between Van Dale 
and his opponents ; namely, both as to llie possi- 
bility of Christianity coexisting with such forms of 
error, and the possibility that oracles should be over- 
thrown by merely Pagan, or internal changes. Tlie 
less plausible, however, that we find this error of the 
&thers, the more curiosity we naturally feel about 
the source of that error ; and the more so, because 
Van Dale never turns his eyes in that direction. 
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TJus source lay (to speak tiie simple troth) in ab- 
ject raiMfstition. The fiUhen coiioaiTed of the 

enmity between Christianity and Faganisni, as though 
it resembled that between certain chemical poisons 
and the Yenetian mae-glass^ which (aooording to 
the belief* of three centuries back) no sooner re- 
ceived any poisonous fluid, than immediately it shiv- 
ered into crystal splinters. They thoagfat to honor 
Ohristiauity, by imaging it as jsome exotic animal of 
more powerful breed, such as we English have wit* 
nessed in a domestic case, coming into instant col- 
lision with the native race, and exterminating it 
eveiywhere upon the first conflict. In this conceit 
they snbstitated a fonl ficticii of their own, fiusfaioned 
on the very model of Pagan fictions, for the unvary- 
ing analogy of the divine procedure. Ohristiauity, 
as the last and consummate of revelations, had the 
high destination of working out its victory through 
what was greatest in a man — through his reason, 
his wiU, his affections. But, to satisfy the fathers, 
it must operate like a drug — like sympathetic pow- 
ders — like an amulet — or like a conjurer's charm. 
Precisely the monkish effect of a Bible when hurled 
at an evil spirit — not the true rational effect of that 
profound oracle read, studied, and laid to heart — 
was ibfikt which the &ther8 ascribed to the mere 

• Which belief we can sco no reason for rejecting so summarily as 
Li Uisually done in modern times. It would bo absurd, indeed, to 
suppose a kind ui glass quulilic«l to expose all poisons indilTurently, 
considering tlio vast range ot tin ir ohemical differences. But, surely, 
as against that one poij<on tbf u tVumiiaiiy used for dorae-tiL* murders, 
a chemical re agency might h&vc been devised in the quality of the 
glasi. At iMt, there li no ^^riiiMi fadt abeiuditj in lofih a nppoii- 
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piooIraiAiioQ of OhristiAiiity, when tot piercing tha 
sImovplieTO oiroiii^j^^ aad,iiifiM^ 

to their gross appreciations, Christian truth was like 
the womrmg&t bird in SiMitera cliomtes, or the stork 
in Holkuid, which sIgnaliaeB its presence hj dB^wst- 
iug all the native bruod of vermin, or nuisances, as 
£ist ss they leprodaoe themselves under local dis- 
temperetnres of climate or soil. 

It is interesting to pursue the same ignoble super- 
stition, which, in Sdict, under jEU>mish liands, soon 
crept Bke a parasitical plant oyer Ohiistiaiiiiy itsd( 
until it had nearly strangled its natural vigor, back 
into times fieu: pieoeding that of the Others, ^ite 
of all that could be wrought by Heaven, fc^ the pu^ 
pose of continually confounding the local vestiges of 
popular reverence which mi^t have gathered rouod 
stocks and stones, so obstinate is tiie hankering after 
this mode of superstition in man that his heart returns 
to it wilh an elastic r^il as often as the openings 
are restored. Agreeably to fbis in&tnation, the 
temple of the true God — even its awful oe^^wi — 
the holy of holies — or flie places where flie tak ef 
the covenuit had rested in its migrations — all were 
conceived to have an eternal and a self-vindicating' 
sanctity. So thought man : but God himself, though 
to man^s folly pledged to the vindication of his owe 
sanctities, thought far otherwise ; as we know by 
numerous profimations of all holy places in Jades, 
triumphantly carried through, and avenged by no 
plausible judgments. To speak only of the latter 
temple, three men are memorable as having polluted 
its holiest recesses : Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey 
about a century later, and Titus pretty nearly by the 
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same exact interval later than Fompey. Upou which 
of these three did any jadgment deacend t Attempts 
have been made to impress that coloring of the seq^uel 
in two oi these cases, indeed, but without eHect upon 
any man's mind. Possibly in the case of Anttochns, 
who seems to have moved under a burning hatred, 
not so muck of the insurgent Jews as of the true 
faith which prompted their resistaneei there is some 
colorable argument for viewing him in his miserable 
death as a monument of divine wrath. But the two 
others had no such malignant spirit ; they were tot 
erant, and even merciful; were authorized instru- 
ments for executing tlie purposes of Providence ; and 
no calamily in the life of either can be reasonably 
traced to his dealings with Palestine. Yet, if Chris- 
tianity could not brook for an instant the mere coex- 
istence of a Pagan oracle, how came it that the 
Author of Christianity had thus brooked (nay, by 
many signs of cooperation, had promoted) that ulti- 
mate desecration, which planted the abomination 
of desolation ^' as a victorious crest of Paganism 
upon his own solitary altar? The institution of the 
Sabbath, again — what part of the Mosaic economy 
could it more plausibly have been expected that God 
should vindicate by some memorable interference, 
since of all the Jewish institutions it was that one 
which only and which frequently became the occa- 
sion of wholesale butchery to the pious (however 
erring) Jews t The scruple of tiie Jews to fight, or 

even to resist an assassin, on the Sal)l)atb, wafl not 
the less pious in its motive because erroneous in 
principle; yet no miracle interfered to save them 
from the consequences of their infatuation. And 
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this seemed the more remuikuble in the case of their 
w«r with Antiocbus, because ihat (if any that history 
has recorded) was a holy war. Bat, after one tragi- 
cal experience, which cost the lives of a thousand 
martyrs, the Maccabees — quite as much on a level 
with their Bcmpttlons brethren in piety as they were 
bupL Hur in good seijsc — began to reflect that they 
had no shadow of a warrant irom Scripture for count- 
ing upon any miraculons aid ; that the whole expect- 
ation, from lirst to last, liad been liunian and pre- 
sumptuous; and that the obligation of fighting 
valiantly against idolatrous compliances was, at all 
events, paramount to the obh'gation of the Sabbath. 
In one hour, after unyoking themselves from this 
monstrous millstone of their own forging, about their 
own necks, the cause rose buoyantly aluit as upon 
wings of victory ; and, as their very earliest reward 

— as the first fruits from thus disabusing their minds 
of windy presumptions — they found the very case 
itself melting away which had furnished the scruple; 
since their cowardly enemies, now finding that they 
u uuld light on all days alike, had no longer any mo- 
tive for attacking them on the Sabbath ; besides that 
their own astonishing victories henceforward secured 
to tl^em often the choice of the day not less than of 
the ground. 

But, without lingering on these outworks of fbe 

true religion, namely, 1st, the Temple of Jerusalem ; 
2dly, the Sabbath, — both of which the divine wis- 
dom often saw fit to lay prostrate before the pre- 
snriiption of idolatrous assaults, on principles utterly 
irreconcilable with the Oracle doctrine of the HskikerB, 

— there is a still more flagrant argument against the 
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ftlliera, wiiioh it 10 perfectly ccmlbiuiding to find 

both them and their conliit( r uverlookinj^. It is this. 
Oracles, take them at the very worst, wore no other* 
wise iMMitile to Ohristiaiiity thaa as a bnuudi oi 
Pag'anism. If, for instance, the Delphic CisULlish- 
meot were hateful (aa doubtless it was) to the holy 
B|iirit of troth which bariied in the mind of m 
why was it liatcliil? Not primarily in its tliaiacter 
of Oracle, hut iu its universal chaiacter of Pagan 
temple ; not as an anthentio distributor of oonnseLi 

adapted to tiie infinite situations of its clients — often 
very wise counsels ; but as being ultimately engraited 
on the stem of idolatrons religion — as deriving, in 

the last resort, their sanctions from Pa - an deities, 
and, therefore, as sharing oondrtuMvely in all the pol- 
brtions of that tainted source* Now, therefore, if 

Christianity, according to the fancy of the fathers, 
could not tolerate the co-presence of so much evil as 
resided in the Oracle superstition, — that is, in the 

derivative, iu the secondary, in th<' not infrequently 
neutralized or even redundantly compensated mode 
of error, — then, a fortMri^ Christianity could not 

have tolerated fur an hour tlie parent superstition, 
the larger evil, the fontal eiTor, which diseased the 
yery organ of Tision — which not merely distorted a 

few objects on the road, but spread darkness over 
the road itself* Yet what is the fact ? So fai* from 
any mysterious repulsion exiemdUy between idola- 
trous errors and Chii;slianity, as though the two 
schemes of belief could no more coexist in the same 
ao<»ety tiian two queen4>ees in a hive, — aa though 

elementary iiaturo licrself recoiled from the abomina- 
ble concur9U9p — do but open a child's epitome of 
VOL. I. 22 
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hMory, and yen find it to haye required four entire 

ceiituries before the destroyer's hammer and crowbar 
began to ring londlj againat the temples of idola-- 
trous worship ; and not before five, uav, locally mx, 
OS ©veil seveu centuries had elapsed, couid the better 
angel of mankind have anng gratulations annonncing 
that the great strife was oyer — that man was inoco- 
iated with the truth ; or have adopted the impressive 
langnage of a Latin father, that the owla were to 
be beard in every village hooting from the dieman* 
tied lanes of heathenism, or the gaunt wolf disturbixig 
the sleep of peasants as he ydled in winter from ihe 
cold, dilapidated altars.*' Even this ▼ictorious con- 
summation was true only for the southern world of 
einlisation. The forests of Oermany, though pierced 
already to the south in the third and fourth centuries 
by the torch of missionaries, — though already at 
that time illuminated by the immortal Gothic versian 
of the New Testament preceding- Ulppilas, and still 
surviving, — sheltered through ages in the nortli and 
east vast tribes of idolaters, some awaiting the bap- 
tism of Chariemagne in the eighth century and the 
ninth, others actually resuming a fierce countenance 
of heathenism for the martial zeal of cmsading knights 
in the tibirteenth and fourteenth. The history of 
Constantino has grossly misled tlie world. It was 
▼eiy early in the fourth oentniy (813 A« D«) that 
Oonstanttne found himself strong enough to take his 
earlied steps for raising Christianity to a privileged 
station; whioh station was not merely an eftct and 
monument of its progress, but a iiniher cause of 
progress. In this latter light, as a power advancing 
and moving, but politically still militant, Ohristiam^ 
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required exactly one other century to carry out and 
accomplish even its eastern triumph. Dating from 
the era of the very inaugurating and merely local 
acts of Constantino, we shall be sufficiently accurate 
in saying that the corresponding period in the fifth 
centuiy (namely, from about 404 to 420 A. D.) first 
witnessed those uproars of ruin in Eg^t and Alex- 
andria — ^6 racing along the old carious timbers, 
battering-rams thundering against the ancient walls 
of the most horrid temples — which rang so search- 
ingly in tlie ears of Zosimus, extorting, at every blow, 
a howl of Pagan sympathy from that ignorant calum* 
niator of Christianity. So far from the fact being, 
according to the general prejudice, as tliough Con- 
stantine had found himself able to destroy Paganism, 
and to replace it by Christianity ; on the contrary, 
it was both because he happened to be far too weak, 
in &ct, for such a mighty revolution, and because he 
knew his own weakness, that he fixed his new capital, 
as a preliminary caution, upon the Propontis. 

There were other motives to this change, and par* 
ticularly (as we have attempted to show in a separate 
dissertation) motives of high political economy, sug- 
gested by the relative conditions of land and agri- 
culture in Thrace and Asia Minor, by comparison 
with decaying Italy ; but a paramount motive, we 
are satisfied, and the earliest motive, was the incur- 
able Pagan bigotry of Some. Paganism for Bome, 
it ought to have been remembered by historians, was 
a mere necessity of her Pagan origin. Paganism 
was tiie fatal dowry of Rome from her inauguration ; 
not only she had once received a retaining fee ou 
behalf of Paganism, in the mysterious AnoUe, sup- 
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posed to liave fallen from heaven, but she actually 
preserved tbia bribe amongst her rarest jewels. She 
{MMMised a palkdinm, radi a natioDal amulet or 

talisman a^ inuny (Jrecian ur Asiatic cities had once 
poMessed— a foJLaJL guarantee to the prosperity oC 
the alite. Bran ike EttbyUine books, whaiavw 
ravages they might be supposed by the intelligent 
to have sostamed in a lapae of centuries, were popur 
larly beUaTod, in the lateai period of tiia Weatam 
empire, to exist as so many charters of supremacy. 
Japiter himaelf in Boiaehad paton a pecoUar Bomaii 
pbyriognomy, which associated him with the deati- 
niea oi the gigantic state. Above all; the sdeiim 
aagiury of (he twelve Yoltaieai so memorably passed 
downwards from tiie days of Bomnlus, throngh geiv 
eratious as yet uncertain of the events and^ thereibrOy 
chnmdogically incspable of partiapation in any 
fraud— an augury elhoays explained as promising 
twelve centuries of supremacy to Home, irom the 
year 148 or 150 B. 0. —cooperated with the endlsM 
other Pagan snperstitions in anchoring the whole 
Pantheon to the Capitol and Mount Palatine. So 
long as Bcme had it worldly hope snnriTing, it was 
impossible for her to forget the Yestal Virgins, the 
College of Augurs, or the indispensable office and the 
vndtfea&Sbis privileges of the Fmiifex Maximus, which 
(though Cardinal Baronius, in his great work, for 
many years sought to fight off the evidences for that . 
fitct, yet afterwards partiaOy he confessed his enor) 
actually availed — historically and medallicallij can be 
demonstrated to have availed — for the temptation 
of Christian Onsars into coUnsive adulteries with 
heathenism* Here, for instance, came an emperor 
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tkit tbnidl J recorded hk soraples— ftebly protaitod^ 

but ^ave way at once as to an uglj ueceasity. There 
OM&e another, more deeply religioiii, or oonastiMkoh 
ally more bold, who foqgfat long^ and atvenQonsly 
a^aiust the compromise. What ! siiould he, the 
ddi^^ttte of Qod, and the ataadard-beater of the true 
rel^ion, proclaim hfmaelf officially head of the idie t 
Ho I that was too much for his couAcieuce.'^ But 
the fiKtal meahea of preacsription, of aup et aitU oiMi 

ancient and p:loomy, gathered around him ; he heard 
that he was uo perfect Cfi^aar without this office, and 
erentually the Tery aame reaeon which had obUged 

Augustus III >t to suppress, Imt liiiiisulf to assume, tho 
tribunitiau o^ce, namely, that it was a popular mode 
of leaving democratio organa nntooched, whilat he 
neutralized their democratic fuiiclinFis by absorLin^^ 
them into his own, availed to overthrow all Christian 
somplea of conacience, even in the moat Ohriatiatt of 

the Caesars, many years after Constantine. The pious 
Ibeodoaiua found himaelf literally compelled to 
become a Fhguk pontiiF. A hon tnoi* dfcnlating 
amongst the people warned him that, if he left the 
cyeLe of imperial powera incomplete, if he aoffered 
the galvanic battery to remain imperfect in ita oircnit 
of links, pretty soon he would tempt treason to show 
ita head, and would even for the present hnd but aa 

• «Abm mat/'^lM$ mm baiU w iho ftoeiteit thai ft •ertala 
MtmmuB ilood in notoriooi eircoimtonoew of rifalihlp to the tmpmr 
[Theodoiiiitl : mad the MtteriMM of the jefi took tidi tani«~tlttl if 

the emperor should persist in declining the oIRm of Pimf* JfiHtMNttK, 

in that case, " crit Poutilcx Ma^imud ; "' that is, Maximus (tlie NOVet 
aspirant) fbaU bo onr Pontifex. So the words sounded to those in 
the pecrtt lavntoiot}, whilst to others they seemod to have no wean- 
ing at alL 
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imperfect obedience. Reluctantly therefore the em- 
peror gaTO way : and perhaps soothed his fretting^ 
conscience, by ofR^ring to heaven, as a penitential 
litany, that same petition which JN^aaman the Syiian 
offered to the prophet £lijah as a reason for a per* 

soual dispensation. Hardly more possible it was 
that a camel should go through the eye of a needle, 
than, that a Roman senator should forswear those 

inveterate superstitions with which his own system 
of aristocracy had been riveted for better and worse. 
As soon woald the Venetian senator, the gloomj 
" magnifico " of St. Mark, have consented to renounce 
the annnal wedding of his republic with the Adriatic, 
as the Roman noble, whether senator, or senator 
elect, or of senatorial descent, would have dissevered 
his own solitary stem from the great forest of his 
anoestod order; and this be must have done by 
doubting the legend of Jupiter Stator, or by with- 
drawing his allegiance from Jupiter Gapitolinns. 
The Roman people universally became agitated 
towards the opening of the fifth century after Christ, 
when their own twelfth century was drawing near to 
its completion. Rome had now reached the very 
condition of Dr. Faustus — having originally received 
a known term of prosperity from some dark power ; 
but at lenp^th hearing the hours, one after the other, 
tolling solemnly from the church-tower, as they 
exhausted the waning minutes of the very final day 
marked down in the contract. The more profuuiid 
was the &ith of Borne in the flight of the twelve 
vultures, once so glorious, now so sad, an augury, 
the deeper was the depression as the last hour drew 
neai' tlxat had been so mysteriously prefigured. The 
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reckoniug, indeed, of chronology was blightlj imce]> 
tain. The Tarroniaa account yaried from otheia* 
Bot these trivial difierences might tell as easily 
against tliem as for them, and did but stiengthcii the 
universal agitation. Alaric, in the opening of the 
fifth century [about 410] — Attila, near the middle 
— already seemed prelusive earthquakes run- 
ning before the final earthquake. And Ohristianitj, 
during this era of public alarm, was so fur from 
assuming a more winning aspect to Roman eyes, as a 
zeligion promismg to Burvive their own, that already, 
under that character of reversionary Iriiuiiph, this 
gracious religion seemed a public insult, and this 
meek religion a perpetnal defiance ; pretty much aa 

a king sees with scowling eyes, when revealed to 
him in some glass of Cornelius Agrippa, the portraits 
of that mysterious honse which is destined to snp^ 

plant liis own, 

Now, from this condition of feeling at £ome, it is 
apparent not only as a ftct that Gonstantine did not 
overthrow Paganism, but as a possibility that he 
could not have overthrown it. In the fierce conflict 
he would probably have been overthrown himself; 
and, even for so much as ho did accomplish, it was 
well that he attempted it at a distance from Home. So 
profoundly, therefore, are the fathers in error, that 
instead of that instant victory which they ascribe 
to Christianity, even Constantino's revolution was 
merely local. Nearly five centuries, in &ct, it cost, 
and not three, to Christianize even the entire INFedi- 
terranean empire of liome ; and the premature eiibrt 
of Gonstantine ought to be regarded as a merejlfudiis 
decwmanus in the continuous advance of the new 
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religion, — one of those ambitious billows which some- 
times ran &r ahead of their fellows in a tide steadily 
gaining ground, bot which inevitably recede in th^e 
next mument, marking only the strength of that 
tendency which sooner or later is destined to fill the 
whole capacity of the shore. 

To have proved, tlierefure, if it could have been 
proved, that Christianity had been iatal in the way 
of a magical charm to the Oracles of the world, 
would have proved nothing but a perplexing incon- 
sistency, so long as the fathers were obliged to con- 
fess that Pag^anism itself, as a gross total, as the 
parent superstition (sure to reproduce Oracles &8ter 
than they could be extinguished), had been suffered 
to exist for many centnries concurrently with Chris- 
tianity, and had finally been overthrown by the sim- 
ple majesty of truth that courts the light, as matched 
against falsehood that shons it. 

As applied, therefore, to the first problem in the 
whole question upon Oracles, — '[Vfien, and under 
what circumstances, did ihey cease f — the Dissertaiw 
of Van Dale, and the HiBtoire dea Oracles by Fonte- 
nellc, are irrcisistible, thoiiLrh not written in a proper 
spirit of gravity, nor making use of that indispensa- 
ble argament which we have ourselves derived from 
the analogy of all scriptural precedents. 

But the case is fia.r otherwise as concerns the sec- 
ond problem, — Hew, and by ti^iai maciiinery, did the 
Oraeles, in the days of (heir prosperity , condud fheir 
elaborate ministrations t To this problem no justice 
at all is done by the school of Van Dale. A spirit of 
mockery and banter is ill applied to questions that 
at any time Jiave been centres of fear, and hope, and 
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my g teri om vw^p to long tniuof kum genemtioM. 

And the coarse assumption of systematic fraud in the 
UracU s is neitiier aatiafaotory to the understandings 
M £uling to meet mmy impOTtaiit aspects of the 
case, 11 ui is it at all countenanced by the kind of 
evidences that have been hitherto alleged. The 
inthere had ti^en the cooiee— ^mlger and aapentt 
lious — of explaining everything sagaciouH, cvery- 
thuxg tra6| everything that by possibility could seem 
to argue prophetic ftmctions in the graater Ondes, 

as the product indeed of inspiration, but ui" inspira- 
iion enuii Kiting from an evil spirit* This hypothesis 
of a diabolie inspiratiiim is rejeoted 1^ the aohool of 

Van Dale. Both the power of at all looking into the 
future, and the £uicied source of that power, are 
diemiaied as oontemptible chimeiaa. Upon the firat 

of these dark ]>rotensions we shall liave occasion to 
apeak at another point. Upon the utiier we agree 
witli Van Dale. Tet^ eyen here, the spirit of tari- 

uuiphant ridicule, applied to questions not wholly 
within the competence of human reaourcea, ia dis- 
pleasing in grare diacnsaions : grave they are hj 
necessity of their relations, Luwboever momentarily 
disfigured by levity and the unaeaeonable grimaces 
of setfeafBcient philosophy.'^ This temper of 
mind is already advertised from the first to the ob- 
serving reader of Van Dale by the character of his 
engrayed ftontispieee. Men are there exhibited in 
the act of juggling, and still more odiously as exult- 
ing oyer their juggleries by gestures of the basest 
cdliision, such as protmding the tongue, inflating 
one cheek by means of the tonj^ue, grinning, and 
winking obiiqoelj. These vilenesses are so ignoble, 
VOL. I. 23 
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HiAi fer hk own sake % man of honor (wbeflier «a a 
writer or a raader) ahrinka from dealing witii any 

case to which they do really adhere ; such a case 
belongs to the province of police courts, not of Ute- 
rature* Bui, in the ancient apparatos of the Oracles 

although frauds and cspionaoe did certainly f<3rm an 
occasional resource, the artiiiccs cmplojed were 
vanlj illiberal in their rnode^ and always ennoHed 
by their motive. As to the mode, the Oracles had 
ibrtunately no temptation to descend into any uicka 
that could look like thimble-rigging ; and as to 
the mottire^ it will be seen that this could never be 
dissociated from some regard to public or patriotic 
olyeets in the first place ; to which if any seomdaiy 
interest were occasionally attached, this conld rarely 
descend so low as even to an ordinary purpose of 
gossiping curiosi^, but nev^ to a base, mercenary 
purpose of firand. Our views, however, on tiiis pha* 
sis of the question, will speedily speak for them- 
selves. 

Meantime, pausing for one momait to glance at 

the hypothesis of the fathers, we confess ourselves 
to be scandalized by its unnecessary plunge into the 
ignoble* Many sincere Christian beUevers have 
doubted altogether of any evil spirits, as existences, 
warranted by Scripture, that is, as beings whose 
principle was evil evil, be thou my good : p. l.]; 
others, again, believing in the possibility that spirit* 
rial beings Iiad been (in ways iinintellig'ible to us) 
seduced irom their state of pericction by tcmptaiioiiB 
analogous to those which had seduced man, acqui' 
esced in the notion of spirits tainted with evil, but not 
therefore (any more than man himself) essentially or 
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e n mtimtAj m a Kg nn i . If ow3 ui known, aod* 

amongst others, Eichhom (Einletung in das alie Tea- 
iamoU) has noticed the &/ot, which will be obvious, 
on a littla refleotion, to any em imlaamed stoduit 
of tbe Scriptures who can throw liM memoiy baek 
through a real familiarity with those records, that 
the JowB derived their obatinate notiona of fienda 
and demoniacal poaaeaaionB (as accounting even fi>r 
bodily affections) entirely from their Chaldean cap- 
tivity. Not before that great event in Jewiah hiatorj, 
and, therefore, in coneequ^ce of that events weve 
the Jews inoculated with this iiabylonian, Persian, 
and Median superstition. Now, if Eichhorn and 
others are right, it follows that the elder Scriptoxes, 
as Uioy ascend more and more into the purer atmos- 
phere of untainted Hebrew creeds, ought to exhibit 
an increasing freedom from ail these modes of demo- 
niacal agency. And accordingly so we find it. Mes- 
sengers of God are often concerned in the early 
records of Moses ; but it is not until we come down 
to Post-Mosaical records, Job, for example (thongh 
that book is doubtful as to its ckronology), and the 
chronicles of the Jewish kings {Judaic or AroeUM), 
ttiat we first find any allosion to malignant spirits. 
As ag-ainst Eichhorn, however, thouprh readily con- 
ceding that the agency is not often recognized, we 
would beg leave to notice, that there is a three-fold 

agency of evil, relatively to num, ascribed to certain 
Spirits in the elder Scriptures, namely : 1, oimiskadr' 
ing (as in tbe case of the Israelitish king seduced 
into a fatal battle by a falsehood originating with a 
•piritual being) ; 2, of temptation; 3, of calumnious 
accuwtUm directed against absent parties. It is not 
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nbaolutelj aii untenable hypothesis, that these fuiic- 
tioiiB of malignity to man, as at iirst sight they ap- 
pear, may be in &ct reconcilable with the general 

fimctioud of a being not malignant, and not evil in 
any sense, bat simply obedient to superior commands : 
for none of ns supposes, of conrse, that a destroy- 
ing angel " must bo an evil spirit, though sometimes 
appearing in a dreadi'ul relation of liostility to all 
parties (as in the case of David's punishment). But, 
w;ii\ iiii:: all these speculations, one thing is apparent, 
that the negative allowance, the toleration granted to 
these later Jewish modes of belief by our Saviour, 
can no more be urged as arguing any positive sanc- 
tion to such existences (to demons in the bad sense), 
than his toleration of Jewish errors and conceits in 
questions of science. Once for all, it was no purpose 
of his mission to expose errors in matters of pure 
curiosity, and in speculations nd moral, but excliH 
sively intellectual. And, besides the ordinary argu- 
ment for rejecting such topics of teaching, as not 
necessarily belonging to any known purpose of the 
Christian revelation (which argument is merely nega- 
tive, and still leaves it open to have regarded such 
communications as a possible exfyra condescension, 
as a lucro ponaiur, not absolutely to have been ex. 
pected, but if granted as all the more meritorious in 
Christianity), we privately are aware of an argument, 
lar more rigorous and coercive, which will place this 
questi»>u upon quite another basis. This arguiuent, 
which, in a proper situation, and with ampler dispos- 
able space, we shall expose in its strength, wOl show 
that it was not that neutral possibility which men 
have supposed, lor the founder of our ^th to have 
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gnuited fight, casually or indirectlj, npon qaaatioiia 

of curiosity. One sole revelation w as made hj Him, 
as to the nature of the intercourse aud tha reiatioua 
in another world ; but ffuU was fbr the purpose of 

forestalling^ a vile, unspiritual notion, already l urrent 
amongst the childish Jews, and sure to propagate 
itself even to our own days, unless an ntt^ nvemiit- 
calio were applied to it. This was its purpose, and 
not any purpose of gratification to unhallowed curi- 
osity ; we speak of the question about the rerersion* 
ary rights of marriage in a future state. This mem- 
orable case, by the way, sufficiently exposes the 
gross, in&ntine sensualism of the Jewish mind at 
that period^ and throws an indireot light on their 
creed as to demons. With this one exception, stand- 
ing by itself and self^xplained, there nerer was 
a gleam of revelation granted by any authorised 
prophet to speculative curiosity, whether pointing 
to science, or to the mysteries of the spiritual worid. 
And ih» true argument on this subjeot would show 
that this abstinence was not accidental ; was not 
merely on a motive of convenience, as evading any 
needless extension of labors in teaching, which is 
the furthest point attained by any existing argu- 
ment ; but, on the contrary, that there was an obli- 
gation of consistency, stem, absolute, insurmounta* 
Me, which made it essenHal to withhold such revelsr 
tions ; and that had but one such condescension, 
eiven to a hannless curiosity, been conceded, there 
would have arisen instantly a rent — a ftaotnre ~ a 
schism — in another vast and collateral purpose of 
Providence. ^ 
From all considerations of the Jewish condition at 
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the era of GhriBtianily, the fathers might have seen 
tke license for doubt as to the notions of a diabolic 
iiispintion. Whj must the prompting spirits, if 
really assumed to be the efficient agency behind the 
Oracles, be figured as holding any relatiou at all to 
moral good or moral evil i Why not dlow of de- 
moniac powers, excelling man in beauty, power, 
prescience, but otherwise neuti'al as to all purposes 
of Biaa's moral nature ? Or, if revolting angels were 
assmned, why degrade their agency in so Tulgar and 
unnecessary a w;iy, by adopting the vilest relation 
to man which can be imputed to a demon — 
ftmetion of secret caibmniaus aecusaUon ; from which 
idea, lowering the Miltonic archangel ruined into 
the assessor of thieves, as a private slanderer {dior 
Mm), proceeds, through the intermediate Italian 
diavolo, our own grotesque vulgarism of the decil;* 
aa idea which must ever be injurious, in common 
with all base conceptions, to a grand and spiritual 
religion. If the Oracles ivere supported by mysteri- 
ous agencies of spiritual beings, it was still open to 
have distingaished between mere modes of pow^ or 
of intelligence, and modes of illimitable evil. The 
residts of the Oracles were beneiicdit: that was all 
which the ftthers had any right to know : and th^ 
unwarranted introdnction of wicked or rebel angels 
was as much a sm rrptitious iViiud upon their audi- 
ences, as their neglect to distinguish between tiie 
conditions of an extinct snperstition and a supersti- 
tion dormant or decaying. 

• But, fcaj:i aa uiiluarned man, Christ uses the word devil. Not so. 

The word used is dia^okoS' Tranalate v. g. '* Tiie aoouser and hli 
angels.'' 
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To leave the ^stihers, and to state oar own viewB 

on the final question argued by Van Dale — What 
was the essential machiuery by which the Oracles 
moved V—we shall inquire, 

1. What was the relation of the Oracles (and wo 
would wish to be understood as speaking particularly 
of the Delphic Oracle) to the credulity of Greece t 

2. What was the relation of that same Oracle to 
the absolute truth ? 

3. What was its relation to.the public welfare of 
Greece t 

Into this trisection we shall decompose the coarse 
unity of the question presented by Van Dale and his 
Vandals, as though the one sole ''issue/' that could 
be sent down for trial before a jury, were the likeli- 
hoods of fraud and gross swindling. It is not with 
the deceptions or collusions of the Oracles, as mere 
matters of fact, tliut we in this age are primarily con- 
cerned, but with those deceptions as they aflected 
the contemporary people of Greece. It is important 
to know whether the general faith of Greece in the 
mysterious pretensions of Oracles were unsettled or 
disturbed by the several agencies at work that natu- 
rally tended to rouse suspicion ; such, for instance, 
as these four which follow ; — 1. Eminent instances 
of scepticism with regard to the oracular powers, 
from time to time circulating through Greece in the 
shape of bon mots; or, 2, which silently amounted 
to the same virtual expression of distrust, Refusals 
(often more speciously wearing the name of negledf) 

to consult the proper Oracle on some hazardous en- 
terprize of general notoriety and interest ; 3. Cases 
of direct failure in the event, as understood to have 
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preilic'ted by tlie Oracle, not unfrequently 
aooompanied by tragical catastrophes to the parties 
misled by this crroneuus construction of the Oracle; 
4. (which is, perhaps, the climax of the exposures 
possible under the superstitions of Paganism), A pub- 
Kc detection of known oracular temples doing busi- 
ness on a considerable scale, as accomplices with 
felons. 

Modem appraisers of the oracidar establishments 

are too coiiiiaunly in all moral senses uuachronists. 
We hear it alleged with some plausibility against 
Southey's portrait of Don Boderick, though other- 
wise conceived in a spirit proper fur bringing out 
the whole sentiment of his pathetic- situation, that 
the king is too Protestant, and too evangelical, after 
llic model of 1800, in his modes of penitential piety. 
The poet, in short, reflected back upon one who was 
too certain in the eighth century to haye been the 
victim of dark popish superstitions, his own pure and 
enlightened faith. But the anachronistic spirit in 
which modem sceptics react upon the Pagan Oracles 
is not so elevating as the English poet's. Southey 
reflected lii^ own snperiority upon the Gothic prince 
of Spain. But the sceptics reliect their own vulgar 
habits of mechanic and compendious \>ffice business 
upon the large institutions of the ancient Oracles. 
To satisfy tiiem, the Oracle should resemble a modem 
coach-office — where undoubtedly you would suspect 
fraud, if the question " How far to Derby ? were 
answered evasively, or if the grounds of choice 
between two roads were expressed enigmaticaUy. 
But the TO iofoj', or mysterious indirectness of the 
Oracle, was calculated far more to support the imag- 
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iiMitire grandeur of the mraeen Ood, mi wm de- 
signed to do so, than to relieve the individual suitor 
in a perplexitj seldom oi mj capital importance, 
in tiiis way every oraoidar answer operated upon the 
local Grecian neighborhood in whicli it circiilalcd as 
one of the impuhaes wlaoh, from time to time, re* 
newed the senae of a mjateiioos involution in the 
invisible powers, as though tliey were incapable of 
direct correspondeixco or parallelism with the mo- 
notony and slight compaaa of human ideas. As the 
symbolic dancers of the ancients, who narrated an 
elaborate story, SaUando Mscubmi, or SaUando Loch 
dmiMun, interwove the passion of the advancing 
incidentB into the intricacies of the figure — some> 
thing in the same way, it was understood by all men, 
thai the Oiade did not so mnch evade the difficulty 
by a darfc form of words, as he revealed his own 
hieroglyphic nature. All prophets, the true equally 
with the &lsei have felt the instinct for soironnding 
themselves with the majesty of darkness. And in a 
religion like the Pagan, so deplorably iiioagre and 
starved as to most of the draperies connected with 
the mysteiions and sublime, we must not seek to 
diminish its already scanty w itrdrobe. But let ua 
pass from speculation to illustrative anecdotes. We 
have imagined several oases which might seem fitted 
for giving a shock to the general Pagan confidence 
in Oracles. Let us review them. 

The first is the case of any memorable scepticism . 
published in a pointed or witty form ; as Demosthe- 
nes avowed his suspicions **that the Oracle was 
FhOifpmng.'' This was about a44 years B. CL 
Eauotly one hundred years eailier, in the 444th year 
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B. 0., or the iocua of Pericles^ Herodotus (then forty 
years old) is uniyersally snppOBed to have read, 

which for him was publishing, his history. In this 
work two insinuations of the same kind occur: dur- 
ing the inyaaioQ of Darius the Mede (about 490 B. G. ) 
the Oracle was charged with Mediztng ; and in the 
previous period of Pisistratus (about 565 B. C.) the 
Oracle had been aUnost convicted of AlcmoBmidmng, 
The Oracle concerned was the same, — namely, the 
Delphic, — iu all three cases. In the case of Darius, 
fear was the ruling passion ; in the earlier case, a 
near sel&interest, but not in a base sense selfish. 
The Alciuceonidae, an Athenian house hostile to 
Pisistratus, being exceedingly rich, had engaged to 
rebuild the ruined temple of the Oracle ; and had 
fulfilled their promise with a muniiiccncc outruuning 
the letter of their professions, particularly with 
regard to the quality of marble used in facing or 
"veneering^' the front elevation. Now, these sen- 
tentious and rather witty expressions gave wings 
and buoyancy to the public suspicions, so as to make 
them fly from one end of Greece to the other ; and 
they continued in lively remembrance for centuries. 
Our answer we reserve until we have illustrated the 
other heads. 

In the second case, namely, that of sceptical 
slights shown to the Oracle, there are some memorsr 
ble precedents on record. Everybody knows tiie 
ridiculous stratagem of Cra^sus, the Lydian king, for 
trying the powers of the Oracle, by a monstrous 
culinary arrangement of pots and pans, known (as 
he fancied) only to himself. Generally the course 
of the Delphic Oracle under similar insults was — 
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warmly to resent them. But Croesus, ii Iuhl!, a 
loireigiier, and a fioitor of imezauipled luuniliceucey 
was priTilegcd^ espedally becmae the miDiBtdrs of 
the Delphic temple had doubtless fouud it easy to 
extract the secret by bribery from some one of the 
royal mission. A case, howeyer, much more inter* 
esting, because arising between two leading states 
of Greece, and in the century Bubsecjueut to the 
mder age of CroBsns (who was about coeyal with 
Pisistratns, 555 B. 0.), is reported by Xenophon of 
the Laoedaemunians and Thebans. They concluded 
a trea^ of peace withont any communication, not 
so mnch as a civil notification to the Oracle ; ftBP 

©f4» ovdey fxou wouMO, onioi fiQrcvn yFvono — to tho 

god (the Delphic god) they made no communication 
at all as to tibe terms of the peace ; «wto* dt sfitilevopio^ 

but they personally pursued their jinpr-otiations in 
private. That this was a very extraordinary reach 
of presumption, is evident from the care of Zeno- • 
phon in bringing it before his readers ; it is probable, 
iiideed, that neither of the liigli ( iitractiug parties 
had really acted in a spirit of religious indifference, 
though it is remarkable of the Spartans, that of all 
Greek tribes they were the most facile and numerous 
delinquents under all varieties of foreign temptations 
to revolt from their hereditary allegiance — a &ct 
which measures the degree of uuiuiLuial constraint 
and teatiion which tho Spartan usages involved ; but 
in this case we rather account for the public outrage 
to religion and universal usage, by a strong political 
jealousy lest the provisions of the treaty Bhouid 
transpire prematurely amongst states acyacent to 
BcBotia. 

* 
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Wliatover, meantime, were the secret motive to 
thift poiicj, it did not £sdi to shock all Greece pro* 
finindl J. And, in a digbter degree, the same effect 

Tipon public feoling" followed the act of Agesipolis, 
who, after obtaining an answer from the Oracle of 
Delphi, carried forward his amt to the more awfully 
ancient Oracle of Dodona ; by way of ti viug, as he 
alleged, "whether the child agreed with its papa/' 
These open expressions of distrust were general^ 

condemned ; and the irresistible proof that they 
were, lies in the fact that they led to no imitar 
tions* Even in a case mentioned by Herodotus, 
when a man had the audacity to found a colony 
without seeking an oracular sanction, no precedent 
was established ; tiiough the journey to Delphi must 
often hare been peculiarly inoonvenfent to the found- 
ers of colonies moving westwards from ( J recce ; and 
the expenses of such a journey, with the subsequent 
offerings, could not but proTe unseasonable at the 
moment when every drachma was moat urgently 
needed. Charity begins at home, was a thought 
quite as likely to press upon a Pagan conscienoe, in 
those circumstances, as npon our modem Christian 
consciences under heavy taxation ; yet, for all that, 
such was the regard to a pious inauguration of all 
colonial enterprises, that no one provision or pledge 
of prosperity was held equally indispensable by all 
parties to such hazardous speculations. The merest 
worldly foresight, indeed, to the most irreligious 
leader, would suggest this sanction as a necessity, 
under the following reason : ~ colonies the most en- 
Tiably prosperous upon the whole, have yet had 
many harddiiips to contend with in their noviciate of 

I 
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the first five jem ; were it oaij firom llie eninmer 
fidluie of water under circumetanceB of local igno- 
rance, or from the casual laiiare of crops under im- 
perfect arrangements of culture. Now, the one 
great qualification for wrestling strenuously with 
such difficult contingencies in solitary situaiiuns, is 
the spirit of cheerful hope ; but^ when any room had 
been left for apprehending a supernatural curse rest- 
ing upon their efforts — equally in the most thought- 
fully pious man and the most craziiy superstitious — 
all spirit of hope would be blighted at once ; and the 
religious neglect As'oiild, even in a common human 
way, become its own certain executor, through mere 
depression of spirits and misgiving of expectations. 
WeU, therefore, might Cicero in a tone of defiance 
demand, " Quam vero Graecia coloniam misit in -^Eto- 
liam, loniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine Pythio 
(^e Delphic), aut Bodonaeo, aut Hammonis orao- 
ulo ? " An oracular sanction must be had, and from 
a leading oracle — the three mentioned by Cicero 
were the greatest;'** and, if a minor oracle could 
have satisfied the inaugurating necessities of a regu- 
lar colony, we may be sure that the Dorian states of 
the Peloponnesus, who had twenty-five decent orsp 
cles at hoiiie (thcit is, within the peninsula), would 
not so constantly have carried their money to Del- 
phi. Nay, it is certain that even where the colonial 
counsels of the greater oracles seemed extravag^t, 
though a large discretion was allowed to remon- 
strance, and even to very homely expostulations, 

* To whiofa at one time must be Added, m of equsl nak, tbe OrMl« 

ef the Branchide^, in Asia Minor. Bnt this had been dodtroyed bjr 
the Persians, in rcUliation of tbe Athenian outrages at Sardk. 
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Btill, in the last resort, no doubts were felt that the 

oracle must be right. Brouwer, the Belgic scholar, 
who has so recently and so temperately treated 
these subjects (Histoire de la CSvilisation Morale et 
Religieuse chez les Grecs: 6 tomes: Groningue — 
1840), alleges a case (which, however, we do not 
remember to have met) where the client ventured to 

object : — " 3[on 7'oi ApolloUj je crois que fa es fouV 
But cases are obvious which look this way, thou^ 
not going so far as to charge lunacy upon the lord 
of prophetic vision. Battus, who was destined to be 
the eldest father of Cyrene, bo memorable as the first 
ground of Greek intercourse with the African shore 
of the Mediterranean, never consulted the Delphic 
Oracle in reierence to his eyes, which happened to 
be diseased, but that he was admonished to prepare 
for colonizing Libya. — " Orant me patience," would 
Battus reply; ''here am I getting into years, and 
never do I consult the Oracle about my precious 
sight, but you. King Phcebus, begin your old yam 
about Cyrene. Confound Cyrene I Nobody knows 
where it is. But, if you are serious, speak to my 
son — he's a likely young man, and worth a hun- 
dred of old rotten hulks, like myself/^ Battus was 
provoked in good earnest \ and it is well known that 
the "^ole scheme went to sleep for several years, 

until King Phcebus sent in ;i gentle refieslicr to Bat- 
tus and his islanders, in the shape of failing crops, 
pestilence, and his ordinary chastisements. The 
people were roused — the colony was founded — and, 
after utter failure, was again re-founded, and the 
results justified the Oracle. But, in all such cases, 
and where the remonstrances were least respectful. 
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or where the resiBtance of inertia was longesti we 

differ altogether from M. Brouwer in his belief, that 
the suitors fancied Apollo to have gone distracted. 
If they ever said so, this must have heen merely by 
way of putting the Oracle on its mettle, and calling 
forth some pMner—uot any essentially different- 
answer from the enigmatic god ; for there it was 
that the doubts of the clients settled, and oii that it 
was the practical demurs hinged. Not because even 
Battus, vexed as he was about his precious eyesight, 
distrusted the Oracle, but because he felt sure that 
the Oracle had not spoken out ii^eely ; therefore, had 
he and many others in similar circumstances pre- 
sumed to delay. A second edition was what they 
waited for, corrected and enlarged. We have a 
memorable instance of this policy in the Athenian 
envoys, who, upon receiving a most ominous doom, 
but obscurely expressed, from the Delphic Oracle, 
which politely concluded by saying, And so get 
out, you vagabonds, from my temple — don't cum- 
ber my decks any longer ; were advised to answer 
sturdily — No I — we shall not get out — we mean 
to sit here forever, until you think proper to give us 
a more reasonable reply." Upon which spirited 
rejoinder, the Pythia saw the policy of revising her 
tmly brutal rescript as it had stood originally. 

The necessity, indeed, was strong for not acqui- 
escing in the Oracle, until it had become clearer by 
revision or by casual illustrations, as will be seen 
even under our next head. This head concerns the 
case of those who found themselves deceived by the 
ewni of any oracular prediction. As usual, there is 
H Spartan case of this nature. Cleomenes com- 
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pfadned bitterly that ibB Ontde of Delphi had dck 

ludcd hiiii by holding out as a possibiUly, and under 
given conditions as a certainty, that he should pos- 
■eaa himoelf of Argos. BntihaOraele was justified: 
there was an inconsiderable place outside the walls 
of Argos which bore the same name. Most readers 
will xemember the case of Oambyses^ who had bera 
assured by a legion of oracles that he should die at 
iik:batana. SuHering, therefore, in Syria irom a 
soratoh inflioted upon his thigh by his own sabre, 
whilst angrily sabring a ridicnloiis quadniped whom 
the Egyptian priests had put forward as a god, he 
fiilt quite at his ease so long as he lemembeied hie 
Tast distanoe from the mighty capital of Media, to 
the eastward of the Tigris. The scratch, however, 
inflamed^ for his intemperance had saturated his 
system with oombostible matter; the inflammation 
spread ; the pulse ran high : and he began to feel 
twinges of alarm. At length mortification com* 
menced: bnt still he tmsted to the old prophecy 
about Ecbataaa, when suddenly a liorrid discovery 
was made — that the very Syrian village at his own 
head-quarters was known by the pompous name of 

Ecbatana. Josephus tells a similar story of some 
man contemporary with Herod the Great. And we 
must dl remember that case in Shakspeare, where 

the first king of the red rose, Ilenry IV., had Imi^- 
&ncied his destiny to be that he should meet his 
death in Jerusalem ; which naturally did not quicken 
his zeal for becoming a crusader. "AW time 
enough," doubtless he used to say; ''no hurry at 
all, gentlemen t But at length, finding himself 
pronounced by the doctor ripe for dying, it became 
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a question whether the prophet were a false prophet, 
or the doctor a false doctor. However, in such a 
case, it is something to have a collision of opinions 

— a prophet against a doctor. But^ behold, it soon 
transpired that there was no collision at all. It waa 
the Jerusalem chamber, occupied bj the king as a 
bed room, to which the prophet had alluded. Upon 
which his majesty reconciled himself at once to the 
ugly necessity at hand — 

*t Xn that Jeniflal«m ahaU Harry die." 

The last case — that of oracular establishments 
turning out to be accomplices of thieves — is one 

which occurred iii Eg'ypt on a tscale of some extent; 
and is noticed by Herodotus. This degradation 
argued great poyerty in the particular temples : and 
it is not at all iniprobable that, amoug'st a hundred 
Grecian Oracles, some, under a similar temptation, 
would fall into a similar disgrace. 

But now, as regards even this lowest extremity 
of infamy, much more as regards the c^uaiilied sort 
of disrepute attending the three minor cases, one 
single distinction puts all to rights. Tlie Greeks 
never coniuunded the temple, and household of offi- 
cers attached to the temple service, with the dark 
functions of the presiding god. In Delphi, besides 
the Pythia aiid priests, with their train of subordi- 
nate ministei's directly billeted on the temple, there 
were two orders of men outside, Delphic citizens, 
one styled ^^t^etf^ the other styled ' Ootoi, — a sort of 
honorary members, whose duty was probably inter 
oKa, to attach themselves to persons of correspond- 
ing rank in the retinues of the envoys or consulting 

VOL. I. 24; 
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clientB, uud doubtless to collect from them, in con- 
YiviAl moments, aU the seareiii or ges^ information 
which the temple required for SKtisfiustory amiweni. 
If they personally went too far in their intrigues or 
atratagema of deooy, tUe diagrace no more recoiled 
on the god, than, in modem times, the vices or 
crimes of a priest can affect the pure religion at 
whose altars ho officiates. 

Meantime, throngh these outside ministers — 
though unaffected by their follies or errors as tre- 
panners — the Oracle of Delphi drew that vast and 
comprehensive information; from ev^ local nook or 
reoess of Oreece, which made it in the end a blessiiig 
to the land. The great error is, to suppose the 
nugority of cases laid before the Delphic Orada 
strictly questions for propheOc functions. Ninety- 
nine in a huudred respected marriages, state-treaties, 
sales, purdiases, founding of towns or colonies, &o., 
which demanded no &cul1y whatever of divinatioii, 
but the nobler fiiculty (though uiipresumptuous) of 
sagacity, that calculates the natural consequences 
of human acts, cooperating with elaborate investig^ 
tion of the local circumstances, li^ in any paper on 
the general civilization of Greece (that great mother 
of civilization for all the world), we should ever 
attempt to trace this element of Oracles, it will not 
be difficult to prove that Delphi discharged the office 
of a central bureau d'adnUnistraiion, a general d^pdt 
of political information, an organ of universal combi- 
nation for the counsels of the whole Grecian race. 
And that which caused the declension of the Oracles 
was the loss of political independence and autonomy. 
After Alexander, still more after the Koman con- 
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qnest, each soparate state, having no powera and no 

motive for asking counsel on Rtatc incaRurcs, natn- 
rally confined itself more and more to ite humbler 
local interests of police, or even at last to its fiimily 

arraDgemeuts. 
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It ia Maelj charged upon itself by thiB age, in 
its character of censor morum, that effeminacy in a 

practical sense lies either amongst its full-biuwn 
faults, or amongst its larking tendencies. A rich, a 
polished, a relSned age, may, by mere necessity of 
inference, be presumed to be a luxurious one ; and 
the usual principle, by which moves the whole trivial 
philosophy which speculates upon the character of a 
particular age or a particular nation, is first of all to 
adopt some one central idea of its characteristics, 
and then without further effort to pursue its integra* 
tion ; that is, having assumed (or, suppose even 
having demonstrated) the existence of some great 
influential quality in excess 8u£Bcient to overthrow 
the apparent equilibrium demanded by the common 
standards of a jubt luitiunal character, the speculator 
then proceeds, as in a matter of acknowledged right, 
,to push this predominant quality into all its conso* 
quenccs, and all its closest aflinities. To g-ive one 
illustration of such a case, now perhaps beginning 
to be forgotten : Somewhere about the year 1755, 
the oucc celebrated Dr. Brown, after other little 
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attempts in literature and paradox, took np the con- 
ceit that Kiigland was mined at her lieurt s core by 
excess of luxury and sensual self-indulgence. He 
had persuaded himself that the ancient activities 
and eiiorGrioB of the country were sapped by long 
habits oi mdoieacc, and by a morbid plethora of en- 
. joyment in every class. Courage, and the old fiery 
spirit of the people, had gone to wreck with the phys- 
ical qualities which had sustaineti them. Even the 
&ults of the public mind had given way under its 
new complexion of character ; ambition and civil dis- 
sension were extinct. It was questionable whether 
a good hearty assault and battery, or a respectable 
knock*down blow, had been dealt by any man in 
London for one or two generations. The doctor 
carried his reveries so far, that he even satisfied him- 
self and one or two friends (probably by looking into 
the parks at hours propitious to his hypothesis) that 
horses were seldom or ever used for riding ; that, in 
&ct, this accomplishment was too boisterous or too 
perilous for the gentle propensities of modem Brit- 
ons ; and that, by the best accounts, few men of 
rank or jOeishion were now seen on horseback. This 
pleasant collection of dreams did Doctor Brown sol- 
emnly propound to the English public, in two octavo 
volumes, under the title of An Estimate of the 
Manners and Principles of the Times ; and the re- 
port of liiaiiy who lived in those days assures us 
that for a brief period the book had a prodigious run. 
In some respects the doctor^s conceits might seem 
too startiing and extravagant ; but, to balance Oiot, 
every nation has some pleasure in being heartily 
abused by one of its own number ; and the English 
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natioii haa always had a special delight in being 

5tlarmed, and iu beiug clearly convinced that it is 
and ought to be on the brink' of ruin. With such 
advantages in the worthy doctor's favor, he might 
have kept the field until some newer extravaganza 
had made his own obsolete, had not one ugly turn 
in political affairs given so smashing a refutation to 
his practical conclusions, and called forth so isudden 
a rebound of public feeling in the very opposite di- 
rectioui that a bomb-shell descending right through 
the whole impression of his book could not more 
summarily have laid a chancery injunction upon 
its further sale. This arose under the brilliant ad- 
ministration of the first Mr. Pitt : England was sud- 
denly victorious in three quarters of the globe ; land 
and sea echoed to the voice of her triumphs ; and 
the poor Doctor Brown, in the midst of all this 

hubbub, cut his own throat w^ith his uvni razor. 
Whether this dismal catastrophe were exactly due 
to his mortification as a baffled visionary, whose 
favorite conceit had suddenly exploded like a rocket 
into smoke and stench, is more than we know. But, 
at all events, the sole memorial of his hypothesis 
which now reminds the English reader that it ever 
existed is one solitary notice of good-humored satire 
pointed at it by Cowper.* And the possibility of 
such exceeding folly in a man otherwise of good 
sense and judgment, not depraved by any brain- 
fever or enthusiastic infatuation, is to be found in 
the vicious process of reasoning applied to such es- 
timates J the doctor, having taken up one novel idea 

^ The InMtimable EsUinate of Brown.** 

VOL. I. 25 
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of the natioiiai character, proceeded afterwards by 
no tentatire inqmrieSy or conipariBoa with actual 
facts and phenomena of daflj experience, bnt reao- 
luteij developed out of his one idea all that it ap- 
peared analytiGaUy to involve ; and postulated and»- 
cionely as a solemn fact whatsoever conld be exhib- 
ited in any possible connection with his one central 
principle, whether in the way of consequence or of 
affinity. 

Pretty much u} ii this unhappy Brunonian mode 
of deducing our national character, it is a very ph^u- 
sible speculation, which has been and will again be 
chanted, that wc, beini; ii luxurious nation, must by 
force of good logical dependency be liable to many 
derivative taints and infirmities which ought of ne* 
cessity to besiege the blood of nations in that predic- 
ament. All enterprise and spirit of adventure, all 
beroism and courting of danger for its own attnu> 
tions, ought naturally to languish in a generation 
enervated by early habits of personal indulgence. 
Doubtless they oup^; a priori, it seems strictly 
demonstrable that such consequences should follow. 
Upon the purest forms of iuierence in Barbara or 
Cetarentf it can be shown satisfactorily that from all 
our tainted classes, a farHari then from our most 
tainted classes — our men of fashion and of opulent 
fortunes — no description of animal can possibly arise 
but poltroons and fainioM, In &ct, pretty gene- 
rally, under the known circumstances of our modem 
English education and of our social habits, we ought, 
in obedience to all the precogniia of our position, to 
hIiow ourselves rank cowank ; yet, in spite of so 
much cxceiient logic, the facts aie otherwise, lio 
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age lias sfaown in its young patri<^8 a mors hotoic 
disdain of sedentary ease ; none iu a martial support 
of liberty or natioiial independence baa ao gay^ roh 
unteered upon Berricea the moat deaperate, or dmmk 
less from martyrdom on the field of battle, whenever 
there was hope to \nyite their diaintereated exer- 
laozie, or grandeur enough in tiie canee to snatafai 

them. Which of us forgets the g-alhiui Mellish, the 
frank and the generous, who reconciled himself so 
gayly to the km of a splendid fortune, and from the 

very bosom of luxury suddenly precipitated hiiiisrll" 
upon the hardships of Peninsular warlare if Which 
of na forgeta the adventorona Lee of Lime, whom a 
princely estate could not detain in early youth from 
courting perils in Nubia and Abyssinia, nor (imme- 
diately upon his return) from dmoat wooing death 
as a volunteer aide-de-camp to the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo ? So again of Colonel Evans, who, 
after losing a fine estate long held out to hia hopes, 
five times over put himself at the head of forlorn 
hopes. Such cases are memorable, and were con- 
apicuona at the time, from the lustre of wealth and 
high connections which surrounded the parties ; but 
many thousand otiiers, in which the sacrifices oi per- 
aonal ease were less noticeable from their narrower 
acale of splendor, had equal merit for the cheerful- 
ness with which those sacrifices were made. 

Here, agaui, in the person of the author before 
us, we have another instance of noble and disinter- 
ested heroism, which, from the magnitude of the sac- 
rifices that it involved, must place him in the same 

* History of tho Greek B^voluUon, by liiumiis Gordon. 
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class as the Mellishes and the Lees. This gallant 
Scotsman, who was bom in 1188, or 1189, lost his 
fiiAher in early life. Inheriting firom him a good 

estate in Aberdeenshire, and one more coiiHiderable 
in Jamaica, he found himficll, at the close of along^ 
minority, in the possession of a commanding fortune. 

Under tliu vig-ilaiit care n ^irLiauious mother, Mr. 
Gordon received the very amplest advantages of a 
finished ednoation, studying first at the University 
of Aberdeen, and afterwards for two years at Oxford ; 
whiist he had previously enjoyed as a boy the bene- 
fits of a private tutor from Oxford, Whatever might 
be the immediate result fix>m this careful tuition, Mr. 
Gordon has since completed his own education in 
the most comprehensive manner, and has carried his 
accomplishments as a linguist to a point of rare 
excellence. Sweden and Portugal excepted, we un- 
derstand that he has personally visited every coun- 
try in Europe. He has travelled also in Asiatic 
Turkey, in Per^^ia, and in Barbary. Frum this per- 
sonal residence in foreign countries, we understand 
that Mr. Oordon has obtained an absolute mastery 
over certain modern languages, especially the 
French, the Italian, the modem Greek, and the 
Turkish."*" Not content, however, with this exten- 
sive education in a literary sense, Mr. Gordon 
thought proper to prepare himself for the part which 
be meditated in public life, by a second, or military 
education, in ^wo separate services ; — first, in the 

* Mr. Oordan is piiTaielj known to be the tmulator of <lie work 
written by a Tiirkiflh miniBtcr, Tekebi J^endi,** pubUihed in the 

Appendix to Wilkinson's Wallachia, and frequently referred to by 
the Quarterly Review in its notices of Oriental affairs. ' 
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British, where he seired in the Greys, and in the 

forty-third regiment ; and subsequently, during the 
campaign of 1813, as a captain on the Bossian ataC 
Thns brilHantly accompUshed for conferring Inatre 
and benefit upon any cause which he miglit adopt 
amongst the many revolutionary movements then 
continuany eme^^g in Sonlhetn Bnrope, he finally 
carried the whole weight of his great talents, pru- 
dence, and energy, together with the unlimited com* 
mand of his parse, to the service of Greece in her 
heroic struggle with the Snltan. At what point his 
Be r vices and his countenance were appreciated by 
the ruling persons in Greece, will be best collected 
from Ihe accompaiiyhig letter, translated from the 
original, in modem Greek, addressed to him by the 
provisional government of Greece, in 1822. It will 
be seen that this official document notices with great 
sorrow Mr. Gordon'^ a])sence from Greece, and with 
some surprise, as a fact at that time unexplained and 
mysterious ; but the simple explanation of this mys- 
tery was, that Mr. Gordon had been brought to the 
very brink ot the grave by a contagious fever, at 
Tripolizza, and that his native air was found essen- 
tial to his restoration. Subsequentiy, however, he 
returned, and rendered the most powerful ncivices 
to Greece, until the war was brought to a close, as 
much almost by Turkish exhaustion, as by the anned 
interference of the three great con(|uerors of Navarino. 

The government of Greece to the Signuk Gordon, a 
man worthy of ail admiration, and a friend of the 
Grecians, health and prosperity. 

" It was not possible, most excellent sir, nor was 
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it a thing endnnble to the descendaatfl of the Gre- 
cians, that they should be deprived any longer of 

thuse imprescriptible rigiita which belong to the 
inheritance of their birth — rights which a barbarian 
of a foreign aoil, an anti-chriatian tyrant, issning from 
the depths of Asia, seized upon with a rubber^ s 
hand^ and, lawlessly trampling under foot, adminis- 
tered up to this time the affairs of Greece, after his 
own lust and will. Needs it was that we, sooner or 
later, shattering this iron and heavy sceptre, should 
recover, at the price of Ufy itself (if (hat were fonnd 
necessary), our patrimonial heritage, that thus our 
people might again be gathered to the family of free 
and self-legislating states. Moving, then, under 
such impulses, the people of Greece advanced with 
one heart, and perfect unanimity of council, against 
an oppressive despotism, putting their hands to an 
enterprise beset with difficulties, and hard indeed to 
be achieved, yet, in our present circunibtdnces, if 
any one thing in this life, most indispensable. This, 
then, is the second year which we are passing since 
we have begun to move in this glorious contest, 
once again struggling, to all appearance, upon une- 
qual terms, but grasping our enterprise with the 
right hand and the lefb, and with all our might 
stretching forward to the objects before us. 

'* It was the hope of Greece that, in these seasons 
of emergency, she would not fail of help and earnest 
resort of fiiunds li om the Christian nations through- 
out Europe. For it was agreeable neither to human* 
ity nor to piety, that the rights of nations, liable to 
no gTudgrs of malice or scruples of jealousy, should 
be surreptitiously and wickedly filched away, or 
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mocked with outrage and insnlt; but that they 
should be settled firmly on those foundations which 
Katare herself has fornished in abundance to the 
condition of man in sociely. However, so it was, 
that Greece, cherishing these most reasonable expect- 
ations, met with most onmented disappointments. 

''Bat yon, noble and generous Englishman, no 
sooner heard the trumpet of popular rig-hts echoing 
melodiously from the summits of Taygetus, of Ida, 
of Pindus, and of Olympus, than, turning with listen* 
ing ears to the sound, and immediately renouncing 
the delights of country, of family ties, and (what is 
above all) of domestic luxury and ease, and the 
happiness of your own fireside, you hurried to our 
assistance. But suddenly, and in contradiction to 
the universal hope of Greece, by leaving us, you have 
thrown us all into great perplexity and amazement, 
and that at a crisis when some were applying their 
minds to miUtary pursuits, some to the establishment 
of a civil administration, others to other objects, but 
all alike were liiirrying aud exerting themselves 
wherever circumstances seemed to invite them. 

Meantime, the government of Greece having . 
heard many idle rumors and unauthorized tales dis- 
seminated, but such as seemed neither in correspond- 
ence with their opinion of your own native nobility 
from rank and family, nor with what was due to the 
newly-instituted administration, have filipfhted and 
turned a deaf ear to them all, coming to this xesolu* 
tion — that, in absenting yourself from Greece, you 
are doubtless obeying some strong' necessity; for 
that it is not possible nor credible of a man such as 
yon displayed yourself to be whilst living amongst 
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OS, that he should nieau to insult the wretched — 
least of all, to insult the unhappy and much-suffering 

people of Greece. Under these circuiiistances^ both 
the deliberativ-e and the executive bodies of the 
Oreciaa gOTemment, assembling separately, have 
come to a resolution, without one dissentient voice, 
to invite you back to Greece, in order that you may 
again take a share in the Grecian contest — a con- 
test in itself glorious, and not alien from your char- 
acter and pursuitB. For tlie liberty of any one nation 
cannot be a matter altogether indifferent to the rest, 
but naturally it is a common and diffusive interest ; 
and nothing can be more reasonable than that the 
fioglishman and the Grecian, in such a cause, should 
make tiiemselves yoke-fellows, and should participate 
as brothers in so holy a struggle. Therefore, the 
Grecian government hastens, by this present distin- 
guished expression of its regard, to invite you to the 
soil of Greece, a soil united by such tender memorials 
with yourself ; coniident that you, preferring glorious 
poverty and the hard living of Greece to the luxury 
and indolence of an obscure seclusion, will hasten 
your return to Greece, agreeably to your native 
character, restoring to us our valued English con* 
nection. Farewell ! 

".The Vice-President of the Executive, 

" Athakasius Kakakarss. 
I " The Chief-Secretary, Minister of 

Foreign Relations, Negenzz/' 

Since then, having in ISlt connected himself in 

marriage with a beautiful young lady of Armenian 
Greek extraction, and having purchased land and 
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Imfli » hfmm In Argofl, Mr. GofdoB nfty be consid- 

orod in b >me sense as a Grecian citizen. Services in 
the lield having now for some years been no longer 
oaOed for, he has exchanged his patriotio sword for 
a patriotic pen — judging rightly that in no way so 
efieciually can Oreece be served at this time with 
Weslem Europe, as by reoording fidthfolly the course 
of her revolution, tracing the difficulties which lay 
or which arose in her path, the heroism with which 
she sormoimted them, and the multiplied Errors by 

which she raised up others to herself. Mr. Gordon, 
of Ibrty authors who have partially treated tliis 
theme, is the first who can be considered either 
impartial or comprehensiTe ; and npon bis antfaorityi 
not seldom using his words, we shall now present to 
onr readers the first continnons abstract of this most 
interesting and romantic war: 

.Greece, in the largest extent of that term, having 
once belonged to ihe Byzantine empire, is iacluded, 
by ihe misconception of Iiasty readm, in llie great 
wreck of 1453. They take it for granted that, con- 
currently with Constantinople, and the districts 
acyacent, these provinces passed at that disastrous 
era into the hands of the Turkish conqueror ; but 
this is an error. Parts of Greece, previously to that 
era, had been dismembered irom the Eastern empbe ; 
— other parts did not, until long tJ^ler it, share a 
common fate with the metropolis. Venice had a 
deep interest in the Morea ; in that, and for that, 
she fought with Tarious success for generations ; 
and it was not uulil the year 1111, nearly three cen- 
turies ftom the establishment of the crescent in Eu- 
rope, that "the banner of Bt. Mark, driven finaUy 
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from the Moreri and the Archipelago," was henceforth 
exiicil (as respected Greece) to the Xonian Islands. 

In these contests, though Greece was the prize at 
issue, the children of Greece had no natural interest, 
whether the cross prevailed or the crescent ; the 
Bame, for all sabstantial resQltSi was the &te which 
awaited themselves. The Moslem might be the 
more intolerant by his maxims, and he might be 
harsher in his professions ; but a slave is not the 
less a sla^e, though his master should happen to hold 
the saiue creed with himself ; and towards a member 
of the Greek church one who looked westward to 
Rome for his religion was likely to be little less of a 
bigot than one who looked to Mecca. So that we 
are not surprised to find a Venetian rule of policy 
recommending, for the daily allowance of these 
Grecian slaves, ^' a Utile bread, and a liberal applica- 
tion of the cudgel " I Whichever yoke were estab- 
lished was sure to be hated ; and, therefore, it was 
fortunate fur the honor of the Christian name, that 
from the year 1*111 the fears and the enmity of the 
Greeks were to be henceforward pointed exclusively 
towards Mahometan tyrants. 

To be hated, however, sufficiently for resistance, 
a yoke must have been long and continuously felt* 
Fiity years might be necessary to season the Greeks 
with a knowledge of Turkish oppression ; and less 
than two generations could hardly be supposed to 
have manured the whole teritory with an adequate 
sense of the wrongs they were enduring, and the 
withering effects of such wrongs on the sources of 
public prosperity. Hatred, besides, without hope, 
IS no root out of which an effectual resistance can be 
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expected to grow ; and fifty years almost had elapsed 

before a p^reat power luid ;ii isen in Europe, hjivinn^ in 
any capital circumstance a joiut interest with Greece, 
or specially authorized, by visible right and power, to 
interfere as her protector. The semi-Asiatic power 
of Russia, from the era of the Czar Peter the Great, 
had arisen above the horizon with the sadden sweep 
and splendor of a meteor. The arch described by 
her ascent was as vast in compass as it was rapid ; 
and, in all history, no political growth, not that of our 
own Indian empire, had travelled by accelerations 
of speed so terrifically marked. Not that even 
Russia could have really grown in 8treii2:th according 
to the apparent scale of her progress. The strength 
was doubtless there, or much of it, before Peter and 
Catherine ; but it was latent : there had been no 
such sudden growth as people &ncied; but there 
had been a sudden evolution. Infinite resources had 
been silently accumulating from century to century ; 
but, before the Czar Peter, no mind had come across 
ihem of power sufficient to reveal their situation, or 
to organize them for practical effects. In some 
nations, the manifestationB of power are coincident 
with its growth ; in others, from vicious institutions, 
a vast cr^^stallization goes on for ages blindlj^ and in 
silence, which the lamp of some meteoric mind is 
required to light up into brilliant display. Thus it 
had been in Russia ; and hence, to the abused judg- 
ment of all Christendom, she had seemed to leap like 
Pallas from the brain of Jupiter — gorgeously en- 
dowed, and in panoply of civil array, for all pui^ 
poses of national grandeur, at the Jial of one coarse 
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church, Bhe conld not disown a maternal interest in 
the humblest of the Grecian tribes, holding tlie same 
faith with herself, «nd celebrating their worship by 
the same rites. This interest she could, at length, 
Yenture to express in a tone of sufficient emphasis ; 
and Greece became aware that she could, about the 
Tery thne when Turkish oppression had begun tO' 
unite itij victims in aspirations for redemption, and 
had turned their eyes abroad in search of some great 
standard under whose shadow they could flock for 
momentary protection, or for future hope. "What 
cabals were reared upon this condition of things by 
Bussia, and what premature dreams of independenoe 
were oncoiiru^ed throughout Greece in the reign of 
Catherine II., maybe seen amply developed, in the 
once celebrated work of Mr. William Eton. 

Another great circumstance of hope for Greece, 
coinciding with the dawn of her own earliest impe* 
tus in this direction, and travelling port passu almost 
with the growth of her mightiest friend, was the 
advancing decay of her oppressor. The wane of the 
Turkish crescent had seemed to be in some secret 
connection of fatal sympathy with the growth of the 
Kussian cross. Perhaps the reader will thank us for 
rehearsing the main steps by which the Ottoman 
power had flowed and ebbed. The foundations of 
this empire were laid in the thirteenth century, by 
Ortogrul, the chief oi a Tuikoman tribe, residing in 
tents not &r from Doiylaeum, in Phrygia (a name bo 
memorable in the early crusades), about the tame 
when Jenghiz had overthrown the Seljiikian dynasty. 
His son Osman first assumed the title of Sultan ; 
and, in 1800, liaving reduced the city of Frusa, in 
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BiOkjmm, he mtde it Am ci^iiUl of hk doniakMMi. 
The Snltiiis who iaooeaded him foir some genera- 
tious, all men of vigor, and availiug thembelve^ uot 
kM <if the dacfepitoda which had by that ti^ 
to palsy the BjsisDtiiie aoeptre, thaa of the martial 
and religious lanaticisiu wiiich distingnished their 
own ^oUowers, croaaed the HeUeflpont, conqiiering 
Thraee and the oountriea up to the Danube. In 
145o, the most emiiK iit of these Sultans, ^lahomet 
II., by atonnmg Uoustantiuople, put an end to the 
Boman empiie ; and befim hia death he placed the 
Ottoman power in Europe pretty nearly on that 
basis to which it had again Mien back by 1821. The * 
long interral.of time between fheae two dateain* 
Tohred a memorable flux and reflux of power, and 
an oscillation between two extremes of panic-striking 
gnndenr, in the aaoendingp aoale (inaomaoh that the 
Tuldah Sultan waa enppoaed to be charged in the 
Apocalypse with the dissolution of the Christian 
UlirQiias), and in Ihe deaowding aoaie of panOytio 
dotage tempting ita own instant rain. In apecnlat* 
iiig on the causes of the extraordinaiy terror which 
the Turks once inspired^ it is amusing, and iUustra* 
tiire of the xevolntiona worked by tune, to find it 
imputed, in the first place, to superior discipline ; 
fcr, if their discipline was imperfect, they had, how- 
erer, ^sUmimgBxmj of Jamsaariea, whiiat the whole 
of Ohrlstian Bnrope ^^aa accustomed to fight merely 
summer campaigns with hasty and untrained levies ; 
a aeoond caoae lay in their superior fiuanoea, far the 
Porte had a regalaar revenue, when Ae other powers 
of Europe relied upt Mi ihc lu un I y of their vassals and 
clergy ; and* thirdly, which is the moat surpdaing 
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tmimm ot the wfcde ttaAamant, tiie TihIcb wen bo 
iff ah— d of oilMra in the imoe of imptoTeiiieiit, iliat 

to them belongs the credit of having" first adopted 
the extensive um of gunpowder, and of having iimt 
Ixmight b«tloriii|r4riaiis againtl ibrtiied fdaoea. To 
his artillery and his musketry it was that Selira 
the Ferocious (graadson of that Sultan who took 
OonatantiDopto) was indobted £nr hit yictoriMi in 
Syria and Egypt. Under Solymaa the Magnificent 
(the well-kuown contemporary of the Emperor Charles 
¥.) the Giieaoent is mii^oaed to have attained ita ui- 
moat altitude ; and afaready tot fifty yeaia the canees 
had been in silent progress whicli were to throw the 
fuepondenyiGe into the Ohristiiai scale. In the leign 
of hia aon, Sriim tiie Second, this crisia was alvsadj 
passed; and the battle of Tj< ikihIo, in 1571, which 
odppled the Tuckish navy an a degree never wholly 
Faooverod. gaTo^he fiisi overt signal to Sorope of a 

turn in the course of their })rosperity. Still, as this 
blow did not equally ailect the principal arm of their 
militaiy service, and as the strength of the Qennan 
empire was too much distracted by Ohristtan rivalsfaip, 
the preatige of the Turkish name continued almost 
unbroken nntil their bloody OTertfarow in 1664, at St. 
Gothard, by the imperial Coeval MonteenonK. In 
1678 they received another memorable defeat from So- 
bieski, on which occasion they lost twenty-five thou* 
sand men.^ In what degiee, howerer, the Toridrii 
Samson had been shorn of his original btrength, was 
not yet made known to liittrope by soky adequate ex- 
pression, befiwe the great catastrophe of 1688. In that 
year, at the instigation of the hau^Iily vizier, Kara 
MuiE^taia, the Turks had undei taken the siege of Yien* 
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nm; and great was the alamof the OhriflUiiii in»kL 

But, OB the 12th of September, their army of o&e him* 

dred and illty tliousaud men was totally dispersed 
hj seventy thousand Polea aad Uermans, under John 
Sobieaki — " He conquering Aroiipft Qod^ and God 
him."* Then followed the treaty of Carlovitz, which 
* stripped the Forte of Hungary, the Ukraine, and other 
plaoea ; and henoelbrth/' aaya Mr. Oordon^ £iixope 
ceased to dread the Turks; and began even to look 
upon their existence as a necessary element of the 
balanoe of power among ita atatea." Sfnte of their 
losses, howerer, during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the Turks still maintained a reBpectabie 
attitude againat Christendom. But the warn of the 
Empreea Oatbeiine II., and the French invaaion of 
Egypt, demonstrated that either their native vigor 
was ezhanated and eoperannuated, or, at least, that 
the inatitationa were superannuated bj which their re* 
isuurces had been so long admiuistered. Accordingly, 
at the commencement of the present century, the Sul- 
tan Sdim II. endeavored to reform the militarj disci- 

pi i lie ; but ill the first collision witli the prejudices 
of hia people, and the interest of the Janissaries, he 
perished by sedition. Mnstafa,whoBacceededto the 
throne, in a few months met the same fate. But 
then (1808) succeeded a prince formed by nature for 
snch straggles, — cool, vigorous, cruel, and intiepid. 
This waa Mahmond the Second. He perfect^ nn* 
derstood the crisis, and det( riained to pursue tlie 
plana of hia ancle Selim, oven at the hazard of the 
aame fi^. Why waa it that Torkish soldiers had 

* See the fabllme Soniwt of Ohiabim oa thifl iiibjeot» tm tiiiiilfttad 
by Mr. Wofdfuwtii. 
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been made ridicnloiiB in anns^ aB often aa they had 

met with French troops, who yet were so far from 
being the beat in Christendom, that Egypt herself, 
and the beaten Tnrks, had Boei/ihem in turn uni- 
formly routed by tlic British ? Physically, the Turks 
were equal, at the very least, to the French. In 
what lay their inferiority t Simply in discipline, and 
in tiieir artillery. And so long as their constitution 
and dibcjpiine continued what they had been, suited 
(that is) to centuries long past and gone, and to a 
condition of Christendom obsolete for ages, so lon^ 
it seemed inevitable tiiat the sumo disasters biiould 
follow the Turkish banners* And to this point, ac- 
cordingly, the Sultan determined to address his ear- 
liest reforms. But caution was necessary ; he 
waited and watched. He seized all opportunities 
of profiting by the calamities or the embarrassments 
of his potent nei«^'libors. lie put down all open re- 
volt. Ho sapped the authority of all the great fam- 
iiies in- Asia Minor, whose hereditary influence could 
be a counterpoise to bis own. Mecca and Medina, 
the holy cities of his religion, he brought again 
within the pale of his dominions. He augmented 
and fostered, as a counterbalancing force to the Jau- 
issaries, the corps of the Topjees or artillery-men. 
He amassed preparatory treasures. And, up to the 
year 1820, "his government," says Mr. Gordon, 
" was highly unpopular ; but it was strong, stern, 
and uniform f and he had certainly removed many 

impediments to the execution of his ulterior proj* 

ects.^' 

Such was the situation of Turkey at the moment 
when her Grecian vassal prepared to trample on her 
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yoke. In her European territoriefl she reckoned, at the 

utmost, eight millions of subjects. But these, besides 
being more or less in a semi-barbarous condition, and 
scattered over a very wide smftce of country, were 
80 much divided by origin, by language, and re- 
ligion, that, without the support of her Asiatic arm, 
she could not, according to the general opinion, have 
stood at all. The rapidity of her descent, it is true, 
had been arrested by the energy of her Sultans dur- 
ing ihe first twenty years of the nineteenth century. 
But for the last thirty of the eighteenth she had 
made a headlong progress downwards. So utterly, 
also, were the tables turned, that, whereas in the 
fifteenth century her chief superiority over Chris- 
tendom had been in the three points of artillery, 
discipline, and fixed revenue, precisely in these three 
she had sunk into utter insignificance, whilst all 
Christendom liad been continually improvirig-. Selim 
and Mahmoud indeed had made eHectual reforms in 
the corps of gunners, as we have said, and had 
raised it to the amount of sixty thousand men ; so 
that at present they have respectable held-artillery, 
whereas previously they had only heavy battering- 
trains. But the defects in discipline cannot be rem- 
edied, so long as the want of a settled revenue 
obliges the Sultan to rely upon hurried levies from 
the provin<5ial militias of police. Turkey, however, 
might be looked upon as still furniidable for internal 
purposes, in the haughty and fanatical character of 
her Moslem subjects. And we may add, as a con- 
cluding cii-cinnstLiiice of :somc interest, in this sketch 
of her modern condition, that pretty nearly the same 
European territories as were assigned to the eastern 
VOL. I. 26 
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Bomau ompire at the time of its separatioQ from the 
irestem^* were mcla4ed within the frontier Une of 
Turkey, on the first of January, 1821. 

Precisely in this year commenced the Greciaii 
terolntion. Uoncorrenflf with the deoay of her 
opproMor the Sultan, had been the prodigioM 
growth of her patron the Czar. lu what degree 
ahe looked up to that throne, and the intri^piea 
which had been puretied with a yiew to that con- 

iioction, may be seen (as wc have already noticed) 
in Eton's Turkey — a book which attracted a great 
deal of notice abont thirty years ago. MeantiiM, 
besides this secret reliance on Russian countenance 
or aid, Greece had since that era received ^eat 
encouragement to revolt from the Bnoceesfol expm- 
ment in that direction made by the Turkish province 
of Servia, In 1800, Czerni George came forward as 
the aeserter of Servian independence, and drove the 
Ottomans out of that proTince. PersanaO^ he waa 
not finally successful. But his example outlived 
him ; and, after fifteen years', straggle, Servia (says 
Mr. Gordon) ofibred ''the nnwonted spectacle of a 
brave and armed Christian nation living* under its 
own laws in the heart of Turkey,^' and retaining no 
memorial of its former servitude, bat tiie payment 
of a slender and precarious tribute to the Sultan, 
with a verbal profession of allegiance to his sceptre. 
Appearances^.were thus saved to the pride ai the 
haughty Moslem by barren concessions which cost 

♦ «The vitals of tho m()n;irc'!jj lay witiiia that vfist trianglo cir- 
cum^ribed by the Uanubo, the ^a ve. the Adriatic, Euxino, and Egcaa 
Seas, who'c altitudo may be computed at five hundred, and the leogUl 
of iti base at seven hundred geo(;rapbioal miles." ^Goaoon. 
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no real sacriUce to the substantiidly victorious Ser< 

Examples, however, «re tbrowii awaj upon a peo^ 

pie utterly de;t^raili d by loii<^ oppression. And the 
Greeks were pretty iiearly in tliat ooiidition. ''It 
woidd, no dottfatt'' nyu Mr. Oorckm, be pOMiUe 
to cite a more cruel oppression than that of the 
Turks towards their Christian subjects, but none so 
JiMed iQ brwk men^s wpiriL^' The Oieeka, in ftot 
{under wliicli mine are to be imdeivtood, not onlj 
those who speak Greek, but the Christian Albanians 
of Eounelia and the Moiea, apeaking a different 
language, bnt united with the Ore^ in aplritaal 
obedience to the same cliurch), were, in tlie em- 
phatic phrase of Mr. Uordon, " the slaves of slaves 
that ia to say, net only ware they liable to the nni- 

Tersal tyranny of the despotic Divan, but "through- 
out the empire they were in the habitual intercourse 
of life Bobjeoted to vezatiou, aftonte, and exaction^ 
from Mabofne^ns of every rank. Spoiled of their 
goods, insulted in their religion and duniestic honor, 
they eonld rarely obtain justice* The sUgbteat flash 
of courageone resentment brought down swift de- 
struction on their heads ; and cringing humility alone 
enabled them to Uve in ease, or even in sa&ty/' 
Stooping nnder tins iron ydce of humiliation, we 
have reason to wonder thai the Greeks preserved 
sufficient nobility of mind to raise so much as their 
wishes in the direction of independence. In a con- 
dition of abasement, from which a simple act of 
apostasy was at once sufficient to raise them to 
honor and wealth, ''and from the meanest serfs 
gathered them to the caste of oppreasors/' we 
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ought not to wonder that some of the Greeks should » 
be meui perfidious, and dissembling, but rfttiier that 

any (as Mr. Gordon says) "had courage to adhero 
to their rehgion, and to eat the hread of affliction." 
But noble aqpirations are fi»iiiiiately indestraetiUe 
in hnman nature. And in Oreeoe the lamp of inde- 
pendence of spirit had becfn partially kept alive by 
the eoEistence of a native militia^ to whom the Otto- 
man goTemment, oat of mere necessity, had com- 
mitted the local defence. These were called Arma- 
k>le$ (or Gendarmerie) ; their available strength was 
reckoned by PonqneviUe (for the year 1814) at ten 
thousand men ; and, as they were a very eilectual 
little host for mainta 11111)0-, £K>m age to age, the 
^'tme fittth militant" of Greece, namely, that a 
temporary and a disturbed occupation of the best 
lands in the country did not constitute an absolute 
conqnest on the part of the Moslems, most of whom 
Hooked for seomity with their ftmilies into the 
stronger towns ; and, as their own murtirLl appear- 
ance, wi^i arms in their hands, lent a very plausible 
conntenance to their insinuations that tiiey, the 
Christian Armatoles, were the true bond fide gov- 
ernors and possessors of the land under a Moslem 
Suzerain; and, as the general spirit of. hatred to 
Turkish insolence was not merely maintained in 
their own local stations,"^ but also propagated thence 

♦ Originally, it pcotti^, there were fourteen orinpanie? (or capita^ 
nrrta-) settled by imperial diplomas in tlio mountains ol Olympus, 
Othryx, Pindus, and CEta ; and distinct appropriations were made by 
the Divan for their support. Wuhiti tbe Morea, the inatitutiou of 
the Armatoles was never tolerated ; but there the same spirit was 
kept ali vo by tribes, suoh as the Mainatii, whO0e insurmonntablQ 
adrantagi s of nntural potition eoftblod tbmn etomslly to bdOa Hf 
^ most powerful enemj. 
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with activity to every part of Greece ; — it may be 
inteiestiDg to hear Mr* Gordon's aocaimi of their 
pecntiar oompocdtion a&d haUits. 

"The Turks/^ says he, "from the epoch of Ma- 
hommed the Second, did not (unlee« in Thessaly) 
gmerally settle there. Beyond Mount (Eta» although 

they seized the bcbt lauds, the Mussulman inhab- 
itaata^ were chiefly composed nf the garrisons of 
towns wHfa tiwir fiunilies. Finding it impoasibia to 
keep in subjection with a small force so many rugged 
cantons, peopled by a poor and hardy race, and to 
hold in eheok the robbem of Albania, the SoltaiiB 
embraieed liie same policy whidi haa induced them 
to court the Greek hierarchy, and respect ecclesias- 
tical property, — by enliating in their service the 
' armed bande that they conld not deatroy. When 
wronged or insulted, these Armatoles threw off their 
allegiance, infested the roads, and pillaged the coun- 
tiy ; while snoh of the peasants as were driven to 
despair by acts of oppression joined their standard ; 
the term Armatole was then exchanged for that of 
Elefthis [iOmvf] or Thief, a profeaaion esteemed 
highly honorable, when it was exereiaed sword in 
hand at the expense of the Moslems.* Even in 
their qnietest mood, these soldiers curbed Turkish 

• And apparently, tra maj add, wlian aieroiiad al tlia axpwaa of 
wlionioaTar at lea. Hie old ChreoiaD Initlaoi, wUeh Thiujdidei 
ala«ei lo ftaaklj, nndar wbtoli aU wtahmn weia dadioatad to ^n aa 
paaflanlioaoartadafttaikyaaanii nairar to bara bean faUj lootod oat 
froM tta UtOa weeki and naTal fiutaeaNi of tlia Moraa, and of foma 
of the Bgeaa Iskads. Fot, perhaps, tha mora ipiiU of wrong and 
aggression, but some old tradilionaiy oonoeiti and maTfnM, brongM 
on the great orisis of piracy, wliiah fttt wider no Um tmn IkaB of 
the triple thunders of the great allies. 
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tyramiy ; for, the captains and Cfaristian primatea of 
diatricts understanding each other, the former, by 

giving to Boine of their men a hint to desert and turn 
Klefta, could easily circiunTent Mahometans who 
oame on a mission disagreeable to the latter. The 

habits and manners of the Armatoles, living among 
forests and in mountain passes, were necessarily rude 
and simple : their magniiScence consisted in adorning 

with silver their g"uiis, pistols, and dag-g-ers ; their 
amusements, in shooting at a mark, dancing, and 
singing the exploits of the most celebrated chiefis. 
Extraordinary activity, and endurance of hardships 
and fatigue, made them formidable light troops in 
their native ftstnesses ; wrapped in shaggy cloaks, 
they slept on the ground, defying the elements ; and 
the pure mountain air gave them robust health. 
Such were the warriors that, in the very worst times, 
kept alive a remnant of Grecian spirit/' 

But all these facts of history, or institutions of 
policy, nay, even the more violent appeals to the 
national pride in such memorable transactions as the 
expatriation of the illustrious Suliotes (as also of 
some eminent predatory chieftains from the Morea), 
were, after all, no more than indirect excitements of 
the insurrectionary spirit. If it wore possible that 
any adequate occasion should arise for combining the 
Greeks in one great movement of resistance, such 
continued irritations must have the liighest value, as 
keeping alive the national spirit, which must finally 
be relied on to improve it and to turn it to account ; 
but it was not to be expected that any such local 
irritations could ever of themselves avail to create 
an occasion of sufficient magnitude for imposing 
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silence on petty dissensionsi and for organizing into 
any unity of effort a country so Bplintered and natu- 
rally cut into independent chambers as that of Greece. 
That task, transcending the strength (as might seem) 
of any real agencies or powers then existing in 
Greece, was assumed by a mysterious,^ and, in some 
sense, a fictitious society of corresponding members, 
styling itself the Metceria (J£ta$gia), A more aston- 
ishing case of mighty effects prepared and carried on 
to their uccuniplibhment by small means, magniiying 
their own extent through great zeal and infinite con- 
cealment, and artifices the most subtle, is not to be 
found in history. The secret tribunal of the middle 
ages is not to be compared with it for the depth and 
expansion of its combinations, or for the impenetra- 
bility of its masque. Nor is there in liie whole auiials 
of man a manoeuvre so admirable as that, by which 
this society, silently effecting its own transfiguration^ 
and recasting as in a crucible its own form, organs, 

* Epinu and AcaniaiiU, «te., to tbe north-WMt ; JRonmeUs, TheliMy 
Altlw, to tho oMt I the More*, or PeloponneBos, to the loiLih-wait | 
Md the ialaiid0 lo iddoly difperaed in the ^ean, had tnm i»oaition 
a tepaiftte fnteroBt oyer and aboTO ihtit oommon interest as members 

of a Christian confederacy. And in the absence of some great repre- 
Etijlaliv society, there was no voice commanding enough to merge 
the local inteicist iii tiic univerial one of Greece. The original (or 
Pkilomuse Society), whioh adopted literature for its ostensible object, 
as a mask to its political designs, expired at Munich in 1HU7 ; but 
not before it had founded a successor more directly political, ITence 
arose a confusion, under which man}' of the crowned heads in Europe 
were judged uncharitably as dissemblers or as traitors to their 
•Dgagements. They had subscribed to the first society ; but they 
reasonably held that thii did not pledge them to another, which, 
tboogb inheriting the leoret purposei of the first, no longer masked 
or diiaTowed tbern. 
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and moat easeutial funcUuns, contrived, by mere 
force of aeaaonable silence, or by the very pomp of 

mystery, to carry over from the first or innoxious 
model of tiio Hetceria, to its new organization, all ~ 
thoae weighty names of kings or princes who would 
not haye ^ven tiieir sanction to any association 
liaviug political objects, however artfully veiled. 
The early history of the fietsBria is shrouded in the 
same mystery as the whole course of its political 
movements. Some suppose that Alexander Mauro- 
cordato, ex*Hospodar of Wallachia, during his long 
exile in Bnssia, founded it for the promotion of eda* 
cation, alH)uttbe beginning of the present century. 
Others ascribe it originally to Riga. At all events, 
its purposes were purely intellectual in its earliest 
form, hi lb>15, in consequence chiefly of the disnp- 
pointment which the Greeks met with in their dearest 
hopes from the Congress of Vienna, the Heteeria first 
assumed a political character under the secret influ- 
ence of Count Oapodistria, of Corfu, who, having 
entered the Bussian service as mere private secretary 
to Admirid Tchitchagofif; in 1812, had, in a space of 
three years, insinuated himself into the favor of the 
Czar, so far as to have become his private secretary, 
and a cabinet minister of Bussia. He, however, still 
masked his iinal objects under plans of literature and 
scientific improvement. In deep shades he organised 
a vast apparatus of agents and apostles ; and then 
retired behind the curtain to watch or to direct the 
working of his blind machine. It is an evidence of 
some latent nobility in the Oreek character, in the 
midst of that levity with which all Europe taxes it, 
that never, except once, were the secrets of the 
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society betrayed ; nor was there the least ground far 
jealousy offered either to the stupid Moslems, in the 
Teiy centre of wbom, and round abont them, the 
conspiracy was daily advancing, or even to the rigor- 
ous police of Moscow, where the lietfieria had its 
bead-qtittrlers. In the sin^e instance of treachery 
whicli occiirred, it happened that the Zantiote, who 
made the discovery to Ali Pacha on a motion of 
rerenge, was himself too slenderly and too vaguely 
acquainted with the final prirposes of the HetsBtia 
for effectual mischief, having been fortunately admit- 
ted only to its lowest degree of initiation ; so that 
all passed off without injury to the cause, or even 
personally to any of its supporters. There were, in 
fact, five degrees in the Heta^ria. A candidate of 
the lowest class (styled Adelphoi, or brothers), after 
a minute examination of bis past Ulb and connections, 
and after taking a dreadful oath, under impressive 
eiroumstances, to be &ithful in all respects to the 
society and his afflicted country, and even to assas- 
sinate his nearest and dearest relation, if detected in 
treachery, was instructed only in the general fact 
that a design was on foot to ameliorate the condition 
of Greece. The next degree of Sfjstimenoi, or bach- 
elors, who were selected with more anxious discrim- 
ination, were informed that this design was to move 
towards its object by means of a revohUkm. The 
third class, called Priests ofEleusis, were chosen from 
the aristocracy; and to them it was made known 
that Mb revohition was near ai hand; and, also, that 
there were in the society higher ranks than their 
own. The fourth class was that of the i:>relaU8 ; and 
to this order, which never exceeded ihe number of 

VOL. I, 2t 
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ono hundred and bixteeu, aiid comprehended the 
loading men of the nation^ the most mueBeryed in- 
fonnation was gWea upon all tiie secrets of the 

Iletieria ; after which they were severally appointed 
to a partictthu: district, as supchntendent of its inter- 
ests, and as manager of the whole coTxespondence on 
its concerns with the Grand Arch. This, the crown- 
ing order and key-stone of the society, was reputed 
to comprehend sisteen " mysterious and illastrionB 
names/' amongst which were obscurely whispered 
those of the Czar, the Crown Prince of Bavaria and 
of Wortemborg, of the Hospodar of Waliachia, of 
Connt Capodistria, and some others. The orders of 
the Grand Arch were written in cipher, and bore a 
seal having in sixteen < ompartments the same num* 
ber of initial letters. The revenue which it com- 
manded must have been considerable ; for the lowest 
member, on his noviciate, was expected to give at 
least fifty piastres (at this time abont two pounds 
sterling) ; and those of the higher degrees gave 6*0111 
three liundrcd to one thousand each. The members 
communicated with each other, in mixed society, by 
masonic signs. 

It cannot be denied tliat a secret society, with the 
grand and almost awful purposes of the Hetseria, 
spite of some taint which it had received in its early 
sta^^es from the spirit of German mummery, is fitted 
to fill the iuiagination, and to command homage from 
the coldest. Whispers circulating from mouth to 
mouth of some vast conspiracy mining subterrane- 
ously beneath the very feet of their accursed oppress- 
ors ; whispers of a great deliverer at hand, whose 
mysterious Labarum, or mighty banner of the Oross, 
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was abeady dimly deacried thioiig^ northern miata, 
and whose eagles were ahead j scenting the carnage 

and "savor of death from innumerable hosts of 
Moslems ; whispers of a reyolation which was again 
to cally as with the tmmpet of resurrection, from the 

grave, the land of Timoleon and EpaLhiuondas ; such 
were the preiudings, low and deep, to the tempestur 
ous overtore of revolt and patriotic battle which now 
ran through every nook of Greece, and caused every 
ear to tmgle. 

The knowledge that this mighty cause must be 
sowed in dishonor, — propagated, that is, in respect to 
the knowledge of its plans, by redoubled cringings 
to their brutal masters, in order to shield it from 
suspicion, — but that it would probably be reaped in 
honor ; the belief that the poor Grecian, so abject 
and trampled under foot, would soon reappear 
• amongst the nations who had a name, in something 

of his original beauty and power; these dim but 
elevating perceptions, and these anticipations, gave 
to every man the sense of an ennobling secret con- 
fided to his individual honor, and, at the same time, 
thrilled his heart with sympathetic joy, from approach- 
ing glories that were to prove a personal inheritance 
to his children. Over all Qreece a sense of power, 
dim and vast, brooded for years ; and a mighty 
{diantom, under the mysterious name of Arch, in 
whose cloudy equipage were descried, gloaming at 

intervals, the crowns and seep ti es ol" gi eat j)oteu- 
tates, sustained, whilst it agitated tlieir hearts. 
London was one of the secret watchwords in their 
impenetrable cipher ; Moscow was a countersign ; 
Bavaria and Austria bore mysterious parts in the 
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dnma ; thoagb no sound was heard, nor Toice 

given to the powers Um were wurkiiig, yet, as if 
by mere force of eecret i^ympathy, all mankind who 
were worthy to participate in the enterprise eeemed 

to be linked in brotherhood with Greece. These 
noUons were, much of them, mere phantaams and 
delnsions ; but they were deloaione of mighty efficacy 
fur uruiiiig' the hearts of this oppressed country 
against the terrors that must be faced ; and for the 
whole of them Greece was indebted to the Hetaeria, 
and to its organized agency of apostles (as they were 
technically called), who compassed land and sea as 
pioneers for the coming cmsade.'^ 

By 1820 Greece was thoroughly inoculated with 
the spirit of resistance ; all thinprs were ready, so 
fiur, peihq>s, as it was possible that they should ever 
be made ready onder the eyes and scimitars of the 
enemy. Now came the question of time, — when was 
the revolt to begin t Some contend, says Mr. Goiv 
don, that the Hetasria shonld have waited for a cen- 
tury, by which time they suppose that the growth of 
means in ^vor of Greece would have concurred with 
a more than corresponding decay in her enemy. Bat, 
to say nothing of the extreme uncertainty which 
attends such remote speculation, and the utter im- 
possibility of training men with no personal hopes to 
labor for the benefit of distant generations, there was 
one political argument against that course, which 
Mr. Gordon justly considers unanswerable. It is 

^ Considering how rwy nmeh the oontert did finaUy amamb a 

religtont dtttmeter (eyen Fraoki being attnohed, not u Irlenda of 

OrMM, but simplj m Ghrlstlaas), one cannot bot wonder ibal Ibis 

rommitie term hm not been apfliMl to tbe Qntk wnr in Western 
Boiope. 
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this : Turkey in Europe has been long totterinp^ on 
its basis. Now, were the attempt delayed until 
Eassia had displaced her and occupied her seat^ 
Greece would then have received her liberty as a 
boon from tiie conqueror; and the couBtruction 
would have been that she held it by sufferance, and 
under a Bussian warrant. This argument is conclu* 
sive. But others there were who lancied that 1825 
was the year at which all the preparations for a suc- 
cessful revolt could have been matured. Probably 
some gain in such a case would have been balanced 
against some loss. But it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss that question. Accident, it was clear, might 
bring on the first hostile movement at any hour, 
when the minds of all men were prepared, let the 
means in other respects be as deficient as they might. 
Already, in 1820, circumstances made it evident that 
the outbreak of the insurrection could not long be 
delayed. And, accordingly, in the following year 
aD Greece was in flames. 

This affair of 1820 has a separate interest of its 
own, connected with the character of the very cele- 
brated person to whom it chiefly relates ; but we 
notice it chiefly as the real occasion, the momentary 
spark, which, alighting upon the combustibles, by 
this time accumulated everywhere in Greece, caused 
a general explosion of the long-hoarded iiisurrection- 
ary fury. Ali Pacha, the far-famed vizier of Yannina, 
had long been hated profoundly by the Sultan, who 
in the same propoi Lion loved and inlriiircd liis treas- 
ures. However, he was persuaded to wait for his 
death, which could not (as it seemed) be &r distant, 
rather than risk anything upon the chances of war. 
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And in tfak pnident resolution he would have per- 
severed, but for au affront wliich he could not over- 
IooIl An Albanian, named lamael Fasho Bej, once 
a member of AU'a hooBehold, had incnrred his mas- 
ter's deadly hatred ; and, flying from his wrath to 
vafious places under various disguises, had at length 
taken refiige in Ckmstantinople, and there sharpened 
the malice of Ali by attaching himself to his enemies. 
Ali was Btill further provoked by finding that Ismael 
had won the Sultan's &yor, and obtained an iqppoint> 
ment in the pslaoe. Mastered hj his fory, Ali hired 
assassins to shoot his enemy in the very midst of 
Oonstantinoplei and nnder the very eyes of imperial 
protection. The assassins fidled, having only wounded 
him ; they ^vere arrested, and disclosed the name of 
their employer. 

Here was an insnlt which could not be forgiven : 
Ali Pacha was declared a rebel and a traitor ; and 
solemnly excommunicated by the head of the Mus- 
sulman law« The Pachas of Europe received orders 
to march against him ; and a squadron was fitted out 
to attack him by sea* 

In March, 1820, Ali became acquainted with these 
strong measures; which at first he endeavored to 
parry by artifice and bribery. But, hnding (hat mode 
of proceeding absolutely without hope, he took the 
bold resolution of throwing himself, In utter defiance, 
upon the native energies of his uwu ferocious heart. 
Having, however, but small reliance on his Mahom- 
etan troops in a crisis of this magnitude, he applied 
for Christian succors, and set himself to court the 
Christians generally. As a first step, he restoix»d 
the Armatoles — that very body whose suppression 
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had beeu bo favorite a measure of his policy, and 
pursned so long, so earnestly, and so injuriously to 

his credit amongst the Christian part of the popula- 
tion. It happened, at the £rst opening of the cam- 
paign, that the Christians were equally courted by 
the Sultan's generalissimo, Soljman, tlie Pacha of 
Thessaly. For this, however, that Pacha was re- 
moved and decapitated ; and a new leader was now 
appointed in the person of that very enemj; Ismael 
Pasho, whose attempted murder had brought the 
present storm upon All. Ismael was raised to the 
rank of Serasker (or generalissimo), and was also 
irKido Pru'lia of Yannina and Delvino. Three other 
armies, besides a fleet under the Captain Boy, ad- 
yanced upon Ali's territories simultaneously £rom 
different quarters. But at that time, in defiance of 
these formidable and overwhelming preparations, 
bets were strongly in All's favor amongst all who 
were acquainted with his resources : for he had vast 
treasures, fortresses of great strength, inexhaustible 
supplies of artillery and ammunitioui a country al- 
most inaccessible, and fifteen thousand light troops, 
whom Mr. Gordon, upon personal knowledge, pro- 
nounces "excellent.'' 

Scarcely had the war commenced, when Ali was 
abandoned by almost the whole of his partisans, in 
mere hatred of his execrable cruelty and tyrannical 
goTemment. To Ali, however, this defection brought 
no despond ciic 3 ; and with unabated courage he pre- 
pared to defend himself to the last, in three castles, 
with a garrison of three thousand men. That he 
might do so with entire effect, he began by destroy* 
iug his own capital of Yannina, lest it should afford 
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shelter tu tiiu cueuiy. Still his situation would have 
been most critical, but for the state of affairs ia the 
enemy's camp. The Serasker was attended by more 
than twriity other Pashas. I>ut they were all at 
enmity with each other. One of them, and the brav- 
est, was even poisoned by the Serasker. Provisions 
were running short, in consequence of their own dis- 
sensions. Winter was fast approaching ; the cannon- 
ading had produced no conspicuous effect ; and the 
soldiers were disbanding. In this situation, the Sul- 
tan 'd lieutenants again saw the necessity of courting 
aid firom the Christian population of the country* 
All, on bis part, never scrupled to bid against them 
at any price ; and at length, in itated by the ill-usage 
of the Turks on their iirst entrance, and disgusted 
with the obvious insincerity of their reluctant and 
momentary kindness, some of the bravest Christian 
tribes ^especially the celebrated Suliotes) consented 
to take All's bribes, forgot his past outrages and 
unnumbered perfidies, and, reading his sincerity ia 
the extremity of his peril, these bravest of the brave 
ranged themselves amongst the Sultan's enemies. 
During the winter they gained some splendid suc- 
cesses ; other alienated friends came back to Ali ; 
and even some J^Iahometan Beys were persuaded to 
take up arms in his behalf. Upon the whole, the 
Turkish Divan was very seriously alarmed ; and so 
much BO, that it superseded the Serasker Ismael, 
replacing him with the famous Eourshid Pacha, at 
that time viceroy of the Morea. And so ended the 
year 1820. 

Tiiis state of affairs could not escape the attentioa 
of the vigilant HetsBria. Here was AU Pacha, biiheiv 
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to regarded as an iiMuirnioun table obfttaole ia tlkeir 
fiaih, abBolately ccHupelled by ciroiuiiataiices to be 

their warmest friend. The Turks agaiu, whom no 
circuinstaiices could entirely disarm, were yet crip- 
pled ior the time, and their whole attention preik)- 
cupied by another enemy, most alarming to their 
policy, and most tempting to their cupidity. Such 
aa opportunity it seemed unpardonable to negleot. 
Accordingly, it waa resolved to begm the inaurreo- 
tion. At its Lead was placed Prince Alexander 
Ypsilauti, a son of that Hospodar of Wallactiia 
whose deposition by tiie Forte had produoed the 
Russian war of 1806. This prince's qualifications 
consisted in his iiigU birth, in his connection with 
Bnssia (for he had risen to the rank of nuyor-gen- 
eral in tiiiat service)^ and, finally (if such things can 
deserve a mention), in an agreeable person and man- 
ners. For all other and higher qualifications he was 
^oUy below the situation and the urgency of the 
crisis. His first error was in the choice of his 
ground* For some reasons, which are not suffi- 
ciently explained, — possibly on account of his £unily 
connection with those provinces, — he chose to open 
the war iu Moldavia and VYallaclua. This resolution 
he took in spite of evezy warning, and the most 
intelligent expositions of the absolute neoessity 
that, to be at all eflfectual, the first stand should be 
made in Greece. He thought otherwise ; and, man- 
aging the campaign after his own ideas, he speedily 
involved himself in quarrels, and his army, through 
the perfidy of a considerable ofiicer, in ruinous em- 
barrassmants. This unhappy campaign is circumr 
stantially narrated by Mr. Gordon in his first book ; 
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but, as it never crossed the Danube, and had no oon- 
nection with Greece except by its purposes, we 
flhaU simply ixbeme tfao great outline of its conne. 
The signal for unsurrection was given in Janiiarf, 
1S21 ; and Priace Ypsilanti took the field, by cross- 
ing the Fmth in Maroli. Early in April he received 
a oommnnication ih>m the Emperor of Bussia, which 
at once prostrated his hopes before an enemy was 
seen. He was formally disavowed by that prince, 
erased ftom his army-list, and severely reproached 
for his ''folhj and ingt^atilude/^ in letters from two 
members of the Russian cabinet ; and on the 9th of 
April this &ct was publicly notified in Yassy, the 
capital of Moldavia, by the Rnssian consnl-generaL 
His army at this time consiisted of three thousand 
men, which, however, was afterwards reinforced, but 
wifh no gunpowder except what was casually inter- 
cepted, and no lead except some tliat had been 
stripped from the roof of an ancient cathedral. 

On the 12th of May the Pacha of Ibrail opened the 
campaign. A few days after, the Turkibli troops be- 
gan to appear in considerable force ; and on the 8th 
of June an alarm was suddenly given ''that the 
white turbans were upon them." In the engage- 
ment which followed, the insurgent army gave way ; 
and, though their loss was much smaller than that 
of the Turks, yet, from tiie many blunders committed, 
the consequences were disastrous ; and, had the 
Turks pursued, there would on that day have he&i 
an end of the insurrection. But &r worse and more 
decisive was the subsequent disaster of the 17th. 
Ypsilanti had been again reinforced ; and his ad- 
vanced guard had surprised a Turkish detachment 
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of cavalry in buch a situation that tlicir escape 
seemed impossible. Yet all was ruined by one ofSr 
cer of rank, who got drank, and advanced wifli an 

air of bravado — followed, on a principle of honor, by 
a sacred battalion Ihieros lodws], composed of five 
Irandred Greek Tolonteeni, of birth and education, 
the very 4IUe ot tlie insnrgmt inftntry. The Tnrks 
gave themselves up for lost ; but, happening to ob- 
serve that this drunkard seemed jinsnpported by 
other parts of the army, tiiey snddenly monnted, 
came down upon the noble young volunteers before 
they could even form in square; and nearly the 
* ifrhole, disdaining to fiy, were cut to pieces on the 
g-round. An officer (>f rank, and m ])i"a\ '^ niau, ap- 
palled by this hideous disaster, the allan* of a few 
moments, rode np to the spot, and did all he could 
to repair it. But the cowardly drunkard had fled at 
the first onset, with all his Arnauts ; panic spread 
rapidly ; and the whole force of five thousand men 
. fled before eight hundred Turks, leaving four hun- 
dred men dead on the field, of whom tiiree hundred 
and fifty belonged to the sacred battalion. 

The Turks, occupied with gathering a trophy of 
heads, neglected to pursue. But the work was 
done» The defeated advance fell back upon the main 
body ; and that same night the whole army, panic* 
struck, ashamed, and bewildered, commenced a pre- 
cipitate retreat. From this moment Prince Ypsilanti 
thought only of saving himself. This purpose he 
effected in a few days, by retreating into Austria, 
from which territory he issued his final order of the 
day, taxing his army, in violent and unmeasured 
terms, witii cowardice and disobedience. This was 
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in a limited sense true ; many distinctions, however, 
were called for in mere justice ; and the capital de- 
fectB, after all, were in himaelf. His plan was orig^ 
iuuUy bad ; and, had it been better, he was quite 
unequal to the execution of it. The results were 
unfortunate to all concerned in it. Ypsilanti himself 
was arrested by Austria, and thrown into the un- 
wholesome prison of Mongatz, where, after languish- 
ing for six years, he perished miserably. Some of 
the subordinate officers prolonged the struggle in a 
guerilla style for some little time ; but all were finally 
suppressed. Many were put to death ; many escaped 
into neutral ground ; and it is gratifying to add, that - 
of two traitorb iiinongst the higher officers, one was 
detected and despatched in a summary way of 
▼engeance by his own associates; the other, for 
some tinexplciiiied reason, was beheaded by his Turk- 
ish friends at the very moment when he had put 
himself into their power, in fearless obedience to 
their own summons to come and, receive his icellr 
merited reward ^ and under an express assurance from 
the Facha of Silistria that he was impatiently wait- 
ing to invest him with a pelisse of honor. Such faith 
is kept with traitors ; such faith be ever kept with 
the betrayers of nations and their holiest hopes ! 
Though in this instance the particular motives of the 
Porte are still buried in mystery. 

Thus terminated the first rash enterprise, which 
resulted from the too tempting invitation held out in 
the rebellion then agitating Epirus, locking up, as it 
did, and neutralizing, so large a part of the dispos- 
able Turkish forces. To this we return. Kourshid 
Pacha quitted the Morea with a large body of troops, 
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in the first days of January, 1821, and took the com- 
mand of the army already before Yannina. But, with 
all his great numerical superiority to the enemy with 
whom he contended, and now enjoying undisturbed 
union in hia own camp, he found it impossible to 
make his advances rapidly. Though in hostility to 
the Porte, and though now connected mth Christian 
allies, Ali Pacha was yet nominally a Mahometan. 
Hence it had been found impossible as yet to give 
any color of an anti-Ohriatian character to the war ; 
and the native Mahometan chieftains had tiierefore 
no scruple in coalescing with the Christians of Epims, 
and making joint , cause with All. Gradually, from 
the inevitable vexadons incident to the march and 
residence of a large army, the whole population be- 
came hostile to Kourshid ; and their reuiembrance 
of Ali's former oppressionB, if not effaced, was yet 
suspended in the presence of a nuisance so immediate 
and so generally diffused ; and most of the Epirots 
tamed their arms against the Porte. The same feel- 
ings which goTemed ihem soon spread to the prov- 
inces of Etolia and Acarnania ; or rather, perhaps, 
being previously ripe for revolt, these provinces 
resolved to avail themselves of the same occasion. 

Missolonghi now became the centre of rebellion ; and 
Kourshid^s difficulties were daily augmenting. In 
July of this year (1821) these various insurgents, 
actively cooperating*, defeated the Serasker in several 
actions, and compelled a Pacha to lay down his aims 
on the road between Yannina and Souli. It was 
even proposed by the gallant partisan, Mark Boz- 
SBarifl, that all should unite to hem in the Serasker ; 
but a wound, received in a skirmish, de&»ated this 
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pita. In September fottowing, hofwever, the fsame 

Mark i iterceptad and routed Hassan Pacha in a' 
defile osk ius march to Yamuna ; and in general the 
Turks wefe defeated eTerywhere except at the head- 

quarters of the Serasker, and witii losses in men 
enormoualjr di&proportioned to the occasions. This 
arose partly from tiie necessity under which they lay 

of attacking expert musketeers under cover of breast- 
works, and partly Irom their own precipitance and 
determination to carry eyerything by snrnmary force ; 
''whereas/^ says Mr. Gordon, ''a little patience 
would surely have caused them to succeed, and at 
least saved them much dishonor, .and thousands of 
lives thrown away in mere wantonness.'' But, in 
spite of all blunders, and every sort of failure else- 
wliere, the Serasker was still advancing slowlj 
towards his main objects — the reduction of All 
Pacha. And by the end of October, on getting 
possession of an important part of AU's woriLS, he 
announced to the Sultan that he should soon be able 
to send him the traitor's head, for that he was already 
reduced to six hundred men. A little before this, 
howeyer, the celebrated Maurocordato, with other 
persons of influence, had ariyed at Missolonghi with 
the view of cementing a general union of Christian, 
and Mahometan forces against the Turks. In this he 
was so far successful, that in November a combined 
attack was made upon Ismael, the old enemy of Ali, 
and three other Pachas, shut up in the town of Arta* 
This attack succeeded partially ; butit was attempted 
at a moment draiiiatically critical, and with an effect 
ruinous to the whole campaign, as well as that par^ 
ticular attack. The assailing party, about thirty- 
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fonr Imndred men, were composed in the proper* 

tion of two Christians to one Mahometan. They 
had captured one half of the town ; and, Mark 
Bozzaiis having set this on fire to prevent plunder* 
ing, the four Pachas were on the point of retreating 
under cover of the smoke. At that moment arrived 
a Mahometan of note, instigated by Eourshid, who 
was able to persuade those of his own fidth that the 
Christians were not fighting with any sincere views 
of advantage to Ali, but with ulterior purposes hostile 
to Mahometanism itself. On this, the Ghristian 
division of the army found themselves obliged to 
retire without noise, in order to escape their own 
allies, now suddenly united with the four Pachas. 
Nor, perhaps, would even this have been effected, 
but for the precaution of Mark Bozzaris in taking 
hostages from two leading Mahometans. Thus 
failed the last diversion in lavor of All J'ueha, wlio 
was henceforward left to his own immediate resources. 
All the Mahometan tribes now ranged themselves on 
the side of Kuurshid ; and the winter of 1821-2 
pass( ?d away without further disturlKince in Epirus. 

Meantime, during the absence of Kourshid Pacha 
from the Morea, the opportunity had not been lost 
for raising the insurrection in that important part of 
Greece. Kourshid had marched early in January, 
1821 ; and already in February symptoms of the 
coming troubles appeared at Patrass, ''the most 
flourishing and populous city of the FeloponnesuSi 
the emporium of its trade, and residence of the foreign 
consuls and merchants." Its population was about 
eighteen thousand, of which number two thirds were 
Christian. In Marchi when rumors had arrived of 
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fhe humrreetioii beyond the Danabe, under Alexander 
Tpeilaiiti, tlie fermentation became universal ; and 

the Turks of Tatrass hastily prtp^red for defence. 
Bj the twenty-fifth, the Greeks had purchased all the 
powder and lead which eonld be bad ; and abont the 
second of April they raised the standani of the Cross. 
Two dayg after tLia, fighting began at Patrass. The 
town having been set on fire, the Turkish castle 
threw shot and shells at random ; the two parties 
fought aioongst the ruins, and massacred each other 
without mercy ; the only prisoners that were spared 
owed their lives to fanaticism ; some Christian 
youths being circumcised by the MoUahs, and some 
Torkiah boys baptized by the priests/' 

While the commencement of the war/', says Mr. 
Gordon, " was thus signalized by the ruin of a flour- 
ishing ci^i the insurrection gained ground with 
wonderftal rapidity ; and from mountain to mountain, 
and Village to village, propag'at43d itself to the furthest 
corner of the JL^eloponnesus. Everywhere the peas- 
ants flew to arms ; and those Turks who resided in 

the open country or un tn i t ified towns were either cut 
to pieces, or forced to fly into strongholds/' On the 
second of April, the flag of independence was hoisted 
in Achaia. On the ninth, a Grecian senate met at 
Calamata, in Messenia, having for its president Mav- 
romichalis, Prince or Bey of Maina, a rugged territory 
in the ancient Sparta, fiunous for its hardy race of 
robbers and pirates.* 

* These Mainatlt hmre been mppoaed to b« €f SoUTOiiiaii origin ; 
but Mr. Gordon, upon the Mthorilj of tho fimpofor ConstMitine 
Porph jrn^roQitoi, aMortii that they mo of poro T^^i^n liioad, aai 
WMHno ObfMuM In tto t«lgn of tlint ompeior^s grand&Oior, BmU 
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On tfce sixth of Aprif, the insurrection had spread 
to the narrow territory of Megaris, situated to the 
north of Hie iothmiis. The Albiim»ii population of 
tlifa coinitr7, amoimting to aboat ten liiotiflaxid^ imd 
employed by the Porte to guard the defiles of the 
efttrauce into Peloponnesus, raised the standard of 
rerolt^ and nuvcked to l&yeat tiie AcrocoriiithQi. In 

the Messenian territory, the Bishop of Modon, luiviiif^ 
made his guard of Janissaries dnmk, cut the whole 
of them to pieeea; and then encamping on the 
heighti of Narann, Us lotddrip blockaded that for- 
tress. The abruptness of these moTementSi and 
their abnoat atmultaneona origin at diatancea wo 
considerable, snffieie&tlj prore hon^ripe the Ofeeka 
•were for this revolt as respected temper ; and in 
other inodes of preparation they ne ver covid have 
been ripe whilst overiooked by Turkish masters* 
That haughty race now leUeated from all parts of 
the More a, within the ramparts of Tripolizza. 

In the first action which oconned^ the Arcadian 
Oreeks did not behai^e well ; Ihey ied at tibe very 
sound of the Moslem tread. Colocotroni commanded ; 

His Ibwedmilsa. They are, sml hm been, robbers hj p^im^ 
iioB ; Tobben bj land, pirates by sea ; for which last brandi of their 
inhced occupation they enjoy singular adrantages in their position 

at the point of junction between the Ionian and Egean seas. To 
illustrate their condition of perpetual warfare, Mr. Gordon mentions 
that there wore very lately individuals who had lived for twenty 
years in towers, not daring to stir out lest their neighbors should 
shoot them. They were supplied witli bread and cartridges by their 
wives ; for the persons of women fire sacred in Maina. Two other 
good features in their character are their hospitality and their 
indi s^>o ^ I i ion to bloodshed. Ihey aro in fact gentle thieves — the Robin 
fiooda of (Iteeoe. 

VOL. I. 28 
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aud lio rallied ihcin iigaiu ; but again they deserted 
him at the sight of their oppressors ; and I/' said 
Oolocotroni afterwards, when relating the circum- 
bUuces ol ihis early all'air, having with me only ten 
companions including mj horse, sat down in a bush 
and wept/^ 

Mean lime, affairs went ill at Pa trass. Yussiif 
Pacha, having been detached from Epirus to Euboea 
by the Serasker, heard on his ronte of the insnrrection 
iii l*tlopunnef?nR. Upon which, altering his course, 
he sailed to Tatrass, and reached it on the fifteenth 
of April. This was Palm Sunday, and it dawned 
upon the Greeks with evil uiiiens. First came a 
smai t shock of earthquake ; next a cannonade an- 
nouncing the approach of the Pacha; and, lastly, an 
Ottoman brig' of w.a, which saluted the fort aud cast 
anchor before the town. 

The immediate consequences were disastrous. 
The Greeks retreated ; and the Pacha detached 
Kibaya-Bey , a Tartar officer of distinguished energy, 
with near three thousand men, to the most important 
points of flie revolt. On the fifth of May, the Tartar 
reached Corinth, but found the siege already raised. 
Thence he marched to Argos, sending before him a 
requisition for bread. He was answered by the men 
of Argos that they had no bread, but only powder 
and ball at his service. This threat, however, proved 
a gasconade ; the Kihaya advanced in three columns ; 
cavalry on each wing, and infantry in the centre ; on 
which, after a single discharge, the Argives fled."^ 

* It has a 8ablimo cflToct in the record of this action to hear thai 
tho Argives were drawn Up behind a waU originaUy Hkiead as s 
defenee offainat the del^e ^ Iwchu. 
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Their g-oncral, li^liling bravely, was killed, top-etlier 
with «eveQ liuudred others, and filie^Ji imudred 
womoa captured. The TurkB, having saoked and 
burned Argos, then laid siege to a monastery, which 
smroudered upon terms; and it is hoaarable to tho 
mmDory of this Tartar general, that, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Gordon, at a time when the war 
was managed with merciless fury and continual 
perfdiee on both sides, he obaenred the terms with 
rigorous fidelity, treated all his captives with the 
utmost humanity, and even liberated the women. 

Thns &r the tide had tamed against the Oreeks ; 
but now came a dedsiye reHction in their &yor ; and, 
as if forever to proclaim the ioliy of despair, just 
at the veiy crisis when it was least to have been 
expected, tiie Kihaya was at this point joined by the 
Turks of Tripolizza, and was now reputed to be 
Jbnrteen thousand strong. This proved to be an 
exaggeration ; but the snbseqnent battile is the more 
honorable to those who believed it. At a council of 
war, in the Greek camp, the prevailing opinion was 
that an action conld not prudently be risked. One 
man thought otherwise ; tin's was Anagnostoras ; he, 
by urging the desolations which would follow a 
retreat, brought over the rest to his opinion ; and it 
was resolved to take up a position at Valtezza, a 
village three hours' march from Tripolizza. Thither, 
on the twenty*seventh of May, the Kihaya arrived 

with five thousand nu ti,iii three columns, having left 
Tripolizza at dawn ; und immediately raised redoubts 
opposite to those of the Greeks, and placed three 
heavy pieces of cannon in battery. He hoped to 
storm the position ; but, if he should fail, he had a 
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the situation of the fomitainSy which must soon have 

drawn the Greeks out of their position, as they had 
Water only for tweutj-fouT hoorg' consumption. 

The hattle conunenced : aad the fiiBt &iliire of the 
Kihaya was in the cannonade ; for his balls, passing 
oyer the Greekflj fell amongst a corps of his own 
troops. These now made three assaults ; hot were 
repulsed in alL Both sides kept up a fire iHl night ; 
and each ejLpected that his enemy would retire in 
the darkness. The twenty-eighth, however, found 
the two armies still in the same positions. The bat* 
tie was renewed for five hours : mid then the Kihava, 
finding his troops £iktigued, and that hia retreat was 
likely to be intercepted by Nikitas (a brave partisan 

oflicer bred to arms in the bcrvice of England), who 
was coming up by forced marches from Argos with 
eight hundred men, gave tiie signal for retreat. This 
soon became a total rout ; the Kihaya lost his horse ; 
and the Greeks^ besides taking two pieces of cannon, 
raised a trophy of four hundred Moslem heads. 

Such was the battle of Yaltessa, the inaugural 
perfui iiiancc of the insurrection ; and we have told it 
thus circumstantially, because Mr. Gordon charac- 
terizes it as ** remarkable for the moral effect it pro- 
duced ; and he does not scruple to add, that it 
" certainly decided the campaign in Peloponnesus, 
and perhapi even (he fate ef the revoJutUm," 

Three days after, that is, on the last day of May, 
1821, followed the victory of Doliana^ in which the 
Kihaya, anxious to recover his lost ground, was 
encountered by Nikitas. The circumstances were 
peculiarly brilliant. For the Turkish general had 
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betwecii two and three thousaud men, besides artil- 
Iaij ; wkereas Nikitas at ^rst &ustaiued the attack 
m t hiito e n bttrieaded honsei, with no more than 
ninety-six soldiers, and thirty armed peasants. After 
a resifitance of eleven hours, he was supported by 
wewma brndiod mm ; and in tbe end he defeated the 
Kihi^ with ft Tory eoasldereble Ioe«. 

These actions raised the enthusiasm of the Morea 
to a high point ; Mkd in the mean time othOT parte 
of Oteeee had joined in the lerolt. In tiie fifit week 
of April a,ii insurrection burst out in the eastern 
provinces of Greece, Attiea^ Bodotia, and Phocis. 
Tim inemrgente fimt appeared near Livadi% one of 
the best cities in northern Greece. On the^thip* 
teenth, they occupied Tliebes without opposition. 
Immediately eftor, Odyaaeoa propagated the mrolt 
in Fhooie^ where he had ftinnerly oommtmded aa a 
lieutenant of Ali Pacha's. Next arose the Albanian 
peaaantity of Attioa, gatiioring in anaed bodies to 
tlie weat of Athena. Towarde the end of April, the 
Turks, who composed one fifth of the Athenian pop- 
ulation (then rated at ten thousand), became greatly 
agitaled; and twice proposed a maaaaere of the 
Christians. This was resisted by the humane Kliadi ; 
and the Turks, contenting themselTes with pillaging 
abaent prop rie t or s, began to laj up stores in* the 
AcnypoKs. With ultra Tniirlsh stupidity, however, 
out of pure laziness, at tiiis critical moment, they 
confided the night dnty on tiie ramparts of the city 
to Oreekn. The ooneeqnence may be supposed. On 
the eighth oi May, the Ottoman standard had been 
raised and blessed by an Tman. On the following 
night, a rapid discharge of mnsketcy, and the shonta 
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of Ohrid hM rimil lAbertyl Idber^t proclaiiiied 
thd capture of Athens. Nearly two thousand peas- 
ants, generally armed with clubs, had scaled the 
waUa askd forced the gates. The prisouers taken 
were tieated witii hmnaiutj. But, unfcnrtiinately, 
this cunciit uf Christian sentiment was innncdiately 
arrested by the conduct of the Turks in the Acro- 
pdiflyUi killing nine hostages, and throwing over the 
walls some naked and headless bodies. 

The insuirection next spread to Thessaly ; and at 
laat even to Maoedonia, £com the premature and 
atroaiona violence of tiie Pacha of Salonika. Ap- 
prchending a revolt, he himself drew it on, by cut- 
ting the heads of ike Christian merchants and 
dergj (simply as a measure of preoautton), and 
enforcing his measures on the peasantry by military 
execution. Unfortunately , from its extensive plains, 
this oountiy is peculiarly &?orable to the eyolutions 
of the Turkish cavalry ; the insurgents were, there- 
fore, defeated in several actions; and ultimately 
took refuge in great numbers amongst the convente 
on Mount Athos, whioh idso were driyen into revolt 
by the severity of the Pacha. Here the fugitives 
were safe irom the sabres of their merciless pursu- 
ers ; but, unless succored by sea, ran a great risk of 
perishing by famine. But ;i mure important acces- 
sion to the cause of independence, within one month 
from its first outbreak in Uie Moiea, occurred in the 
Islands of the Archipelago. The three principal of 
these in modern times, aie Hydra, Spezzia, and 
Psarra.^ They had been colonized in the preceding 

* TLcir insignificance in aneieiit tunes is proel«iined bj tli« ob« 
ioaritj of fcheir ftiioi«iil ntaiM— Aperopia^ Tip&rtirai, and P^jm. 
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century, by sonic poor families from Pclopoauesus 
and Ionia. At that time they had gained a scanly 
Biibdstence as fishermen. Gradually they became 
merchants and seamen. Being the best sailors in 
the Soltaa^s dominionii, they had obtained some val- 
nabld privileges, amongst which was that of ezemp- 
tioii from Turkish iiiugistrates ; so that, if they could 
not boast of autonomy, they had at least the advan* 
tage of executing the bad laws^of Turkish imposition 
by chie& of their own blood. And they had the 
further advantage of paying but a moderate tribute 
to the Sultan. So bvored, their commeroe had 
flourished beyond all precedent. And latterly, when 
the vast extension of European warfare had created 
filst-rate markets for graiui selecting, of course^ 
thcee which were highest at the moment, they some- 
times doubled their capitals in two voyages ; and 
seven or eight such trips in a year were not an 
unusual instance of good fortune. What had been 
the result, may be collected from the following 
description, which Mr. Gordon gives us, of Hydra: 
Built on a sterile rock, which does not o&r, at any 
season, the least trace of Tegetation, it is one of the 
best cities in' the Levant, and infinitely superior to 
a/my oAer in Qreeoe; the houses are aU constructed 
of white stone; and those of the aristocracy — 
erected at an iiiiuiense expense, floored with costly 
marbles, and splendidly furnished — might pom fur 
pahon eusn in Uuf oapitalB if Itahf. Before the rev- 
olution, poverty was unknown ; all classes being 
comfortably lodged, clothed, and fed. Its inhab- 
itants at tins epoch exceeded twenly thousand, of 
whom four thousand were able-bodied seamen.'' 
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The other isUuide were, with few exceptions^ arid 

rocks ; and mof»t of them had the inestimable advan- 
tage of Lciiig uiiplagued with a TurkiBh population* 
Kfyoyuig that precious immunity, it may be won- 
dered why fhey shonid have entered into the revolt. 
But for this there were tw o great reasons : they 
were ardent Christians in the first place, and disin- 
terested haters of Hahometanism on its own merits ; 
secondly, as the most powerful * nautical confederacy 
in the Leyant, they anticipated a large booty from 
captores at eea. In that expectation, at first, they 
were not disappointed. But it was a source of 
wealth soon exhausted ; for, naturally, as soon as 
their ravages became known, the Mnssnlmans ceased 
to navl^te. Spezsda was the first to hoist the in- 
dependent flag; this was on the ninth of April, 
1821. Psarra immediately followed her example. 
Hydra hesitated, and at first even decSned to do 
so; but, at last, on the 28th of April, this island 
also issued a msmifcBto of adherence to the patriotic 
cause. On the third of May, a sqnadron of eleven 
Hydriot and seven Spezzia vessels sailed from Hydra, 
having on the mainmast " an address to tiie people 
of the £gean sea, inviting them to rally ronnd the 
national standard: an address that was received 
with entiiusiasm in every quarter of the Archipelago 

•nr. OoidoB mj9 thai ''th«j ooiilil, wHhovl diilMlty, A% oota 
hvodnd »il of ihips, brigs, and soheoiiAn^ waud with firom tiMve 
to twantj-four gmit Mob, and mumed by imn th<»iiiand stout and 
able ■ailon.*' PoaquoTillo aaoiibe« to tbem, in 1813, a force oonaid- 
orablj greater. Bat tbe peaee of Parit(ono year alter Poiiqiieytno*k 
^itbaatea) latarally reduced tbeir power, ai thefr eztraordiDary 
t^ini were aHefCtlMr dependent on war and naval Moekadee. 
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wlieie the Tmks were not nnmerans enough to 

restrain popular feeling/' 

''The success of tlic Greek marine in this £rst 
expedition/' says Mr. Oordon^ " was not confined 
to merely spreading the insnixection thronghont the 
Archipelago : a swarm of swift armed ships swept 
the sea from the Hellespont to the waters of Orete 
and Cypms ; captored every Ottoman trader they 
met with, and put to the sword, or flung overboard, 
the Mahometan crews and passengers ; iur the 
contest already assmned a character of terrible 

ferocity. It wonl 1 be vain to deny that they were 
guilty of shocking barbarities ; at the little island of 
Caatel Bosso, on the Karamanian shore, they butch* 
ered, in cold blood, several beautiful Turkish females ; 
lyid a great number of defenceless pilgrims (mostly 
old men), who, returning from Meccaj fell into their 
power, off Cyprus, were slain wilhont mercy, because 
they would not renounce their faith/' Many such 
cases of hideous barbarity had already occurred, and 
did afterwards occur, on the mainland. But this is 
the eternal law and providential retribution of op- 
pression. The tyrant teaches to his slave the crimes 
and the cruelties which he infficts ; blood will have 
blood ; and the ferocious oppressor is involved in the 
natural reaction of his own wickedness, by the fren- 
sded retaliation of the oppressed. Now was indeed 
beheld the realization of the sublime imprecation in 
Shakspeare : one spirit of the lirst-born Cain '* did 
indeed reign in the hearts of men ; and now, if ever 
upon this earth, it seemed likely, from the dreadful 
acharnement whicli marked the war on both sides, — • 
the Qfsharnem/ent of long-hoarded vengeance and mad- 
voL I. 29 
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dening remembnmoea iu the tireciwi of toworing 
disdain in the aUnned oppressor^— that, in very 
simplicity oi Ualli, UarLiiesa would be Uie burier 
of the dModJ* 

Sodi was the opening scene in the astoniriiing 
drama of the Greek insurrection, which, through all 
iu stages, was destined to move by fire and blood, 
and bejood any war in human annals to Qommand 
the interest of mankind through tiieir sterner affec- 
tions. Wc liave said that it was eminently a ro- 
mantic war ; but not in the meaning with which we 
ai plj that epithet to the semi-fiibnlons wars of Char> 
lemagne and iiis TaUdiiiS, or even to tlie Crusaders. 
Here are no memorable contests of generosity \ no 
trimnphs glorified by mercy ; no sacrifices of interest 
the most basely selfish to martial honor ; no ear on 
either side for the plead in era of desolate aiiiiction i no 
▼oioe in any quarter of commanding justice ; no 
acknowledgment of a common nature between the 
belligerents ; nor sense of a participation in the 
same human infirmities, dangers, or neoessities. To 
the fugitive from the fidd of battle there was scarcely 
a retreat ; to the prisoner there was absolutely no 
hope. Stern retribution, and the very rapture of 
vengeance^ were the passions which premded on 
the one side ; on the other, fanaticism and the cru- 
elty of fear and hatred, maddened by old hereditary 
scorn. Wherever the war raged there followed upon 
the lace of the land one blank Aceldama. A desert 
tracked the steps of the armies, and a desert in which 
was no oasis; and the very atmosphere in which 
men lived and breathed was a chaos of murderous 
pa^bioiis. Still it is true that the war was a great 
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romauoe. For it was filled with change, and witli 
elastio rebound from what seemed final extinction ; 

with the spirit of adventure curried Id the utmost 
limits of heroism ; with self-devotion ou the subiim* 
eat scale, and the very firenzy of patriotic martyr- 
dom ; with resurrection of everlasting hope upon 
ground seven times blasted by the blighting presence 
of the enemy ; and with flowers radiant in promise 
springing fbrerer firom under the very tread of the 
accursed Moslem. 

KoxK. — We hare thought that we should do an acceptable serrice to 
th« reader by presenting him with a sketch of the SuIioteF, and th« 
noBt meiiKHrabto iK>int8 in their history. We have derived it (as tQ 
the &ots) from a little work originaUj oompefed bj an Albanian in 
modem Qreek^ and printed at Yeiiioe in 1816. Xhia work was Im* 
mediately tranalated into Italian* by Gherardini, an Italian ofleer 
of Milan ; and, ton yean ago^ with some few omiantonit, it wai repro- 
dneed in an Xngliih Tendon ; but in this eoontry it Menu never to 
have attracted pobUe iiotiee, and ia probably now forgeitea. 

With respect to the name of Bnli, the Snliotes theniMlTei traee it 
to an aooident : — ''Some old men," eayi the Albanian author, 
iwoiting Ub own personal investigations amoqget the oldest of the 
8aliotes» " replied that they did not lemember having any informa- 
tion from their aneestors oonemiing the tet inhabitants of Soil, 
oxoept this only : that some goat and swine herds used to lead their 
flocks to graze on the mountains where Suli and Ghiafa now stand ; 
that these mountains were not only steep and almost inaooessible, but 
clothed with thickets of wood, and infested by wild boars ; that these 
herdsiueij, bciiji^^ ()|iprLi;5ed hy IIhj tyranny of the Turks of a vUlage 
called to tiiis day Ga,rdichi, took the resolution of flying for a dis- 
tance of six hours' journey to this sylvan and inaccessible position, oi 
sharing in commuii the few animals which they had, and of suffer- 
ing voluntarily every physical privation, rather than submit to tho 
slightest wrung froui their foreign tyrfints. This resolution, they 
added, must bo presumed to have beeu executed with success ; be- 
cause we iind that, in tho lapse of five or p\x yearp, these original 
oooupants of tho fastness were joined by thirty other jhinilies. Some- 
where aboat that time it was that they began to awaken the jealousy 
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•r tbi *JMu I Md * Mftaia Tork, nuMd Svli, wont In lu^ Mora 
Md dtWaiiwi, with ttauj otiMr M w ciitot, lo ap^l thflm firam this 
•faroog {xmIUoii ; but our aio«t Ibrefftthen met them with anas in 
* their haade. BoU, the letder tad laeiter of the Tnrkfl, was killed 
ontright upon the groaad ; and, on the rery spot where lie fell, at 
Mi'u daj sUnds the centre of oar modem Suli, which took ita name, 
therefore, from that same slaughtered Turk, who was the first inso- 
Kut and laaliciuus enemy with whom our country in ita dajs of 
iufaocy had to citnteiKi fur its existence.'* 

Such 19 tbo most plaui»iblo accuuat which can dow be obtained of 
the inrunabuln of this most indomitable little community, nnd of the 
circum.-tunce:3 under which it ae^iuired its siooe illustrious name. It 
wn«. pcrhapp, natural that a little town, in the centre of insolent and 
Litter enemies, should a?3umo a name which wuuld lon^ convey to 
their whole noighborhood a stinging lesson of mortification, and of 
prudential warning against similar molestations. As to the chronology 
of this little state, the Albanian author assures us, upon the testi- 
monjof the same old Soliotes, that " seventy years before " there were 
barely ona hnndred men fit for the actire datiee of war, which, in 
ordinaiy states of soeietyv would imply a total population of four 
hnndred sonls. That may be taken, therefore, as the extreme limit 
af the Bniieto popnlation at a period of seyenty years anteeedentty 
to the date of the eonvenatioa on iriiidi he founds his infonnation. 
Bat, as he has nafbttunately omitted to fix the exact era of these 
eoBYorsaUotts, the whole valna of his aoourafly is neutralised by his 
own oarelessneM. Howerer, it is probable* from the internal eri- 
denee of his book, whioh brings down aflUrs below the year 1812, 
that his information was eolleeted somewhere about 1810. We must 
eany baok the epoeh, therefore, at whieh Suli had risen to a popula* 
tion of four hundred, pretty nearly to the yesr 1740 ; and sinoe, by 
the same traditionary eridenee, Soli had thm aecomplished an inde- 
pendent existence through a space of eighty years, we have reason 
to conclude that the very first gatherings of poor Christian herdsmea 
to this sylvan luary, when stung to madness by Turkish insolence 
and persecution, would take place about the era of the Kestoration 
(of our Charles II.), that is, in 1660. 

In more modern time«, the Soli otos had expanded into four sepa- 
rate little town?, peopled by five hundred and pixty families, from 
which they were able to draw ono tLuusaud first-rate soldier.^. But, 
by a very politic arrangement, they had colonized with sixty-six 
other families seren neighboring towns, oyer which, from situation. 
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ilbtj kmd long htm tkH to exeMbe • niHIuy prapoadenmie. flie 
WaeAti W9V« iiiMloalable whkh tb«j obtained bj this ooaiiMlioii* 
Al CIm iM slutii of war the ll|^tliig nm niMted with no inovm- 
ImMMOi bai tboir Mrmi, Muminitlon, nnd a Ibw doji* pfovidon, into 
tbo fimr towns of Soli pvoper, wbiob nil lay within tfant ring teoo of 
ftningntbio pnrttloa firom wiiioh no aimioBoeald mrdldodgo tbom ; 
w oa tii n o, thoy aodrotlj drew nqiplies from tbo ssren aiioointe towni» 
wliieli wore better flitnnted than thomaelTea for agrioiiltnre, and wiiioli 
(apparently taking no part in tbe war) pnrmed tboir ordinary labort 
fuimoleeted. Ibeir taotioe wereaimplet bnt jndioioiu; if they taw a 
body of five or six tfionnuiid adnuMlng against their position, know- 
ing tliat it was idle for them to meet such a force in the open field, 
they contented themselves with detaching' one hundred aud lilty or 
two liundred men to skirmish on their Hanks, and tu harass them 
according to the advantages of the ground ; but if they saw no more 
tl»an five hundred or one thou.-^and in the hostile coliunn, they then 
issued in equal or superior nuiabi-i?., in the certainty of beating them, 
striking an elTectual panic into their hearts^ and also of profiting 
largely by plunder and by ransom. 

In so small and select a community, where so much must continu- 
ally depend upon individual qualities and personal heroism, it may 
readily bo suppo?ud that thews, urn ^^^uld jilay an important part; 
in fact, " the vromcn cnrrj' arms and hght bravely. "When the men 
go to war, tho women bring them food and provisions ; when they see 
their strength declining in combat, they run to their assistance, and 
fight along with them ; but, if by any chance their husbands behave 
with cowardice, they snatoh their ams from them, and abuse them, 
calling then mean, and unworthy of having a wife." Upon these 
feelings there has even been built a law in Suli, which must deeply 
interest the pride of women in the martial honor of their husbands ; 
agreeably to this law, any woman wheee husband hae dlitinguished 
himself in battle, npon going to a Unintain to draw water, haa the 
liberty to drivo away another woman whoee hnaband is tainted with 
tbe reproaoh of oowatdioe $ and aU who sneeoed her, fipooi dawn to 
dewy eve,** nntem nnder the ban of the same withering stigma» liaTO 
the same privilege of taunting her with her hnsbandii b aeea em, and 
of stepi^ng between her or her oatHe nntii their own wants are fiilly 
fnpplied. 

This soeial eonsideratioa of tho fomale sex, in right of their has* 
band^niilllasyhoMftiStismadaavallaUollDriiotriiing purposes i osi 
onooeoisioniipmodthoabBolatdialfntionoftiMtrlbo. Inonoof 
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tkt iMii dwpMte aiMvlti mide hj Ali Pidi» apoQ Bali, when tliAt 
^jubI wai biflMeU pfMoit at tlM homd of eif lit tiuNuaiid piekod meii> 
■aimatod with IIm praniMof Are Imndred plistra a man, to aa many 
M liioBid eoter Soli, aftar tea hamf flghUag under an enfeebling 
mm, and tuaj of tha Snliota mnakati being xaadaied naeleBS bj oon- 
iiaaal dlaehargea, a large bodj of the enemy had aotuallj anoeeeded 
Im oeeup^iug tha nored interior of Sail itaelt At tiiat erltieal 
aoBMnty wliea AU waa in tha vary paroijnaa frantio aznltatSon, 
tha Miote women, seeing that tha general Ihte hinged upon the next 
fire minutes, turned upon the Tnrkf m wutne, and with snoh a raptore 
of sudden fury, that the conquering army was instantly broken ^ 
thrown iijto panic, pur>ueJ ; and, in that st&te of ruinous disorder, 
vrsvi Uivi uiiJ ilauked by the d.l i], who were uuw recovering from their 
deft at. The cunsenuencei, fium Liie nature of the ground, were fatal 
to ih© Turkish army and enterprise ; the whole camp equipage was 
captured ; none saved their lives but by throwing away their arms ; 
one third of the Turks (one half by some accounts) perished on the 
retreat ; the. rest returned at intervals as an unarmed mob ; and the 
blfHxly, perfidious Pacha hiui.-t It iivod his life only by killing two 
hor - - in his ha^te. So total w:i~ tho rout, and so bitter the mortifi- 
cation of Ali, who had seen a smaii band of heroic women Fnatch the 
long-sought prize out of his very grasp, that for some weeks he shut 
himself up in bis palace at Yannina, would receive no visits, and 
issued a proclamation imposing instant death upon anj man detected 
in looking ont at a window or other aperture — as heing presumably 
engaged in noticing the various ezprenions of iue defeat whioh were 
oontinaallj retamiog to Yannina* 

The wars, In whioh the adrentarona eonrage of tha Suliotea (to- 
gether with their menaeiag position) oonld not fikil to inrolra them, 
were in all elevon* Iho first eight of these oooarred in timee before 
the ftendi Eerolation^ and with Paohaa who have left no memorials 
behind them of the terrifio energy or hellish perfidy which marked 
the eharaeter of Ali Paeha* These Paohas, who bronght armies at 
the lowest of fire thousand^ and at the most of twelve thonsand men, 
were vniformly beaten ; and apparently were eontent to be beaton. 
Bometimes a Paoha was. even made prisoner ;* bnty as the simple 

* On the same occasion the Pnrh-i's ««on, and sixty officers of the rank of Aga<, 
were also made prisoners b> a Lruly rustic mode of as<?aiilt. The Turks had 
Ant themflelres up in a ohurvh i ioto this, by nigiit, Uie bulioLes Liue^v a number 
«f Wres, fhin oT beet, whose ionflMile stin^ soon brought the haugbtgr Moa- 
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SvlioteB litUe underatood tho art of improTing advantages, the imn- 
flom ivai tan to be proportioned to the Talue of the said Pacha's 
8^ord-arm in battle, rather than to his rank and ability to pay ; no 
that the terms of liberabiou were made iudicruu^i/ to iim lurk- 

iah chiefs. 

Theso eight wars naturally had no other ultimate effect than to 
e:Ltond the military power, experience, and renown, of the Suliotes. 
But their ninth war placed them in collision with a now and far more 
perilous euumy lh;in any they had yrt tried ; above all, he was e^o 
ob.stinato and unrelenting an ^nemy, that, excepting the ali-couquer- 
ing mace of death, it was certain that no obstacles born of man ever 
availed to turn him aside from an object onco resolved on. The 
reader will understand, of course, that this enemy was Ali Paoha. 
Their ninth war was with him ; and he, like all before him, was 
beaten ; but not like all before him did All sit down in resignation 
under hi« defeat. Hie hatred was now become ILendiBh ; no other 
prosperity or inooeiB had aigr grace in hii eyes, ao long as Soli atood, 
bj whieh he had been oyerthrown, trampled <m, and signally hum- 
bled. Life itself was odions to him^ if he most continue to witness 
the triumphant existence of the abhorred little mountain Tillage 
which had wrung laughter at his expense firom eyery nook of I^^irus. 
Ddnnda esf CwrUiago I SuU mutt eatermmoted / became^ therefore, 
from this time^ the master watchword of his secret policy. And on 
the 1st of June, in the year 1792, he commenced his second war 
against the Suliotes, at the head of twenty-two thousand men. This 
was the seoond war of Sail with Ali Paeha ; but it was the tenth war 
on tiieir annals ; and, as far as their own exertions were concerned, 
it had the same result as all the rest. But, about the sixth year of 
the war, in au indirect way, Ali made one step towards bio iiiial pur- 
pose, which first manifested its disastrous tendency in the new cir- 
cumstances which succeeding years brought forward. In 1797 the 
Frencii made a lodgment in Corfu ; and, agreeably to their general 
spirit of iiitriL^'ue, they had made advances to Ali Pacha, and to all 
other independent powers in or about Epirus. Among?t other states, 
in an evil hour for that ill-fated city, they wormed themselves into 
ao alliance with Prevesa ; and in the following year their own quarrel 
with Ali Paoha gave that crafty robber a pretence, which he had 
long courted in Tain, for attacking the place with his oTorwhelming 

1aa» iale ths pieiMr snrraMog mood. The whole bodjwwe aAvwaida 
laMflBsd lor ao trifling a sum aa COS fbdnsaod iequlos. 
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earalrj, before they eoald agree upon the mode of defence, and long 
Wfora «ajr mod% oould bave been tolerably matured. . The result was 
tn% moireraal maMaera« wUoh raged for three dajs, and inTolyed 
•T^ry liriag PrvT«saii» mepHiig 9omt lev who had wisely made 
CiMir esoaiia la time, and eneepUag those who wm naerrsd to be 
toilorad Ibr AlPs ipeeial gratilleatioii^ or to be sold for daves ia the 
■bewMes, This dieadfVil eatastropbe, wbidi in a few boon rooted 
frooi the earth an old and floarisbiag oomomiiity, wae dae in about 
eqaal degreee to the Cstal iDtrigning of the interiopliig nreneh, and 
to the rankest trsaebery in n quarter where it eonld least hare been 
held possible ; namely, in a Bnliote, and a Tory distinguished Suliote, 
Oi^tain Qeorge Botaari ; but the miserable man yielded np his honor 
and his patriotism to Ali*s bribe of one hundred purees (perhaps at 
thnl time equal to twenty-five hniedred pounds sterling). The way 
in whieh this oatasteophe operated npon Ali's final Tiews was obrioua 
to everybody in that neighborhood. Parga, on the sea^coastj was an 
Indtitpensa) ! ' ;illy to Suli ; now, Provesa stood iu the ifame relation 
to Targa, aa au almost indlBpeodable ally, that Parga occupied towoxds 
Suli. 

Thia shocking tra;;edy bad bcoD } orpetrated in the October of 1798 ; 
and; in lt'.«« thnn tw<» yofifs fr*^iiii that date, namely, uu the 2d of Judo, 
1800, coraui' ii ' 'I the eleventh war of the Suliotf^ ; being their third 
with Ali, Riid the la^t which, from their own guileless simplicity, 
meeting with the craft of the moet perMioua amongst princes, they 
were over destined to wage. For two years, that is, until the middle 
of 1802, the war, as managed by the Suliotes, rather resembles a 
romanee, or some legend of the acts of Paladins, than any graTO 
chapter In modem history. Amongst the eailiest victims it is satis* 
liMtoiy to mention the traitor, Gkorge Botzari, who, being in the 
power of the Paoha, was absolutely oompelled to mareh with about 
two hundred of his kinsmen^ whom he had seduoed from Suli, against 
his own eountiymen, under whose aTong^ng swords the sa^rity of 
them fell, whilst the ateh-tcaitor himself soon died of grief and mor- 
tifieation* After this, Ali himself led a great and well-appointed 
army in Tarious lines of assault agUnst 8uli« But so furious was the 
reeeption giren to the Turks, so deadly and so uniform their defeat, 
tliat panio seised on the whole army, who dedared unanimously to 
Ali that they would no more attempt to eontend with the Suliotes— 
" Who," said they, neither sit nor sleep, but are bom only for the 
destmotion of men.'' Ali was actually obliged to submit to this 
strange resolution of his army ; but, by way of oomprumibo, he built 
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.- . ' his troops U^iilmng foreror releoMi frbm tho 4KBgNttt<^ tho opeft . 

.v.,^ Joon|tft'nte thupaelTea » permanoaftJ^ocAltdUa^ 

; *• t ^ bridling tlie mMai:^^ exomipiarpf the'SaUotoB.. 

:i V>it unposaible t!r\dipl>)B^N^ eMBl lr«i.«|4bf 9^ ^^tfi^ill^^ .; 
/•j^'f sad that, l>c[iK atlffphitely (mtoff.^^^Hhetir ioiq^o^ re86tt|^9 

i^;i^jplHntier;tU^ must at.i<dQgth bifWiiuccj^lO' 

* Wmination of the contest waa iA fuct repeatedly within a trifle of 
>^.-. being accomplished; the 'poor Suliotea were reduced to a diet of 

-. \ • acorns ; and even of thi? food had so slender a ({uantity that many 
v*\;*^dig<^tand the rest wore, the appearance of blackened skeletons. AI^ • 
••/>^. tl^is misery, however, had no effect to abate one jot of their zeal ancj 

• -v fhfevr undying hatred to the .perfidious enemy who was bending every 
•'*.•:; • ; gino"VT to their destruction. It is melancholy to record that such por- 
•'^.v'*-^^ keroes, from 'whom force the most dispropojrtidncd, nor misery 

' ute most absolute, had; ever wrung the slightest couoefisipn or advan- 
' : . t4ge;'were at len'gtK enttiftpped by the craft of thejjt^ «Qemy ; Hiicl 
, by %eir own fooUfh :can^e^€^ in the oaths of oi^q wIW' bad.neTer 
. 1^64' knbwtk' ta ')Le«p any' eft^gement which he had jib ^Bfliiioiitary in- * 
■ . ; tei^t in \>i%&ki'ii^." Ali.C9btr}y^d first of all to tropin ^ mat(^less ' 
iMdinr of ibo*S«tUoto|v i^f^pl^in jp^to UiMrell%». wbo wm a hero - ^ 
' v.lliOfllOBfc e»uu8ito. Aodel of.iLi|p40At 0F^ooo».Z|pami^ 




\ \.lM3i(^ilopendoii£ ita^ pf Soli BolomfOy ronotmood.iij^ty t^ 

U • i^' MMT^ its thrioo iiunons Uttlo tbwps,' an4:|.ho|c^'- . 

^ /.'lilkilpqirer^e positions among the oreiTtr. of'ftooM./lwA«e^^p:' 

JL-^MtmLUini^^luch had baffled aU .tho anm(^-i!/»tiitjoKe#Oj^/M 

:3;.*.^'t^ iuost :eii4n<|Qi^f tho -Ottoman PlMfaas^ ^nd BOt1^dii]&|..amoanti«t^ \ 

*^i\tk>^ Wjentyj twe^}^fi^ in one instance even to oior^.than thirty 

'jr-j : fhodsand men,* .!nie articles of a treaty, which on one side there 
••'^ «^ 

•J.*,* never ^^'ap jnt^pntion of executing, are scarcely worth repeating ; 
J? . the ayacvftV y*'*^ ^ Suliotes had perfect liberty to go whither 

!^ -they cli6se, i'4tainitjjg the wholb of their arms and property, and with 

* tl *;a title -to payment in, cash for every sort of warlike store which could 
f^-, •'hot he- carried off. In excuse for the poor Suliotes in trusting to 

treaties of any kind with an enemy, whom no oathg could bind for an 

• * : * hoju^^M bat to men^on that Uioy ir.ere now abaplutcly without 
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Bupi^tes either of ainmnnftioT! or i)rovisions ; and that, for S€Fcn (Iay% •• 
they had suffered under ii tutal deprivation of water, th© sources of 
"which were now in the haudd of tlj ■ intjmv, and turned into new 
channels. The win'lincrup of the memorable tale is soon toid : — tho 
tuaiii bodj of tho lighting Suliotes, agreeably to the trcatj, immedi'- 
•feti/ took the route to Pargs, where they were sure of a h(»pitable 
VtaepUen, that o^j hATlog all aloDg mads oommon cause with SuH 
against their oomD^on enemy, All. The son of Ali^ who had coneladied « 
the treaty, and who inhariled all his fathesfa treachery/as fast as pot- 
dhU drngmUkad four thousand Torki ia pnmiti wUh Mden to BMh 
■ftere But in thia iattaaee, tiiroui^ the gaUant tiiriiilan«<i 

«r th« PMi^iotofy ftad Hm Mmfatklniteof tboSoIiotM^theaMitxMd 
WfttahwAidiMppoiiifeedof hiipv^. Aa to all the other dota<iiMminti,- . 
of thi BoHotOiy ulio mm iMttsiod at diftMt pointa^aiid won umbo-* • 
•kOj flmnm ov o r yw h eio ttpon tbelr own noouoet without wunlag 
or i^repontioik of aaj kind* — tfaoj, tho ionw of liio taoljy had 
Hherly to go nmj or to ndde poaoeably in onyporfc of All's domm* 
loos. But as theso were mere windy words, it betog well udorslood 
that Ali*s fixed InlMitioii was to out every throat among tho Soltelosw 
whotiMrofmftii, woman, orohild^nA>,asbsihoagiitMaMif disnoUj 
fll-Qsed eyery hour^s delay whioh Interfored with tho ezoootioo of 
that purpose, — what rational plan awaited the ehoioe of the poor 
Sulioteg, finding the Misolves in tho centre of a whole hostile nation, 
and their own slender divisions cut oil from comuiuuicatiuu wilh ca.ch 
other ? What could people so circumstanced propose to themselves as 
a suitable resolution for their situation? Hope there was none; 
sublime de«pfiir wa«? all that their case allowed ; and, considerinc!: tho 
unrivalled splendors of their pnst hi!«tory for more than unc huaured 
and sixty years, perhaps most readers would n i l}', ia the famous 
'words of Corneillo — Qu'iU moumsscnt. That was their own reply to 
the question now so imperatively forced upon them and die they 
all did. It is fta* argument of somo great original nobility in tho 
minds of thoso poor pooplciy that none disgraced themselves by useleos 
•nbmissions, and that all aliko^ women as well as moiv devoted tiiomK 
selTss in the ** high Koman Jhshion" to the now expiring eonso of « * 
their eonntiy. Iho first ease whUh ooonixod oxhibils tho TOiy per^ 
Ibetion of nm dml a me* in oiromnstanoes tho most appalling. BMnnol, i!^ 
aSiiIiotemoak^ of somewhat mixed and eaprieioos diaraoter, and at 
ttutus oven Uahle to mssh snspision amoogst his oo nn k ym en, but of • 
gfao4 noma;, and of nnqaestioonblo merii in his miUlaij ehMnotat 
wne ia tho nol of delifforing OTor to Milhoiiaod ^Borkiak ogiHto n imall 
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■ outpost, wliicli had greatly annoyed the f(jrcea of Ali, together with 
flnch mLlitaiy stores as it still cuutaiDcd. By the treaty, Samuel was 
perfectly free, and under the solemn protection of Ali ; but the Torkfl, 
with the titter shamelessness to which they had been brought by 
daily familiarity with treachery the most barefaced, ■wuro openly 
descanting to Samuel upon the unheard-of tortures which must bo 
looked for at the hands of Ali, by a soldier who had given so much 
trotiblo to that Pacha as himself, Samuel listened coolly ; he was 
then seated on a chest of gunpowder, and powder was scattered 
about in all direotiona. lie watched in a careless way until he 
obserred that all the Turks, exulting in their own damnable perfidies, 
were assembled under the roof of the building. He then coolly took 
the burning snufif of a candle, and threw it into a heap of combusti- 
bles, still keeping his seat upon the chest of powder. It ia lumeoei^ 
•aiy to add thai the litUe fort» and all whom it contained^ were blown 
to atoms. And with reepeot to Samuel in partieolar, no fragment of 
hiB skeleton oonld erer be dlsooTored.* After this followed as manj 
lepaiate tragedies as there were separate parties of Soliotes ; when 
all hope and all retreat were elearly ent ofl^ then the women led the 
great soene of self-inmiolationf by Ifarowmg their eluldren headlong 
flrom the sommit of predpiees ; which done, they and their hnsbands^ 
their ihthers and their sons, hand in hand, ran up to the brink of the 
dedlTity, and followed those whom they had sent before, la other 
situations, where there was a possibility of fighting with effect, they 
made a long and bloody resistanoe, nntii the Turkish cavalry, finding 
an opening for their operations, made all further union impossible ; 
u poll \?hich they all plunged mtu the nearest river, without dULioo- 
tion of ago or sex, and were swallowed up by the merciful waters. 
Thus, in a few days, from the signing of that treaty, which uomiually 
secured to them peaceable possession of their property, and paternal 
treatment from tho perfidious Pacha, none remained to claim his 
promises or to experience his abominable crueUie?. In their native 
mountains of Epirus, the name of Suliote wsvs now blotted frtun tho 
books of life, and was heard no more in those wild sylvan haunts, 
where once it had filled every echo with tho breath of panic to the 
qnailing hearts of tho Moslems. In the most palmy " days of Sali« 
she never had oounted more than twenty-fire hundred fighting men ; 

* The deposition of two Suliote sontlnelB at the door, and of a third perHoa who 
escaped with a dreadlhl soordUng) fuffioSeatty wtaWMifd the lacts i oihirvlie 
tbe whole woidd bare been MOfibed to the tnachny of All cr his son. 
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Md «f Umm so MiUanlito Mtf MMped* eaoepiiag tiM floipt irho 
kMlUy fuugb^ tlMlr ««j to taga. Irom that eitj thfj gndiuinj 
triMloiltd itaMlvM to Coiftir oeoapM by the Bumiiiis. 
Ittto-tlie MTvioe of the RnssiMi Oaar, tm the solo mmuM left to ft per- 

bhing oorpfl of soldiers for eariiing dail/ bread, they iiatnrally 
entered ; aud when Corfu afterwards pa^^ed from Russian to English 
masters, it was ciiuu l . i:,evitablo that for the same urgent purposes 
they should enter tiiu Luiiiiary service of England, lu that service 
they reocivod the nsufil honorable treatment, and such attention as 
circum.-iUntses would ailuw tu their national habits and prejudices. 
Tliey were phteed also, wf» boliove, under the popular command of 
Sir K. Church, who, though unfortunate as a supreme leader, made 
bimself beioTed iu a lower station by all the foreigners under his 
aothority. These Suliotes hare since then returned to Epirus and to 
Oreece, the peace of 1816 haiiDgy perfaops, dissolved their connection 
with England, and they were oron persuaded to enter the service of 
thair aieh-enemy, All Pacha. 8inoa Jiia death, their diminisbed 
BBmhoiit mad the altarad oironiiBtances of their •ita»tion» should 
BBlanllj hafo lad to tho oxtlaotion of thair political importanea. 
IToi «a find thorn in 1833 still attraatiiig (or ntfaar oonoantratiiig) 
tha WMlh of tha TaiAlfh Boltan, mada tha objeot of a aepaimta war, 
and valnad (as ia all formar oasss) on tha footing of a distiaot and 
indapaadent nation. On tha winding np of this war, wa find part of 
• then nl least an objaet of indnlgant solidtada to tho BritiBh goram* 
nMnty and nndar thaif protaetion tranafbnod to Caphalonia. Tot 
again, othaft of their scanty elnn moat ns at diiforant points of tha 
war in Qreaea ; ospcoislly at tho Hist daaliifo action with Ibrahim, 
irtMtt, in tho roasao of Goita Botnris, CTory Snliote of his blood per- 
ished on tho spot ; and again, in the fatal battle of Athens (May 6, 
1827), Mr. Gordon assures us that almost all the Suliotes were 
exterminated." "We understand Liui to speak not generally of the 
Suliotes, as of the total clan who bear that iiaLue, but of those only 
wiiu happened to be present at that dire catastrophe. Still, even with 
this limitation, such a long sucocssion of heavy losses descending upon 
a people who never numbered above twenty-fivo hundred firrhting 
men, and who hmi passed through the furnace, seven times heated, 
of Ali Pacha's wrath, and suffered those many and dismal tragedies 
which wo have ju^t recorded, cannot buth&Ye brought them latterly 
to the brink of utter extiaotion. 
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